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LETTERS TO BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN 
July 22, i8g3-NovEMBEB 3, 

July 22, . 

Dear Chamberlain, — I predicted a letter from 
Nagasaki; but the prediction I found too difficult 
to fulfil. In fact I fled away from Nagasaki — and 
propose to relate to you the history of my adven- 
tures, or some of them. 

I left Kumamoto on the morning of the 20th, 
alone, en route for Nagasaki via Hyakkwan. From 
Kumamoto to Hyakkwan is about one and one-half 
hours by jinrickisha. A dirty little country village 
in a sea of rice fields, is Hyakkwan. The people 
arc simple and good. I found one of my students 
there studying Chinese. Then I took a boat for 
the steamer. The boat was a broken-nosed boat. 

The boat left the creek and wriggled over a sea, 
still as the silent sea of Coleridge's poem, unto the 
distance of four ri. It was tiresome. Then it stopped 
and waited; and for more than an hour, I watched 
the water surface sinuously moving with a queer 
motion as of reticulated stuffs being pulled in oppo- 
site directions, network of ripples above network of 
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LAFCADIO HEARN 

ripples. There was nothing else to watch. At last I 
saw an inverted comma on the edge of the sky. It 
came nearer. Finally I heard a scream of steam that 
filled my soul with joy. But it ttirned out to be the 
wrong steamer. 1 waited one more hour in that 
boat, and the right steamer appeared. 

Except the Oki steamer I never became familiar 
with such an instrument of torture. Her name was 
the Taiko Mam. She was built only for kimono or 
yukata, and for the squatting position. The heat 
was that of the drying room of a steam-laundry. 
There was nothing to drink but tea. I slept on the 
tatami, comfortably, with my head on a pillow of 
leather paper stampied with the curious figure of an 
elephant-headed Karashishi. Had I donned Japa- 
nese clothes instead of a duck suit, I would have 
been comfortable. But as I was going to a European 
hotel, I dressed according to the code ~~ for which I 
was very sorry later on. 

We reached Nagasaki at 3 a.m., the blackest hour. 
A coolie promised to take me to the hotel, but took 
me a mile away from it and then said he did not 
know where it was. I took my baggage from him, 
and found a belated kurumaya to take me to the 
hotel. It was locked up. I put my shoulder against 
the gate, and it opened and I went up steps between 
heights of clipped shrubbery and ranks of flower 
pots filled with ornamental plants into a piazza, fiill 
of rocking-chairs and lamps and silence. There I 
waited for sunrise. Sunrise over the bay was really 
4 



TO BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN 

lovely; — I saw strips of gold, like those of the old 
ballads. And at last the house woke up and I got a 
room. 

But it was too hot to stay in the hotel. A dead 
heat, worse than any tropical heat I ever felt, and 
getting worse as the sun rose. I hired a kuruma and 
rushed about. I saw the beautiful city in the most 
beautiful light possible; I climbed the hills; I visited 
the new metal toni. Let me assure you that it is 
very ugly — that torii; it is the ugliest I ever saw in 
Japan. It is monstrously shaped — looks top-heavy 
— has no grace, and is of a sooty stove-colour. Who- 
ever made the design ought to be killed with the 
edge of the sword. 

Then I got breakfast and went out again. The 
sum of my impressions was that Nagasaki is the 
prettiest seaport I ever saw — full of picturesque- 
ness and quaintness — made for artists to etch and 
for photographers to photograph. But I could not 
buy anything I wanted, or find anything I wished to 
find in a Western line. Very few foreigners — and 
no books — nothing to pick up — no supplies to be 
had except in large quantities. 

As the day grew hotter, I began to grieve exceed- 
ingly that I had put on a duck suit, and had gone 
to the Bellevue Hotel. Comfort inside of Western 
clothes and Western architecture in such heat was 
out of the question. Not even in Venezuela, in the 
hottest hours of the afternoon, did I ever feel such 
heat. In the hotel I heard the guests say they could 
5 
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LAFCADIO HEARN 

' not sleep for the heat. There was nothing for it 
except iced drinks at twenty-five cents. I drank 
about four yen worth, and was angry with all the 
world, because I could not strip or be comfortable. 
By six o'clock I determined to flee away. The heat 
was hell — and though I like heat, the combination 
of heat and stupid convention is something be- 
yond my power of endurance. If I had to wear 
European clothes and live in a European house in 
such heat for one week, I should go crazy or die. I 
resolved to flee away from Nagasaki at once. 

In a Japanese hotel one can always be comfort- 
able and naked. In a Japanese hotel everything you 
want to buy is found for you. In a Japanese hotel 
arrangements are made to take you anywhere you 
want to go. In a Japanese hotel they buy your 
tickets for you, and accompany you to the steamer 
or railroad. But in the beastly Western hotels, no- 
body will even answer a question. There is nobody 
to ask, except depraved Japanese servants who 
understand no language when asked to take any 
trouble. I got a kuruma and went to a Japanese 
steamship company, and begged them, in my bad 
Japanese, to get me outside of Nagasaki as quick as 
possible. To my surprise they understood and sym- 
pathized with me, and promised to send for me at 
3 A.M. I waited in the hotel till the heat became so 
atrocious that even the mosquitoes had not strength 
to bite — then I tried to go out. But men wearing 
shirt-tails asked me if I "wanna nice gil" — so 1 
6 



TO BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN 

went back again, and sat in the stifling veranda until 
3 A.M. Then the Japanese Company sent a man and 
a sampan for me, and took me away. And 1 blessed 
them therefor. 

Got out of the harbor by half-past three, on the 
Kinrin Maru (an old acquaintance), with a ticket for 
Misumi. From Misumi I was told a small steamer 
would take me to Hyakkwan. Got to Misumi at 
9 A.M. But there was no small steamer that day. 

At Misumi there is a hotel, the Urashimaya, built 
and furnished in Western style — as much superior 
to the Nagasaki hotel as the sun is superior to a 
farthing candle. Also a very beautiful woman — 
graceful as a dragon-fly — with a voice like the 
dnlding of a crystal wind-bell, took care of me, hired 
kurumaya, gave me a splendid breakfast, and 
charged me for all the entertainment only forty sen. 
She understood my Japanese, and talked to me, and 
I felt like a soul suddenly reborn in the heart of a 
luminous lotos-flower in the garden of Paradise. 
Also all the maidens of the hotel seemed to me ten- 
nin — since 1 had just escaped from the most fright- 
ful place of sojourn that exists in this world. And 
summer mists bathed sea and hills and all distant 
things — a world of divinely soft blue, the blue of 
iridescent mother-of-pearl. There were a few white 
clouds dreaming in the sky; and they threw long 
white trembling lights on the water. And 1 dreamed 
of Urashima. The small soul of me drifted out over 
that summer sea — steeped all in the blue light — 
7 
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and in the faiiy boat there was a mai(im standing, 
more beautiful than the blue I^ht ttsdf, and softer, 
and sweeter; and she said to me in a vcxce diat 
seemed to come firom a thnnsand summers back — 
''Now we will go to my father's palace, die Dragon 
Palace under the waves of die South." But I said, 
''No; I must go home to Kumamoto; — I have 
telegraphed, you see." "Then you will pay die 
kurumaya only seventy^ve sen,** she made answer 
— "and you can come back again when you wish, 
because you will not open die box.'* And in diis 
day-dream diere came to me die in te rpr eta tion of 
die divine old story; and I learned die mystery of it 
and die meaning. I put die box into my heart of 
hearts, and went away. 

Hours I watched die blue woiU, and wondered at 
die lovdiness of i^ and diought of die old Gods and 
didr ways — thou^ along die road ran a line of 
telegraph pedes. And upon all die tdegraph top 
wires sat rows of litde white-breasted Inrds. I saw 
they always sat widi thdr heads toward die road. 
They watched us passing widiout fear. I counted 
hundreds. Not one sat widi its tail to die road — 
not even one. All seemed waiting for something. I 
kept on coundng diem till I fell asleep in die ku- 
ruma — and floated away somewhere in a phan- 
tom-boat; and the dau^ter of the Dragon-King 
stood over me and smiled and said — "You will 
pay the kurumaya only seventy-five sen." . . . 

Drums awoke me — peasants in all die villages 
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TO BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN 

invoking the rain. No rain; only white clouds — 
ghosts of clouds that died a thousand summers ago 
— or perhaps that summer mist that escaped from 
Urashima's box. (Really he was foolish to open the 
box. I remember opening such a box long> long ago. 
Therefore my soul became old.) Always the birds in 
rows on the telegraph wires, and not even one with 
its tail turned to the road. There were picturesque 
scenes. Nagahama village was pretty. It possesses 
a great spring at the foot of a hill. There boys and 
girls were bathing together. I stopped to look at 
them. A young girl lifted a bucket of cold water to 
give the runner to drink, and her light dress opening 
with the eiFort showed the ripeness of a youth sweet 
as fruit before it has become too soft. Always beat- 
ing of drums at every village for rain. 

The kurumaya deserts me. Is succeeded by a 
fraud. I discharge the fraud in the middle of rice 
5elds and tramp on alone, carrying my own baggage. 
Kumamoto is still three and one half ri distant. The 
litde birds watch me from the telegraph wires. Ex- 
traordinary semi — quite different from those of 
Izumo — cry piteously and utter plaintive squeals 
when seized by little boys. Of course it is like squeal- 
ing with one's feet instead of with one's mouth. But 
being directed by will, and for the purpose of excit- 
ing compassion, the squeal is equally pathetic. 

Then I find a good kurumaya and proceed I get 

home as the shadows lengthen. The sun has flayed 

my hands, and I have eaten nothing since nine 
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LAFCADIO HEARN 

o'clock, and I have not been in bed for three days, 
and I have not a dry thread on me. But I am home 
again, and therefore supremely happy. Nagasaki 
exists for me only as an evil dream of a hotel in hell 
— with the seven deadly Sins for waiters. Certainly 
I shall never see it again. It is the hardest place to 
go to, or to escape from, in the whole world. When 
I was in it Kumamoto seemed to me displaced by 
magic to the distance of 100,000 miles, beyond long 
successions of typhoons and mountain ranges. I am 
again in a yukata — upon tatami — in real Japan. 
Of my trip I have nevertheless some pleasant recol- 
lections — and a pretty fan, representing mountains 
and summer-sea, and bearing the name "Urashi- 
maya." At sight of it the vision and the dream re- 
turn. I will often see them again; for the box will 
never be opened. But I was obliged to disobey the 
daughter of the Dragon-God in one thing; 1 paid 
the kurumaya — three kurumaya — one yen and 
twenty-five sen. Had they only known they could 
have made me pay one hundred and twenty-five yen. 

"How much," my wife asks me, "would you 
accept on condition of spending a week more in the 
Bellevue Hotel, Nagasaki?" 

"Surely," I answer, "no sum earthly. Only the 
promise of perpetual youth in the palace of the 
Dragon-God for a thousand years, or a transporta- 
tion to the Paradise of Amida Buddha." 
Ever with best regards 

Lafcadio Hearn 
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TO BASIL HALL CHAMBERL'^IN 

August 16, 1893 
Dear Chamberlain, — I have been a little neglect- 
(ul, because of my reverie about Urashima, called 
"The Dream of a Summer Day," which I am now 
sending to Boston. Many, many thanks for your 
kindness in having the text looked up for me. And 
do you know, the beauty of that word Elysium 
greatly grew as I contemplated Horai, and felt that 
it could never be made to convey any idea to an 
English reader, and that only the Greek word could 
render the idea of ghostly happiness properly? . , . 
The great plague of summer nights here is insects. 
So came the goblins about Saint Anthony. Two 
curious beetles, one of which is shaped hexagonally, 
are especially tormenting — as they produce when 
alarmed the most atrocious conceivable smell. On 
the other hand, the singing insects are wonderful. 
A cricket called "junta" is very musical here, more 
than in Izumo — and really seems to talk. Other 
creatures at night sing like birds. One of these is 
cooked and eaten by geisha to make their voices 
sweet. 

Ever most sincerely 

Lafcadio Hearn 



Dear Chamberlain, — I have just got your letter, 
and a copy of the "Advertiser" which makes me 
glad that 1 changed the sentence about the sailors In 
proofs. I have a great mind to subscribe for the 
"Advertiser," and stop reading the "Mail"; — I am 
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so sick of all the stuff about missionaries and Chris- 
tianity. Why can't a newspaper have mercy on 
people who don't care to have religious stuff forever 
thrust under their noses? 1 see the missionaries are 
still telling the people they are savages, and idol- 
aters, etc., and have been making a row at Bakkan, 
among other places. There's no truth ever told 
about these matters; what the missionaries really 
do is never published. 

I wonder if the Archduke's Indian servant is a 
Sikh. Travellers write that the Sikh policemen and 
troofters look like demigods or kings; and some illus- 
trations in the London "News" gave me the same 
notion. 

It rejoiced me to hear of your living in the Japa- 
nese wing, and in yukata. I am sure it is the very best 
thing you could do for health in this hot season. 
Foreign dress soaks through almost immediately, 
and then becomes a wet wrap which, breathed on by 
a cold wind, chills the lungs at once. I have been 
wearing considerably less than a yukata lately dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day; but when I go out 
in a white suit I wonder how any Japanese can don 
yofuku in July and August. No matter how thin, a 
tight-fitting dress is a torture in this heat to any- 
body accustomed to the kimono. 

I had a long letter from the editor of the "Atlan- 
tic." He wants sketches of real Japanese life 
(sketches showing emotional character): doesn't 
care for religious or philosophical sketches. He 
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wants, in short, exactly what I want, but what is 
very difficult to find. The fixed policy in Kuma- 
moto has been to conceal everything from me, and 
although there is an approach to kindness in other 
directions, this policy is not likely to change much. 
I must devise some means of defeating it. 

Reading over some part of "Things Japanese" 
the other day, it occurred to me that I might be able 
to speak of something not known to you about the 
household bath. Of course it is only a suggestion. 
It is true, as you say, that alt the members of a 
household, in hierarchical order, use the same water. 
But the simple statement of this fact might create a 
wrong idea in European minds. The rule in such 
cases is worth recording. It is that each person 
washes outside the bath, and thoroughly rinses the 
whole body outside the bath, with hot water from 
a kanadari or other vessel, before entering into the 
tub proper. Consequently, in a household where 
this rule is observed, the servant girl who bathes 
last, will find the water nearly as clear as the Inkyo 
who bathes first. All the real washing is not done in 
the bath at all. And in some bathing-places, I have 
seen this rule stricdy observed by hundreds of peo- 
ple — as at Kitzuki. Of course among the poorer 
classes there is less nicety. 

1 have been studying De Quincey, Whittier, and 
the old ballads to pass the time (all sent me from 
Boston). How our tastes change with years. Half 
of De Quincey's charm has forever vanished for me; 
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and I perceive qualities which repel as much as 
qualities which attract. Whittier charms me much 
more now — though, of course, he was no scholar, 
nor even a really great poet. And what most puz- 
zles me is the intense sympathy he forces me to feel 
for religious emotions I do not share, and for a simple 
faith which I know to be a delusion, to be philosophi- 
cally all wrong. It is like hearing a great congrega- 
tion singing "Nearer, my God, to thee." No one 
can hear it without feeling his heart swell — 
whether he believes in a soul or not. Such is Whit- 
tier's simple music — and yet still sweeter, because 
for the dear old man, no sect ever really existed, and 
his Christ was no Jew, but only a phantom Christ 
(representing the wish of the world to beheve that 
goodness is divine, and that everything wrong in 
this life will be righted). Without some such beliefs 
life would be very hard, surely, for those incapable 
of evil. 

Ever faithfully 

Lafcadio Hearn 



P.S. Edith Thomas is a poet I want to introduce 
to you some day, if you do not know her well. She 
will be a surprise and a pleasure. 

P.S. 1. I agree with you about the power of that 
sketch you like in Kipling's last. Kipling only has 
seized that astonishing fact, and pulled it into the 
light, about the doing of the world's work by boy3 
H 
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verse. 1 doubt it any other countr 
produces them; and in any event no other country 
could find employment for them. They are the 
results of the same school system that made a Clive. 
Much as may be said against the English educa- 
tional system ^ its brutality, its hardness — the 
product furnishes an iron fact in reply, not to be re- 
moved. Race, of course, is a consideration; but no 
other race could have such a system. It is a training 
from childhood in self-mastery as a means to the 
mastery of men; — so that a boy of nineteen can, 
in a serious emergency, run the great Indian empire. 
While the prime necessity of life is intelligent fight- 
ing capacity, such training is as valuable as it is 
wonderful. It does not, however, produce the great 
minds as a rule — does it? They require a gentler 
medium. I am not altogether in sympathy with the 
worship of Force in our century — are you? But 
though surely not the highest subject of contempla- 
tion, it offers spectacles of splendour worthy of all art. 
Ever 

Lafcadio Hearn 

August 23, 1893 
Dear Chamberlain, — We've been having typhoon 
weather down here too — with sudden changes of 
atmospheric pressure which stupefy one in the 
middle of the day. This morning, for instance, I 
was fiill of poetry — trying to write a tropical story. 
15 
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I was getting along gloriously, when the barometer 
suddenly descended and crushed all my fancies as a 
butterfly is crushed by laying a ten-pound weight 
on it. I suppose all writers who ever lived must have 
had severe struggles with the atmosphere. In the 
tropics, you know, only certain hours in the morn- 
ing allow of work. 

That reminds me of Bates. You will find him a 
little less delightful than Wallace, but still delight- 
ful. And pray notice especially the beautiful emo- 
tional passage at the close — and his meditations 
about returning to civilization from Para. What 
disappoints me a little both in Wallace and Bates is 
their indifference to those large and awful aspects of 
Nature which Humboldt could feel. They are not 
poets; they are not sensitive to what would be for 
you or me perpetual exaltation; their science keeps 
them wholly on the watch for the microscopically 
wonderful. 

I ordered about five months ago Symonds's 
"Renascence," but never got it— and never will 
from the same house, as I have made up my mind to 
buy nothing more from K. & W. You will find the 
work somewhat prolix, but of rare interest neverthe- 
less. The man who has best succeeded, however, in 
putting some phases of medieval Italy before us in 
artistic guise is, I think, Yriarte, You have seen 
his wonderful works on Florence, Rimini, Venice, 
and the touching monograph on Francesca. The 
trouble is, of course, that these books represent only 
l6 
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TO BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN 

chapters, and that they are as expensive as they are 
beautiful. Oh! to live in Paris, just for the sake of 
books! 

His Austrian Highness made the Nagasaki folk 
very angry. He went incog to the shops, while the 
big residents were waiting for him at the landing. So 
they thought he was only a naval officer, and let him 
make very cheap bargains. Great was the wrath on 
finding out who the customer was. . . . 
Ever most truly 

Lafcadio Hearn 

jfuguiiii, 1893 
Dear Chamberlain, — I don't wish to persecute 
you with letters; but this is the close of the leisure 
season, and I want to make the most of it — and 
I forgot some things. 

Here is one: At the Nagasaki Hotel I saw two 
large bookcases. I looked into them through the 
locked glass, and saw a glorious half-Republican, 
half-poetical, choice of books. All Voltaire, I think 
— and Diderot — and Taine — and Renan — and 
Michelet — and Baudelaire — and Flaubert — and 
Maxime du Camp — and a splendid Balzac — 
and almost everything I could wish for. A mind 
kindred to my own had formed that library. Two 
large bookcases; — all the books in clumsy colonial 
bindings. A Japanese boy, to whom I had been a 
little kind, and who appeared to be terrified when 
he spoke to me (he always looked about to see if the 
17 



LAFCADIO HEARN 

other Japanese were watching him — for they used 
to abuse him whenever he spoke to me), asked me if 
I would not like him to get the key — so I could 
read. As I had little time before me, I said no. At 
2.30 A.M. — the landlady first spoke to me. She had 
been called out of bed by anger — because a Rus- 
sian lodger had not only gone away without telling 
her, but had sent three young tittering girls to oc- 
cupy his room during his absence. In her desire for 
sympathy she told me that although the Russes 
sont les amis de la France — i!s ne sont pas les amis 
de la France jusqu'a ce point U! I sympathized, and 
she told me she had lost her husband only four days 
before. I spoke of the books. She said: "Oh, yes, 
my husband was very instructed! — he collected all 
those books. We were long in the silk business; 
then we had a French newspaper, ' L'Echo du Japan.' 
My husband's sickness forced us to come here. I am 
now alone and must be tres severe." She spoke 
charmingly, with grace and intelligence — a fine 
keen woman of the world — probably over forty, 
but looking younger. Then, with a charming bow, 
she bade me good-night. The desolation of the house 
and of her own brave worldly little soul still haunts 
me; and I wonder often, situated as she is, sur- 
rounded by Japanese whom I can plainly see to be 
rascals, what she is going to do. May the Gods 
protect her, and forgive me for having abused her 
beautiful but most d — — bly managed hotel. 
Oh! you must be happy to-day! It is Aki. The 
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TO BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN 

sunshine is whiter. Emerald and ruby lightnings 

— the flash of dragon-flies, are playing everywhere. 
All the shadows are sharp as the edge of a knife. 
The Season of Great Light, 

Ever most truly 

Lafcadio Heark 

August 20, 1893 
Dear Chamberlain, — Edith Thomas is perhaps 
the best of American poets, after Aldrich and 
Holmes; — she has written only short pieces, but all 
are exquisite in thought and finish. She is a new 
growth — not yet very famous. I can recommend 
her without fear to the severest critic on earth. I 
met her in New York — to thank her for the pleas- 
ure her work had given me in the tropics. A thin, 
sepulchral, biack-robcd, goblin-like creature — and 
yet radiating goodness through her mourning — a 
light oozing through a pitcher of obsidian. She seems 
to know life only as concrete pain. And still her 
work has a lightness, a spring-glow, a beauty that 
would seem inspired by the possession of all earthly 
happiness. 

1 am not insensible to the charm of popular 
faith in Catholic countries. You know I have al- 
ways written tenderly of it. But I can't dissociate 
the thing called Christianity from all my life's 
experiences of hypocrisy, and cruelty, and villainy 

— from conventional wickedness and conventional 
dreariness and ugliness and dirty austerities and 
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heavily weighted with all this to allow me to be just. 
I can't. I never, never found religious beauty in a 
church — never out of the heart of a man or a 
woman of the poorer classes — no! the poorest 
classes. I know I am rabid. I can't help it, but I try 
to control it in my writings. By the way, I have 
heard that I can get a permit to go to Manila for 
several months If I make application next year. I 
wonder whether they would wall me up alive if 
I went into one of their fortress-like convents. 

I am writing a sketch to be entitled "The Stone 
Buddha," a revery on eternal mysteries at the foot 
of an old Shaka in a cemetery behind our college. 
The thing has been growing slowly in my mind 
during more than a year. Therefore it ought to be 
something good, perhaps you think. But 1 fear not. 
It will be very short indeed. 

The other day I got lost in the mountains. What 
a fearful thing to lose one's way in a confusion of 
valleys — each exactly like another, and all the 
paths, between rice fields and barley fields twisting 
into infinite mysteries. A kind peasant guided me 
home, after I had lost myself out of sight in a wood, 
trying to escape from the maze. 

I have promised to ask if you collect Japanese 
almanacs, for two hundred or four hundred years 
back. Having done so, my conscience is relieved. 
Ever most truly Lafcadio Hearn 
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TO BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN 

September i, 1893 
Dear Chamberlain, — Many thanks for the "Ad- 
vertiser," and the kind loan of Zola's last — which I 
wanted fo read. . . . 

Tell me, do you think a mathematician can be a 
poet? — that is, do you know any mathematician 
who is? I do not mean that the mathematical 
faculty per se is antagonistic to the feeling that cre- 
ates poetry. But the mental cost of the faculty 
(physiologically, the nerve cost) is so great that it 
seems to me to leave simpler faculties undeveloped, 
or atrophied. You know that a want of sympathy 
is said to be characteristic of mathematicians. 

1 must write you my sensations about Zola so 
soon as I have devoured him. Jules Lemaitre, I 
think, first did real justice to Zola. Zola has always 
believed and proclaimed himself a realist. If there is 
anything which Zola is not — it is a realist. His 
mind conceives the horrible as Dore's mind con- 
ceived the ghastly and the nightmarish. He is the 
idealist of the Horrible, the Foul, the Brutal, the 
Abominable. In this, he is greater than any man 
who has followed the same impulses. As you say, I 
cannot find that anything but evil can be the general 
outcome of such studies of human nature. Swift had 
the same spirit. It is a morbid one, of course. But 
Zola represents the extreme swing of the pendulum 
between severe reserve and frantic license. His 
school must die with him. He himself has done so 
much that no one will ever again in this century try 
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to follow him. I am sorry you read "La Terre" last. 
The best of the series, I think, is "Germinal," and 
after it, "La Debacle." You must have read "La 
DebScIe." The chapter containing that description 
of the rushing by of the Prussian artillery shows Zola 
at his best — a tremendous nightmare. There is 
nothing obscene in "La Debacle," scarcely. 

(I see even Anderson makes serious mistakes. He 
confounds Kotoshiro-nushi-no-kamj with a totally 
different deity — representing him as a child of 
Izanami and Izanaji.) After all I can't make much 
worse errors in my book than much better men have 
done, eh? But for this, I have to thank Kojiki, 
abo've all else. 

Ever faithfully 

Lafcadio Hearn 



Septtmber 3, 1 893 
Dear Chamberlain, — Well, I've read "Le Doc- 
teur Pascal"; and after reading it, I read the 
"Times's" criticism. It was 3 good criticism from 
the analytical side, but struck me as wrong in two 
points. I confess I have not read all the "Comedie 
Humaine" (I never had a chance to borrow it, and 
did not care to buy it, because there was higher 
literature to buy). But Balzac was a great artist 
in ideal lines quite foreign to Zola's genius. Take for 
example "La Peau de Chagrin"; —the terrible 
human symbolism of that story will keep it forever 
among the great Parables of World Literature. 



TO BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN 

Take the wondrous " Contes Dr8!atiques" (with the 
equaUy wondrous engravings by Dore); — take, in 
spite of Froude's fierce denunciations, "Le Pere 
Goriot." There is a great deep marvellous art there 
— a spontaneous giant utterance of art, coupled 
with strangest delicacy. There is vice and horror; 
but how beautifully balanced with virtue and hero- 
ism! Balzac has tenderness; Balzac has vast sym- 
pathies; Balzac has the charm of highest imagina- 
tion. Where is Zola's tenderness? where are Zola's 
sympathies? and how enormously morbid is Zola's 
imagination. Nothing will ever, I think, persuade 
me to place Zola above Balzac — though I confess 
Zola's greatness. The "Times's" critic seems to 
treat Zola's scientific theories seriously. I don't 
know that they would bear real scientific analysis 
at all. Doubtless his details are carefully studied; — 
I speak only of his plan, his whole plan. Starting 
out with the undeniable fact that Zola's studies are 
essentially morbid in spirit, his theory, however 
seemingly scientific in the small limits of a single 
story, must prove itself vicious on the larger scale 
of twenty volumes. The Jukes episode of heredity 
would not be a justification. However, I am not 
competent to deal with the facts here — only with 
the general value of a result obtained upon an un- 
real, because a morbid, basis. 

The other statement of the "Times's" critic I 

could not agree with, would be his suggestion that 

this is perhaps the best of Zola's series. To me it is 
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oneoftheweakest of all. It has a few nude pictures 
of a woman "divinely slender and young" who com- 
pares the beauty of her own flesh to satin and milk 
and snow. These are pretty; but they are mere 
sensual genre-studies. They don't compare with 
that monstrous personification of machinery in 
"Germinal," or the battle pictures of "La DebS- 
cle," or the wonderful figure of the Jew banker in 
"L' Argent," as works of art. And there are no 
other pictures in the story — real pictures — except 
that of the Spontaneous Combustion. (By the way, 
I may be mistaken, but I am under the impression 
that Spontaneous Combustion of this sort is a myth.) 
Still the book is a great book — well worth reading. 
And the characters seem wonderfully alive. I would 
not care to read it twice {the test of the highest art) ; 
but I would not miss reading it once. 

After reading Zola, the sky always seems less 
blue, and the sun much farther away. By the way, 
did you ever see "Les Soirees de Medan"? Zola 
seems to me at his very best in "L'Attaque du 
Moulin." I think there are six stories in the book 
— each written by a different pupil of Zola. (Only 
one afterwards rose to greatness — Guy de Maupas- 
sant.) And indeed Maupassant never excelled the 
story he contributed to " Les Soirees " — " Boule-de- 
Suif." All the stories except Zola's (!) are diaboli- 
cally immoral; but it is the immorality of artists — 
not feeble, but vigorously cynical, like the art of 
Diderot's or Voltaire's " Contes." " Le No. 7 " is a 
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very fine piece of brutal realism. How curious that 
the man who did it could never do anything else! 

I have been trying to think what all this sort of 
work will produce in time. Its own time is already 
past; but all that has ever existed as a popular 
vogue must continue to exercise some influence in 
another way. Perhaps the effect of this pessimism 
may, after all, prove less of value in the reaction it 
provokes than in the new perceptions of life's prob- 
lem which it forces. However morbidly exaggerated 
the teaching of it, there may have been need of such 
teaching. It is true that we advance by ideals; and 
yet we must not allow the Ideal, as a mere abstract, 
to veil from us the real horror and misery and pity 
of struggling life. Perhaps the fault of the old ideal- 
ism was its artistic exclusiveness; and Zola was 
right in calling it a "drawing-room Idealism." Such 
art could appeal to a very small section of the human 
mind. The future needs a ficrion to appeal to the 
hearts of all who can read and feel. The cunning of 
it is given to but few; — yet I think Rudyard Kip- 
ling is of those thus favoured by the Gods. 
Ever most truly 

Lafcadio Hearn 



Sepltmber-J, 1893 
Dear Chamberlain, — I suspect you are more than 
right about a want of something in Symonds. The 
"Atlantic" critic said it was the lack of the story- 
teller's power, essential to the really great historian. 
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I think, too, that Symonds must have felt the hand 
of Death upon him, and have handled his material 
hurriedly — without that thorough digestion of it 
necessary for dramatic effect. 

I have never been in Italy since a child, and 
know it only from books. When six years old I spoke 
two languages — Romaic and Italian, both now 
utterly forgotten. But what a delight I should have 
to visit Italy now. From my reading, and from 
pictures, 1 suppose what you say about the inferi- 
ority of the Italian Cathedrals must be true. Indeed 
the chmate could scarcely be suited to Gothic archi- 
tecture, eh? But I would like to know whether 
Milan is an exception in your judgment. Taine says 
it is not. But Tennyson cries: 

O Milan! O the chanting choirs,— 

The giant windows' blazoned fires, — 

The height, the depth, the glcwm, the glorj-l — 

A mount of marble — a hundred spiresl 

Now this does give an idea of imperial Gothic 
magnificence. But is it true? 

On the subject of Japanese smells. No one who 
has lived much in the tropics is likely to be bothered 
by smells in Japan — except when feeling unwell. I 
was only badly bothered in Oki. I fear you could not 
bear Saigo; for even the Japanese, in all their houses 
there, keep incense burning. Though very fond of 
daikon, I don't like to smell it while being cooked; 
and the smells made by the scavengers are, of course, 
severe temporary trials. In Tokyo I never noticed 
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any smells, nor in Kyoto. The sense of smell varies 
much in different persons. A friend in the Southern 
States had such a faculty that he could track a deer 
by scent, as well as one of his own hounds. He was a 
polished gentleman of the old school, and appre- 
ciated delicate odours; but he told me that his 
faculty was a great suffering to him. There is cer- 
tainly no doubt of one fact — that by living con- 
stantly in the midst of any particular odour, one 
finally ceases to detect its existence. 

What you say about the great poets is most true. 
Still, I think we lose a great deal of pleasure by con- 
fining ourselves to the Masters. I read every poet I 
can get hold of, I read therefore a vast heap of rub- 
bish. But I am rewarded by the discovery of rubies, 
and diamonds, and emeralds. Take Joaquin Miller. 
No man has written at times more absurdly. But 
what divine surprises and jets of light he has at 
dmes — as in that magnificent outcry to the Plains, 
beginning with the words "Room! — room — " or 
as in that verse: 

I saw the lightning's gleaming rod 
Reach forth, and write upon the sky 
The awful autograph of God — 

or in those fines from the "Ship in the Desert": 

A land of Silences — a land 
Of shoreless deserts strewn with sand 
Where Desolation's dwelling is; — 
Where, wandering from day to day. 
You say, "To-morrow sure we come 
To rest in some cool resting place," — 
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And yet you journey on through space 
While seasons pass, and are struck dumb 
With Marvel at the distances. • • • 

I quote from memory; so may do injustice to my 
favourites. But I must venture to close by trying to 
quote from James Maurice Thomson. Who cares 
for James Maurice Thomson? Yet he wrote "Ata- 
lanta's Race": 

When Spring is old, and dewy winds 
Blow from the south, with odours sweet, 

I see my love, in shadowy groves. 
Speed down dark aisles on shining feet. 

She throws a kiss, and bids me run 
In whispers sweet as roses' breath; 

I know I cannot win the race. 
And, at the end, I know is death. 

Yet joyfully I bare my limbs. 
Anoint me with the tropic breeze. 

And feel through every sinew run 
The vigour of Hippomenes. 

Oh! race of Love, we all have run 
Thy happy course through groves of spring. 

And cared not while we lost or won 
For life or death, or anything! 

Imagine how utterly foreign to Japanese feeling all 
this ! Could not even be explained. 

Faithfully ever Lafcadio Hearn 

September ^^ 1893 

Dear Chamberlain, — Conder's book on Gardens 
rather knocks my attempt to write about the phi- 
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losophy of the Eternal Feminine — West and East. 
I had imagined no sex-idea connected with Japanese 
iove of nature. But it seems there is a sex-idea, and a 
pairing idea even, in the arrangement of stones. Of 
course it is different from our idea. But it is there. 
All my Japanese experience convinces me of this 
fact: "There is nothing absent from Japanese life 
which vie imagine to be absent; all we have is there — 
only the colour is different!" My first ideas were like 
Lowell's, about the absence of individuality. There 
are millions of individualities, but one has to live 
close to them to discover them. They are strong, but 
their tints are not the same. 

I believe I may have been vaguely half right. Our 
sexual idea is probably nude and Greek, and that of 
the Japanese robed and Oriental. Perhaps Japanese 
art might say to the Western idealist something like 
what a Minister of Spain said to the fellow who 
wanted to present the Queen with a pair of silk 
stockings, "Know, sirrah! that the Queen of Spain 
has no legs!" Might not Japanese art, as I suggest, 
observe to us, " Know, sirrah ! that Nature has sex, 
but not any geometrical lines of thigh, breast, or of 
those parts which inspired your Venus Kallipyge, 
and which you are always thinking about!" Vet I 
don't see how to say this in an English essay with 
proper convincing force. 

The other day I was astonished to hear the bam- 
boo curtain suspended in front of doorways called a 
kirishitan. Asking for explanation, I was told this: 
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The peculiarity of the bamboo curtain is that it 
prevents any one outside from seeing into the hous^ 
while those inside the house can see through it very 
plainly everything which happens outside. And this 
is like magic Now a Christian is a sort of wicked 
magician: therefore the curtain is called a Christian. 
I suppose this must be from the days of the padres. 
What do you think of it for an etymology ? 

If you ever do get to work on that much-to-be- 
hoped-for illustrated edition of "Things Japanese," 
don't fail to call on me for anydiing you think I can 
offer in the tine of contributions. 

Ever most truly Lafcadio Hearn 

Srptemier 14, 1893 
Dear Chaj.iberlais, — The first of your two un- 
answered letters brought me woefiil ideas; — I tried 
to answer it, but failed to do so to my own satisfac- 
tion. I found fault with yourdoctor, and with Miya- 
noshita, and with all sorts of things — without being 
able to suggest any more satisfactory means of im- 
provement. But your next letter brought me joy; 
and I am full of hope again that you will pass a good 
winter. 

1 am ashamed to say I know little of Pascal except 
the "Pensees"; but I am going to send for him and 
read him through — together with Rousseau and 
Botleau, whom I have known hitherto only by de- 
tached works. What you tell me about Symonds is 
amply awful. It was especially the Italian literature 
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TO BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN 

of the " Renascence" I hoped to be made acquainted 
with. Yriarte, in his " Un Condottiere au XVI siMe," 
made me hungry for more knowledge on the subject. 
Rossetri gave us delicious spiecimens of the pre- 
Raphaelite poets, from 1 200 to ijco; but how fill up 
the awful lacuna that Symonds has left. By the 
way, 1 suppose you know the French have reprinted 
Burchard — in Latin, of course — the terrified sec- 
retary of Alexander Borgia. I think the publisher is 
Ernest Leroux. What a reading that would be! 

You are right about Holmes being very light as a 
poet. I think you would like Aldrich more on closer 
acquaintance. His "Judith" is worthy almost of 
Tennyson, Bret Harte, I think, is great in his pathos 
and his weirdness — especially in such pieces as 
"Concepcion de Argillas," "Por el Rey" — "Miss 
Blanche's Rose," etc. . . . 

My grind has begun again. This term twenty-one 
hours a week. Every year, I remark, they try to 
make my work more practical, and less theoretical. 
I have no books, and now three fresh conversation- 
classes. Japanese students do seem to lack one 
thing — spontaneity. Conversation must be always 
painfully forced by questions. Original questions, 
original suggestions, original ideas are seldom ut- 
tered. They are written sometimes; but out of four 
hundred — no, out of fully one thousand — that I 
have taught, I do not remember ten accustomed to 
ask or to say original things. Perhaps there were 
eight. Out of that eight, two are dead. 
3^ . 
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I have no belief in the worth of a literary course 
for Japanese students. The standard is too low. No 
class has sufficient mastery of English to feel an 
author, nor even to understand the difference be- 
tween poetry and prose, "Teacher! it is no use to 
put that into rhyme for us — we see no difference 
between prose and verse." I fancy the literary 
course in the University itself must be of little value 
to those who follow it. The great rush is to the Law ! 
The reason seems to be that this branch of study re- 
quires especially the strong faculty of Japanese 
students — Memory; while the Scientific and Tech- 
nological branches require a faculty seldom devel- 
oped among them to any high degree — Mathe- 
matics. At least I imagine this to be the case. One 
disheartening fact the teacher has to face is that he 
need never expect to be able to influence his classes 
much through imagination — so powerful an aux- 
iliary elsewhere — not because his students have no 
imagination, but because he can offer them nothing 
capable of stimulating such imagination as they 
have. Now what the devil is the use of trying to 
teach English literature to a class totally insensible 
to European imagination? It is pure waste of time 
and money. 

. . . The weather has become diabolically change- 
able — approaching winter. Heavy shock of earth- 
quake the other night. 

Ever faithfully 

Lafcadio Hearn 
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TO BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN 

September 1 6,' 1 893 
Dear CitAHBERLAm, — Many thanks for the "Ec- 
lectic" which I read with much pleasure, and return 
to-day by this mail. I see that Pearson's book is 
making a great sensation. As I wrote to you lorig 
ago, I have been inclined to the same conclusions as 
Pearson reaches, for some years; but I arrived at 
them by different methods. My life in the tropics 
taught me what tropical life means for white races — 
after the trial of three hundred years; — America 
taught me something about the formidable char- 
acter of the Chinese, and taught me also the enor- 
mous cost of existing civilization to the Western in- 
dividual. I think it highly probable that the white 
races, after having bequeathed all their knowledge 
to the Orient, will ultimately disappear, just as the 
ichthyosaurus and other marvellous creatures have 
disappeared — simply because of the cost of their 
structure. There is something very sinister in the 
fact that the cost of life to an Englishman is just 
about twenty times the cost of life to an Oriental, 
nor does the difference of the two in mental capacity 
and energy by any means correspond to the differ- 
ence in ability to live. I have sent for Pearson. His 
critics are very amusing so far. The Reverend one 
finds fault with him because he does n't consider 
"Gawd" as a factor in the case; — Harrison, be- 
cause he does n't count upon Idealism, whatever 
that may be, as a factor. Idealism, in one sense, cer- 
tainly leads to moral and aesthetic development; but 
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neither moral nor lesthetic development can be 
counted on as factors in the mere struggle to live; — 
while we are bound to recognize the terrible truth 
that "the law of Murder is the law of growth." 

Please just glance at the English words at the top 
of this "ad." from the "Asahi Shimbun." You will 
not venture to include this display of Westernization 
in "English as She is Japped"; but it will serve to 
lighten the humours of a gloomy day. 
Ever most faithfully 

Lafcadio Hearn 



September la, 189J 
Dear Chamberlain, — No, you never told me 
about that delightful old man before: it was one of 
the subjects, however, which I wanted to talk with 
you about if we ever got time — because I knew 
from the preface of "Things Japanese" there was a 
romance there. What a charming sketch you could 
make, or give to me to make. Perhaps you are the 
only one in all Japan who could make it; — for the 
old men are all dead or hidden away in that ob- 
scurity which precedes death. Besides, even if one 
could now find such an old man, he would not now 
be so charming: he would have seen too much of the 
new, he would be changed in soul and in costume; he 
would have laid aside much of the beautiful naivete 
which you saw, together with his queue and his 
swords. 

Each new generation of students seems to me a 
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little harder-featured, more unsmiling, more sullen, 
more lacking in spontaneity, and less courteous, 
than the preceding, I don't much love them. They 
are very, very queer in Kyiishu. While my old 
Izumo boys still write to me, these seldom even say 
good-bye to any of their teachers before going to 
Tokyo. This year, indeed, they sent me a deputa- 
tion; but last yearnone; and the other teachers have 
told me that, on their return from Tokyo during the 
vacation, they don't even call on their old masters. 
There is something dead wrong in this brutally 
apathetic attitude of teachers and students; and 
that something wrong must have an ill-cfFect upon 
the after-life of both. I don't like it; and if all gov- 
ernment-schools are so, I had rather teach — were 
it possible — in a Buddhist charity school. 

... A curious instance of Japanese character came 
to my notice the other day. I was informed by letter 
that some Christian students, among whom was one 
of my old pupils, had been trying to obey the teach- 
ing of some beastly bigot by refusing to show respect 
to the shades at some Shinto temple. They were not 
kindly treated by the other students, as you may 
imagine. I sympathized much with one of them — 
a very sweet-hearted boy — and wrote him a long 
letter of explanation and reproach. I put the matter 
on the ground of common-sense politeness and com- 
mon heart-religion. Then I hesitated. I felt con- 
vinced that if I sent such a letter to English students, 
on the same sort of an occasion, the result would be 
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pure mischief only. Finally 1 sent it to a teacher, 
instead, requesting him first to read it, and to 
hold or deliver as he deemed best. He delivered. 
To my pleasant surprise, the result has been of the 
happiest. The Christian boys held council, discussed 
the points, and nobly confessed in a public way they 
had been misled. They remain Christians, but I 
don't think, from what has been told me, that they 
will make any more such mistakes. This is quite 
nice — is n't It? 



September 12, 1893 
Dear Chamberlaiit, — My old Inkyo has amusing 
small misfortunes. He likes to go out for a walk, but 
generally loses his way — and tries to help himself 
home again by looking at the tops of the mountains. 
Sometimes he succeeds. But when the day is foggy, 
and he cannot see the mountains, he has to ask. 
And as he speaks the old Izumo dialect, and cannot 
understand the Kumamoto folk at all — the ques- 
tioning avails him nothing. So he sits in a store 
somewhere and waits till we send out to look for 
him. Then, when we get him home, he tells us the 
history of his adventures — which are always funny. 
To-day they picked his pocket in a crowd. It is a 
great crazy-festival day (Hachimau) — on which 
they drive horses through the streets, curiously 
caparisoned, with shouts of "Boshitari! Chosen 
Boshitari!" said to be a memorial-cry from the time 
of Kato-Kiyomasa, who prayed to Hachimau before 
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going to Chosen. It is a rough festival! At all the 
larger houses the horse is halted; and the crowd is 
supplied with sake and salt fish. I contribute, of 
course. Each street has its own horse, and its own 
band of runners — in gay attire; and all bands have 
a captain, who superintends the visits, and sees that 
the sake is given only to his own men. So nobody is 
imposed on. But the old man went out to see a 
dance — a No dance; and fell among strangers. His 
loss was trifling; but he became impressed by the 
difference between Kyushu and Izumo crowds. 

The other night we had a singular festival next 
door. A teacher of dancing — an old woman of our 
neighbourhood — died last year; and on the anni- 
versary of her death, her ihai were placed on a plat- 
form erected for the occasion next door, and offer- 
ings set before it. Then all the little girls she had 
taught — from four years up — were brought to 
dance before the ihai to please her spirit. The dainty 
little fairy darlings. I went behind the scenes and 
saw all the dressing. The children were all faultless 
till the dance was over — but then being tired they 
would cry a little; and their mothers would carry 
them home — looking like wonderful dolls in their 
tiny gorgeous Kagura-dresses. Surely a Japanese 
baby-girl is the sweetest thing in all this world. 

Beyond the other side of the garden I hear and 

see something much less pleasing — the training of 

a little geisha. The child is very young; but she is 

obliged to sing nearly seven hours every day. I can 
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tell what time it is by the tone of weariness in her 
voice. Sometimes she breaks down and cries to be 
let alone in vain. They do not beat her — but she 
must sing. Some day she will revenge herself on the 
world for this — and "sarve it right!" 

The tsuku-tsuku-boshi is not yet dead; but it 
sings only at long intervals. There is great heat 
still — alternating with spells of sudden cold — each 
a little bit sharper than the last. Here winter and 
summer come and go by sudden jerks. What a 
funny country it is. There is nothing steady or per- 
manent in Nature. There is nothing steady or 
permanent in the race-character. And for fear that 
anything should be allowed to evolve and crystal- 
lize into anything resembling order, everything 
is being constantly remodelled and removed and 
reformed ! What, what can come out of all this arti- 
ficial fluidity! 

Ever most truly 

Lafcadio Hearn 



Stplemberia,, 1895 

Dear Chamberlain, — The pendulum has swung 
to the right again; and the blue devils have van- 
ished; and Kumamoto seems a good place to stay in 
for another two years. What do you think of that! 
— I wonder whether Watson's poems had anything 
to do with it. I have by no means read them all yet. 
This poetry is like wedding-cake: one must eat only 
a little at a time. "The Dream of Man" is high 
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sublimity; and urged me to fresh work at once on 
my "Stone Buddha." I was considering exactly 
the same puzzle; but my theory, luckily, Is quite the 
reverse. It is that the motive and creative power 
of the universe are burnt-out passions and fears 
and sorrows, which only transformed as forces by 
death must continue to make birth and rebirth till 
such time as they reach a second and supreme form 
of transformation by the triumph in all worlds of 
Buddha's own theory. Alas! I can't write poetry. 

Reading the introduction, or dedication, to 
"London," there flashed to me memory of a might- 
ier poem of the same kind by a smaller poet: — do 
you remember the colossal power of Alexander 
Smith's "Edinburgh"? Smith could not have writ- 
ten "The Dream of Man," but he felt the grim heart 
of a city as I think no one else — certainly no Latin 
— ever felt It. Indeed Latin lands have not yet 
developed that awful thing, an industrial centre, as 
the English and the Americans have — the indus- 
trial centre, whose blood is steam, whose nerves are 
steel — devouring the weak, consuming the strong 
^ the machine in whose cogwork each man knows 
himself caught and doomed to whirl forever. 

There are bits here and there that make me think 
of Villon. (Of course you know Payne's wonderfiil 
translations.) I was a little startled by the verses 
on Oscaf Wilde. Why do we feel that a poet like 
Watson has no right to be a mocker, to say cruel 
things to his fellow man ? We feel the same in read- 
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ing Tennyson's terrible satire on Bulwer Lytton, 
and Browning's brutal anger at Edward FitzGerald. 
I think we regard it as we regard an obscene poem 
by a priest, or in other words a sort of sacrilege to 
self. We have not yet learned (as I think we shall 
some day) to confess aloud that the highest poetry 
is a religion, and its world-priests the true prophets 
and teachers. But we feel it. Therefore we are 
shocked and pained when these betray any sign of 
those paltry or mean passions above which their art 
at other times lifts us. 

To-day I must tell you the Legend of my house. 
There are, you know, two kinds of Haunters in 
Japan — the Living and the Dead. He who built 
this house to spend his age in was happy in all 
things, except a child. So he and his wife made 
agreement with a girl to bear a child for them, under 
certain conditions: Rachel and her handmaid. She 
gave him a boy; and he sent her away — hiring a 
nurse for the boy. But he did not keep his promise 
in all things — and even his wife blamed him. 
Whereat he said nothing. Presently, for the first 
time in his life, he fell ill. The physician (a garrison 
doctor), after trying what could be done, declared 
he must die. The Kannushi told him why — " there 
was an iki-ryo in his home." So others said. Then 
remorse seized him. They tried to find the girl. She 
was gone — lost in the forty millions, God knows 
where. And the days dragged in uttermost pain. 
Then came a hyakusho, saying he had heard where 
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the woman was; Ke might be able to bring her back 
within a week. But the sick man said — "No, she 
would not forgive in her heart, it is too late." And he 
re-turned his face to the wall and died. Then the 
widow, and the little boy, and the pet cat went 
away; and I took up my dwelling in the house. The 
iki-ryo has passed. 

Ever faithfully 

Lafcadio Hearn 
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Seplimber 17, 1893 
Dear Chamberlain, — To-day there came to the 
school the whole Normal School of Kiu-Kiu — the 
Shihan-Gakko of Horai. They were received In the 
Gymnastic Hall, where all our boys were drawn up 
in hollow square. Then the first student of our high- 
est class made a speech of welcome; and the first 
of the Loochoran students responded briefly. The 
director was a Japanese. 

Except that the islanders had darker skins, they 
looked just like Japanese. They wore white cotton 
trousers, and short close blue jackets. They go 
hence to Dazaifu, to visit the Temple of Tenjin, and 
to Hakata, etc. What impressed me was the curious 
formalism of the whole reception. It ought to have 
been (by European code) highly enthusiastic. It was 
all silent and expressionless as a phantom meeting 
— though the classes were broken for it. What curi- 
ous souls! — How much would I not give to be able 
to see into them! 
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I have conquered the first vexation of licking my 
cubs into shape. They are good boys — as a whole; 
but each new class comes in absolutely savage. 
Only the Gods know how they have been trained. It 
takes real trouble for a while to get them into the 
regular drill. And you know how a foreign teacher 
is placed — he has no moral support whatever, and 
must smooth everything himself. I have never been 
obliged to complain -- but I feel, if I did, that the 
blame of the result would be rather for me than for 
the offenders. The whole idea is that a good teacher 
should be able to keep his crew in hand; if he com- 
plains, it is a sign that he is wrong! There is some 
sense in the policy, but it is too d bly genera/. 

Speaking of the oddity of the reception of our 
guests from Horai, reminds me of another queer fact 
I want to chat with you about. It affords a strik- 
ing proof of the fact that any foreigner who, without 
very considerable experiences, ventures to draw in- 
ferences about Japanese conduct is sure to be dead 
wrong. 

You remember my story about the iki-ryo. It is 
true, of course. Now listen to the odd sequel. The 
people blamed the girl very much. They attributed 
to her the death of the man who had been unkind to 
her. They sympathized with her, but they blamed 
her. 

Here comes the puzzle. Why did they blame her ? 

Perhaps you don't perceive the whole face of the 

puzzle yet. She was not blamed as a witch. She 
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was not blamed for sorcery. But she was blamed for 
the death — caused by the haunting of the iki-ryo. 

Now the sending of an iki-ryo is not voluntary at 
all. Other Things (with a capital "T") may be sent, 
But an iki-ryo goes forth quite independently of the 
will of the person from whom it emanates, and even 
without the knowledge of that person. 

How then could the people blame the woman for 
the coming of the iki-ryo and the death of the man ? 

Well, they blamed her for being too angry — 
because anger secretly nursed may cause an iki-ryo 
to form, and therefore she ought to have known bet- 
ter than to allow herself to be so angry! 

Who could divine such an explanation of the 
facts in the case? Eh? 

Faithfully ever 

Lafcadio Hearm 



October 2, 1893 
Dear Chamberlain, — I think you are right about 
Etagima — especially as my httle woman would be 
very lonesome in such a place. What attracted me 
especially was the idea of the divine Sea — the 
smell of it — the swirl and the sound of it and the 
soul of it — a chance to swim every day, and to 
watch the changing face of the water. That would 
be heaven — in days to come. 

I don't know how to praise Watson. He is fine, 
fine! — delicate, deep, penetrant. I am going to 
return him, together with the Pascal. What a 
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genius was P.; yet one cannot help regretting that 
so much genius and wit and charm of style had to be 
used up simply in attacking error. What would not 
Milton too have given us had he not wasted his eyes 
and his years in polemics? 

Would you not like to read Froude's "Spanish 
Story of the Armada"? And I will soon have Pear- 
son for you. He is a little ponderous; but a thinker 
worth feeling. He is not, however, a man of magical 
style, like Harrison, who grips your hand, and makes 
you feel the warmth of the pulse in it. Pearson has 
no pulse. He is just as cold and keen as Herbert 
Spencer, to whom, curious! — he makes but a single 
reference, though I can see that Spencer was his 
intellectual milk. How selfish authors sometimes 
arc to their teachers! . . . 

1 have been studying Japanese babies. I have 
none of my own yet. But there is a pretty custom. 
When a woman is about to become a mother, she 
borrows a baby; and it is thought an honour to lend 
it. Of course it is petted extraordinarily; but no 
amount of petting could spoil the child now in the 
house. It is only six months old, but expresses in 
a supreme degree all Japanese virtues. For example, 
it never cries or shows vexation. It invariably smiles 
when smiled at. It is docile to the degree of going 
to sleep whenever bidden, and of laughing immedi- 
ately as soon as it is awakened. Sometimes I feel 
downright afraid of it; it knows infinitely too much; 
and I strongly suspect that it still remembers all its 
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fonner births. My own child certainly will never be 
such an angel. This is the Buddha himself. 1 won- 
der that lotos flowers as large as chariot wheels do 
not rise up through the floor, and that all the dead 
trees in the neighbourhood have not begun to blos- 
som. 

Another visitor comes of its own accord. It is a 
girl; and its name is Bamboo. It is fourteen months 
old. It walks into the house, and gravely salutes 
each inhabitant. Then it points to each tree in the 
garden, and says " Ki ! " Then it points to the stones 
and says "is* I!"; always putting its finger to its 
mouth afterwards. Each day it has a new word. It 
loved me till it saw me one day in yofuku. I fear 
its ancestral recollections are not good; for it cried 
loudly and fled — mistaking me for a policeman (all 
in white). Now Missy Bamboo is the child of poor 
but honest parents. But, O Missy Bamboo, what 
were you in the previous birth? that you should 
fear a nice, good policeman? 

Ever most truly 

Lafcadio Hearn 

October II, 1893 
Dear. Chamberlain, — I am thinking it is time to 
write you — though there is no news. Suppose I 
write you of one day of my life as a sample. 1 don't 
see why I should n't — though I would not write it 
to anybody else on either side the world. 

Morning, 6 a.m. — The litde alarm clock rings. 
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Wife rises and wakes me — with the salutation de 
rigein" of old samurai days. I get myself into a 
squatting posture, draw the never-extinguished 
hibachi to the side of the futons, and begin to smoke. 
The servants enter, prostrate themselves, and say 
good morning to the danna-sama, and proceed to 
open the to. Meanwhile in the other chambers the 
httle oil lamps have been lighted before the tablets 
of the ancestors, and the Buddhist (not the Shinto 
deities) — and prayers are being said, and offerings 
to the ancestors made. (Spirits are not supposed to 
eat the food offered them — only to absorb some of 
its living essence. Therefore the offerings are very 
small.) Already the old men are in the garden, 
saluting the rising sun, and clapping their hands, 
and murmuring the Izumo prayers. I stop smoking, 
and make my toilet on the Engawa. 

7 Ajw. — Breakfast. Very light — eggs and toast. 
Lemonade with a spoonful of whiskey in it; and 
black coffee. Wife serves; and I always make her 
eat a little with me. But she eats sparingly — as 
she must afterward put in an appearance at the 
regular family breakfast. Then kurumaya comes. 
I begin to put on my yofuku. I did not at first like 
the Japanese custom — that the wife should give 
each piece of clothing in regular order, see to the 
pockets, etc.; — I thought it encouraged laziness in 
a man. But when I tried to oppose it, 1 found I was 
giving offence and spoiling pleasure. So I submit to 
the ancient rule. 
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7.30 A.M. — All gather at the door to say Sayo- 
nara; but the servants stand outside — according to 
the new custom requiring the servants to stand when 
the master is in yofuku. I light a cigar — kiss a 
hand extended to me (this is the only imported cus- 
tom), and pass to the school. 

{Blank oj 4to 5 hours.) 

Returning, at the call of the kurumaya — all 
come to the door again as before, to greet me with 
theO-Kaeri; and I have to submit to aid in undress- 
ing, and in putting on the kimono, obi, etc. The 
kneeling-cushion and hibachi are ready. There is a 
letter from Chamberlain San,or Mason San, Dinner. 

The rest eat only when I am finished: because 
there are two ukyo, but I am the worker. The prin- 
ciple is that the family supporter's wants are first 
to be considered — though in other matters he does 
not rank first. For instance, the place of honour 
when sitting together is always by age and parent- 
age. I then take the fourth place, and wife the fifth. 
And the old man is always then served the first. 

During the repast there is a sort of understanding 
that the rest of the family and the servants are not 
to be disturbed without necessity. There is no rule; 
but the custom I respect. So I never go into that 
part of the house unnecessarily till they are finished. 
There is also some etiquette about favourite places 
— which is strictly observed. 

3 P.M. 4. — If very hot, everybody sleeps — the 
servants sleeping by turns. If cool and pleasant, 
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all work. The women make clothes. The men do all 
kinds of little things in the garden and elsewhere. 
Children come to play. The "Asahi Shimbun" ar- 
rives. 

6. P.M. — Bath hour. 

6.30-7.30. — Supper. 

8 P.M. — Everybody squats round the hako- 
hibachi to hear the "Asahi Shimbun" read, or to tell 
stories. Sometimes the paper does not come — 
then curious games are played, in which the prls 
join. The mother sews at intervals. One game is 
very original. A piece of string is tied in a large loop, 
and a number of little loops and ends are made with 
short pieces of string. Then the large loop is spread 
on a velvet zabaton, so as to form the outline of the 
face of Otafuku. Blindfolded, then, the players 
must put the other loose ends and bits of string 
inside the circle, so as to make the rest of the face. 
But this is hard to do, and every mistake produces 
extraordinary comicalities. But If the night is very 
fine, we sometimes go out — always taking turns so 
that the girls get their share of the outing. Some- 
times the theatre is the attraction. Sometimes there 
are guests. 1 think the greatest joy, though, is the 
discovery and purchase of odd or pretty things in 
some lamp-lit shop at night. It is brought home in 
great triumph, and all sit round it in a circle to ad- 
mire. My own evening, however, is generally passed 
in writing. If guests come for me, the rest of the 
family remains invisible till they go away — except 
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wife — that is, if the guests are important. Then 
she sees to their comfort. Ordinary guests are served 
only by the girls. 

As evening wanes, the turn of the Kami-sama 
comes. During the day, they received their usual 
offerings; but it is at night the special prayers are 
made. The little lamps are lighted; and each of 
the family in turn, except myself, say the prayers 
and pay reverence. These prayers are always said 
standing, but those to the hotoke are said kneeling. 
Some of the prayers are said for me. I was never 
asked to pray but once — - when there was grief in 
the house; and then I prayed to the Gods, repeating 
the Japanese words one by one as they were told to 
me. The little lamps of the Kami are left to bum 
themselves out. 

All wait for me to give the signal of bedtime — 
unless I should become so absorbed tn writing as to 
forget the hour. Then I am asked if I am not work- 
ing too hard. The girls spread the futons in the vari- 
ous rooms; and the hibachi are replenished, so that 
we — i.e., I and the men only — may smoke during 
the night if we wish. Then the girls prostrate them- 
selves with an o-yasumi! and all becomes quiet. 

Sometimes I read till I fall asleep. Sometimes I 
keep on writing — with a pencil in bed — but al- 
ways, according to ancient custom, the little wife 
asks pardon Jor being the first to go to sleep. I once 
tried to stop the habit — thinking it too humble. 
But after all it is pretty ^ and is so set into the soul 
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that it could not be stopped. And this is an ordinary 
day in outline. Then we sleep. 
Faithfully ever 

Lafcadio Hearn 



Saturday, October 13 
P.S. There is a frightful storm — so that 1 would 
not ask anybody to go to the mail; and I have 
pulled open the envelope of last night's letter to add 
a line or two. 

I am working out an essay — a philosophical 
essay on "Jiujutsu," promised to the Boston folks 
by December. Could you give me any of your own 
thoughts about the reaction against foreign inBu* 
ence, and its future possibilities. Of course I want 
the pessimistic view (from the Western side) — viz., 
that the reaction belongs to the deepest instincts 
of the race, and will never pass. I am taking this 
side. 1 don't mean to say I am sure of my position. 
Who but the Gods can be sure of anything. But I 
am taking what I believe the most probable view. 
What I would especially like are sample-facts of a 
startling kind — something that will whiz through 
the imagination like a splendid mad wasp. All re- 
actions ought to be summed up if I can do it — 
moral, educational, religious, commercial. I don't 
mean to ask you to sit down when you don't feel 
like it to write me, but to dash off a few ideas on 
paper for me when you do have rime and incllnarion. 
Even a word may stir up a universe of fancies: I 
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want hints at least. You are in the nerve-centre, and 
1 am only at a very small remote ganglion — so to 
speak. 

Earthquakes increase in frequency. The boy 
Tortorie being carried across the street the other 
day might have caused the last one, I am more and 
more inclined to think him a Bosatsu. He has been 
taught to hand me letters and papers — and though 
only six month sold he does it always with a smile 
(not taught at all, the smile — must be ancestral 
habit). Then he watches me open them. I am quite 
afraid of him, and sure that he knows more than I. 
To cause him fear is utterly impossible; nor have 
any experiments sufficed to make him exhibit grief 
or wrath. It is all very well to say this means only 
perfect health; it means the influence of faith or 
character for one thousand years, at least. 



October II, 1893 
Dear Chamberlain, — Won't you think me dull? 
Well, I have malaria — it is nearly over, but it 
always stupefies me — so that I can't write well. I 
trust the autumn weather is dealing gently with 
you. 

We had great games here yesterday in commemo- 
ration of our foundation. I liked the games in 
Izumo better, because of the beautiful old loyal 
spirit they showed, love of the Emperor, love of 
country. But these were interesting, too. What 
especially impressed me was the military song 
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chanted by two hundred young men, alt keeping 
time with their feet and bringing out the last syl- 
lable of each line with a report of emphasis like a 
crash of musketry. I thought I saw for an instant 
a flash of Japanese soul — the old military spirit. 
Oh! what pains should be taken to preserve it! — 
and yet those in power do so little to cultivate it. I 
could really cry with vexation when I think of the 
indifference — the ignorant, blind indifference of 
the Educational Powers to nourish the old love of 
country and love of the Emperor. The fencing was 
rather savage, but quite skilful. I am convinced, 
however, that the French school founded by the 
terrible mulatto, Jean Louis, is the only one that will 
survive. Point will always win against edge. I be- 
lieve our soldiers are drilled in the French style. 

There was an idiot of a missionary — a simpering 
gawk — who wanted to show his Western superior- 
ity; and I knew by one look at the man that he was 
going to make an ass of himself. He did. He tried to 
throw the hammer and was beaten most absurdly 
by a boy of sixteen, and he tried to run a race, and 
was beaten badly by a man with much shorter legs. 
A foreigner is a fool to contend when not invited. 
If he is a good man, and wins — it isnocredittohim, 
as he is usually a giant compared with the contest- 
ants; and if he is beaten, the exultation shown at his 
defeat seems to say, "You have disgraced your 
nationality." I fancy the sly mockery of yesterday, 
however, was especially due to the man's being a 
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missionary. Sneers of "senkyoshi!" were pretty- 
audible in all directions. 

I finished my "Stone Buddha" and sent it away. 
Whether it is good or bad, I can't even surmise. I 
am working now on a philosophical study of 
"Jiujutsu." 

Every day has its revelations. What seem to be 
mountains turn out to be only clouds; the horizon 
forever recedes. Of Japan, I would say with Kip- 
ling's pilot: "And if any man comes to you, and says 
'I know the Javva currents, don't you listen to him; 
for those currents is never yet known to mortal 
man!'" 

Ever faithfully 

Lafcadio Hearn 

October i\, 1893 
Gear Chamberlain, — It was very pleasant to 
hear you smacking sesthetic lips over the splendid 
savour of Gautier; — you can feel now how apt 
Baudelaire's epithet applied to him — "Le parfait 
magicien des lettres fran^aises." Then you ex- 
pressed him exactly by saying "the thought is the 
word." As a mere pure artist I suppose, in spite of 
all the carping there has been about his work, he has 
not any equal in all European verse. We exact 
thinking now, as well as art — and perhaps it is 
well, since the mere mechanical mastery of verse is 
common to a whole world of poetasters. But there 
is really an art in Gautier that lifts every word into 
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the world of thinking, and that makes one almost 
ready to believe in a new Gnosticism — that words 
are Beings which reveal thdr souls only to the elect. 
You ask if I have any more "delightful surprises." 
Really ] don't know. I studied the Romantic School 
pretty well; and perhaps if you have not paid much 
attention to it, I might be able to make suggestions 
you would like. But, of course, there is only one 
Gautier. I should like to know how you will feel 
about his prose — "Arria Marcella," "Une Nuit 
de Cleopatre," "Le Roi Candaule," the delicious 
"Morte Amoureuse," "Avatar," etc. If you like 
him, perhaps you would like De Nerval, Gerard de 
Nerval's "Voyage en Orient" (two volumes. Levy, 
f. 3.50) seems to me the most wonderful thing of 
the kind ever done. You know he went to Africa, 
married a Mussulman wife, who naturally hated 
him (because he was mad) and ran away from him. 
He wrote the marvellous "Legend of Solomon" and 
"Queen Balkis" for that history — the work which 
inspired Meyerbeer. It would have been put upon 
the operatic stage, but the conception proved like 
one of John Martin's pictures — too supernatural 
in depth and breadth for any stage. He translated 
"Faust" very beautifully. Besides the voyage you 
might like his "Filles de Feu," beautiful, sober, sad, 
ghostly sketches, betraying the incipient madness 
that was at last to drive him to suicide. Dore, I 
think, made a picture of that suicide; but the police 
> the lithograph stone and suppressed the 
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work. Anything of De Nerval's would please you. 
There is a marvellous mediaeval story by him — 
"La Main de Gloire" — worth anything in the nar- 
native part of Hugo's "Notre Dame." But I can- 
not now remember what book it was in. 

Should you be able to bear the fiendish and mon- 
strous mixed with rare queer art, you would be 
greatly impressed by two volumes of Baudelaire — 
"Les Fleurs du Mai," and "Petits Poemes en 
Prose." The former work placed Baudelaire third 
among the Romantic poets — first, Hugo; second, 
Gautier. I can't say I was much impressed by 
Leconte de Lisle; — nor by any others of the swarm 
of Romantic poets. 

Of course you have read " Madame Bovary." But 
perhaps you have not read Flaubert's "Tentation 
de Saint Antoine," "Les Trois Contes," "Bouvard 
et Pecuchet," "Salammb6"- — ^ four books each of 
which would seem to have been written by a totally 
different person. Flaubert represents the extrava- 
gance of the Romantic laboriousness of art — the 
exaggerations that preceded the Realistic reaction. 
But he is very great; and not tourmente to the extent 
of the brothers Goncourt. Since Swift, 1 think no 
such satire ever was written on human nature as 
"Bouvard et Pecuchet." But don't try to read 
"L' education sen timen tale" if you have not already 
done so; in spite of its title it was a shocking failure 
in all respects. Flaubert was a victim of epilepsy; 
his affliction ruined some of his best efforts. 
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The perfection of vital Romantic prose, however, 
seems to me to have been first reached by Loti. 
Here we may disagree. But let me remind you that 
you had the misfortune to read the worst works of 
Lot! first, which is a misfortune in the case of any 
author. Perhaps if you would read his "Roman 
d'un Spahi," "Manage de Loti," and "Fleurs 
D'Ennui," you would feel as 1 do. Loti's work is 
represented by a curve — 

"Roman d'un Spahi" 
"Manage de Loti" "Fleurs d'Ennui" 

"Aziyade" Five works, each 

weaker than 
the last. 

I really think the prose of those three exotic books 
ought to charm you even more than the poetry of 
Gautier, and in an equally subtle way. 

It is no harm to ask you if you have read the 
"Contes Dr61atiques" of Balzac, either in the 
quaint but easy French or in the excellent English 
" Droll Stories" {by Chatto & Windus) with Dore's 
four hundred and twenty-five marvellous illustra- 
tions. The book is cheap; but it ought not to be read 
without the illustrations. Comparing the French 
with the English version, I found that, although the 
translation is wonderful, many Rabelaisian expres- 
sions have been toned down. But I notice that the 
book is having a great influence even ujxin the 
higher criticism. I see references to it constantly. 
Of course it is more daring than Gautier's "Made- 
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moiselJe de Maupin." But "de Maupin" is only an 
artist's dream; the personages of the "Contes Drola- 
tiqucs " are all alive. And the stories are not all droll ; 
there are some which are in the highest degree 
pathetic. Even the drollness is terrible: it was the 
humour lighted by the fires of the stake, or shad- 
owed by the gibbet of Montfaucon. Of all the 
wonderful things in that book, perhaps the most 
wonderful is the story of "Le Succube." The Pari- 
sian publisher is Gamier Frdres. 

Well, I won't tire you with any more literary chit- 
chat to-day. Let me say your letter about the Reac- 
tionary Movement completely revolutionized my 
work — caused me to remodel it completely. As I 
told you, even a suggestion may work wonders for 
me. What I wanted was your point of view, and 
having got it, I reasoned "why"? The answer to 
the "why" settled the dilemma I was in. 

Two points in the letter occur to me to speak of. 
It may be true as you say that this tone of the 
nation is Jingo; but you did not quite understand 
the feeling of your humble servant. It was the 
contrast between the artificial character of loyal 
expression as I see it here, and the sincere heart- 
rooted character of loyalty in Izumo that impressed 
me. Now I think this is partly due to the insincere 
and artificial character of the teaching of the na- 
tional feeling. In Izumo it was the real old-fash- 
ioned soul-thing; here it is done, with a cynical 
smile in the sleeve. 
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The other point was about the missionary prop- 
erty. Really I can't see that the Japanese are wrong 
at all. First, the property, being acquired in contra- 
vention of law, and by fraudulent evasion of that 
law, might quite justly be confiscated. Secondly, as 
the money was given professedly for the Japanese 
Church, and not for the support or convenience of 
foreign missionaries, the native Christians have a 
moral right to demand its cession as a test of the 
sincerity of foreign religion. Personally, of course, 
I think the missionaries ought to be put on a small 
ship, and the ship scuttled at a reasonable distance 
of one thousand miles from shore. 

You said a very nice thing about Mason in one of 
your letters, that he was "always sane." I can't pre- 
tend to be always sane. Indeed I may confess I have 
been practically insane for a great part of my exist- 
ence. You will therefore not be surprised to hear 
me say that I wonder how you can read the Yoko- 
hama papers without going mad. The " Herald " you 
sent me spoiled two meals for me. The extracts were 
all right, but the comments. I never open the 
" Mail " any more; I am afraid to. It only spoils my 
temper and my work. So I envy you. You can look 
down upon all this, as you say, "with amusement." 
I cannot even think of it without feeling just as you 
would feel to see some cowardly or base action very 
close to you. You see the race struggle much more 
philosophically. Doubtless it is the best way. I feel, 
too, the absurdity of any struggle against eternal 
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laws. But, nevertheless, those few insane ones who 
believe themselves able to fight the Infinite, do 
accomplish something; they effect some delays in 
disintegration, and preserve in their protests the 
memory of something beautiful that might other- 
wise be lost. 

Which reminds me of the absurd episode at die 
close of your last letter, the episode of the drunken 
sailors. It set me to thinking what is the value of 
obscene vulgarity in evolutional processes. And I 
came to the conclusion that the coarseness and 
roughness and brutality which most shock us 
abroad, have their indirect value as social checks — 
brakes. They are a perpetual mock and menace to 
sentimentality, and prevent certain exaggerations. 
Ever faithfully 

Lajcadio Hearn 

Oh! I must add the following from a recent com- 
position: "Autumn has becomed. It is the season 
when the sound of the rivers sink us into deep asso- 
ciation. And the mountains are lonely, having lost 
their ADDRESSES." (He meant their beauty.) 



Dear Chamberlain, — The more I read Kipling's 
"Rhyme of the Three Sealers," the more I am as- 
tonished at the immense power of the thing. It 
gains with every reading. And how little of the 
world's modern fiction and poetry does this! It is 
die sign of true genius — the perfect imagination 
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that reaches its goal by unknown methods. There 
is, indeed, the trouble you spoke of long ago — that 
it is written in a dialect, so to speak, which may 
change rapidly. Still, I doubt if our rough speech 
changes much more rapidly than does our refined 
tongue. The English of the eighteenth century is 
not the English of to-day, though we understand and 
admire it. Kipling must last, anyhow, a hundred 
years — that will make his best work classic. 

But what are "sheer strakes," "chocks," "bends 
and butts," "cleats," and "topping-lifts"? You will 
confess that, though mysterious to the landlubber, 
there is a blocky, bumping, raking force, even in the 
sound of them that tells. Yet again, what — oh what 
is a hoUuichickie? Is it a kite? — a pi-yoro-yoro? 
Weird and funny at once — is n't it? 
And we '11 go up to the wraih of God as the holtuschickie goes. 
But he'll lie down on the killing-grounds where the hollusc/tickie 

go- 
But it seems to me that, leaving the descriptive 
art of the thing out of the question as above all 
praise, Kipling reaches his supreme art in the two 

simple lines — 

And west you 'II turn and south again, beyond the sea-fcg's rim, 
And tell the Yoshitsara girh to turn a ilUk/or him 

It is, of course, the very first time that any Western 
writer ever succeeded in making infinite poetry with 

1 that much befouled word; — there is more art in 

that one line than in all "Madame Chrysantheme." 

1^^^ But that is n't the wonder alone: the wonder is, that 
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with that simplest touch, a whole world of pathos 
- the whole romance and better nature of the rough 



sailor ; 



■ appears — his rude tenderness — his super- 
stition — his isolation — his vague empiric educa- 
tion by travel, teaching him that one faith may be 
good as another — his consciousness of no hope from 
his own by the breaking of every law, human and 
divine — and fifty other things! That is sheer magic. 
One word more would have spoiled the effect. One 
word less would have rendered it impossible. And 
no genius — not Victor Hugo — could even have 
changed a word without ruining the perfect balance 
of the whole infinitely pathetic utterance — the 
moral of it — the poetry of it — " the pity of it." 

I won't try to praise the rest of the astonishing 
study — the sudden change of feeling from anger to 
kindness — the change of the modem man, wicked 
only for a reason, for a profit — good underneath 
all. But one could write a book on the thing. 
Ever faithfully 

Lafcadio Hearn 



Dear Chamberlain, — I think your version of the 
origin and necessity of the rhyme alternation — as 
expressed in the treat just received from you — 
must be correct. What I ventured on was only a 
theory as to the period of the adoption of certain 
rules to govern the use thereof — and as to a pos- 
sibly romantic origin. We may both be right: cer- 
tainly you must be. As for me, I find this in Saints- 
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bury — regarding the Provengal causo: "Here the 
rhymes were interlaced, and the alternation of mas- 
culine and feminine by degrees observed." (End of 
eleventh and beginning of twelfth — lasting to 
thirteenth century (first Period.) Best work (second 
Period) of the thirteenth century — referred to in 
the above lines.) Saintsbury thinks that of Pro- 
vengal poetry only the lyrical form affected North- 
ern French as a literary influence. But he also thinks 
the Northern lyrical work published in Bartsch's 
"Romanzen und Pastourellen" (Leipsic, 1870) was 
indigenous. The question you bring up is not 
touched by him — probably never occurred to him, 
By the way, since you tell me you have not paid 
much attention to Provengal, I am sure the early 
work would delight you; and I am almost sure the 
felibres would charm you. I have not studied the 
tongue itself — only made out beauties cited in 
works on the troubadours, etc. But I would like to 
coax you to experiment with the modern Provengal, 
in the shape of Mistral's "Mireille." Leroux (?) 
has published a delicious edition of it at four or five 
francs, I think, with the Provengal text on the left 
page, and a parallel prose modern French transla- 
tion on the other. It is beautiful, I think: I loved it. 
Wish I had a copy to send you. But I was beaten 
out of my library — nine hundred and fifty volumes 
about — by a smart Yankee doctor in Philadelphia. 
Vanity and vexation of spirit! I believe the modem 
Provengal is a splendid introduction to the elder 
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form — so they say. Some of my New Orleans 
friends used to speak it well. It sounded like inverte- 
brate Spanbh mixed with Italian. I have no copy 
of S. Prudhomme's poem, or I would be so glad to 
send it you. I never had his complete works — nor 
even the delightful Parnasse collections: I used only 
to pick up bits and scraps of the Parnassien school 
in the French reviews and in the "Figaro." But 
were I sure of things I would spend one thousand 
yen to-morrow for French books. Prospects are so 
uncertain, however, that I must abandon literary 
luxuries. I study now only "thinking books" — la 
raison sans melange? And I am almost ashamed to 
confess one base indulgence in luxury of recent date 
— a complete set of Goethe. Of course it 's solid 
thinking in a certain sense — but not the kind of 
thing one should buy unless able to purchase lots of 
pure literature. Clifford, Stevens, Bain, Huxley, 
Galton — those are the men I ought to read. 

I wrote an extravagant note to you yesterday 
about Kipling's last. But it really expressed my 
conviction and feeling. The thing is wonderful, and 
haunts me asleep and awake. 

What you say about the hope for a nation willing 
to sacrifice life for an idea is certainly the grand 
truth — that which stills the angriest hopelessness 
as oil smoothes the waves. There is, indeed, that 
hope — if the detestable officialism can be choked 
to death in another twenty-five years. The friend 
who has been lifting corners of the veil for me, 
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showed me to-day the reports of the old Sapporo 
college under American management. 

Well, that was a school. But what is it now? And 
what are the middle schools changing into? Is it 
possible there may come at last a general failure 
of the whole system — as in Korea. The very zeal of 
the beginning gives one that fear. 
Faithfully 

Lafcadio 



P.S. I will copy that Kumamoto Rojo, and send 
the copy whenever you wish — preferring with your 
permission to preserve the original MS. 

It has occurred to me that you might have been 
thinking of the Dalkokumai Ballads, when you sug- 
gested a paper for the Asiatic Society. I did not 
finish working at them — but will later on. Should 
you wish them, tell me. The only trouble is, they 
won't be of any value as literal translations — which 
is what the Society should certainly have — 
should n't it? I will write later about other things. 

My old Japanese grandfather does not hear well, 
and is not often talkative. But he sometimes tells 
queer tales of the past. The appearance of an Eng- 
lish man-of-war off Osaka in his youth was the sub- 
ject of his last narrative. The idea about foreigners 
in those days was apparently superhuman, for the 
servants of the samurai nearly all ran away from 
them, when ordered to the beach. If I could write 
the old man's exact words, you would enjoy his 
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narrative. It struck me, while I was hearing the 
interpretation, that if the old men still living could 
be induced to write down all their reminiscences, 
out of the mass extraordinary interest could be 
extracted. 

Ever 

L. H. 



Dear Chamberlain, — Your kind letter from 
Miyanoshita has just come. Indeed, I have no 
sensitiveness about criticism — even upon my own 
work; — I had feared having offended in a purely 
conventional matter only. I like a very savage criti- 
cism on a book next to a very sympathetic one. And 
you — who have the most preeminent imperial 
right to criticize any critic! — never could I dream 
of protesting against your most perfect frankness of 
like or dislike to my hobbies. No: indeed! When 
you agree, of course I feel glad; and when you don't 
I sometimes feel disappointed — at not having been 
able to give pleasure: that is all. 

What is more, I know you are right from one 
point of view about Gautier. The Romantic move- 
ment, which he really headed, was a protest against 
a/i conventions — moral and otherwise^ in the 
name and for the sake of beauty alone. This pagan 
principle is recognized srill by schools of art and 
literature — without extravagance, of course — and 
all general sweeping extremes entail terrible errors. 
Mallock's criticisms are often, I think, abominable, 
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but he told the plain truth when he said that Gau- 
tier (in "Mdlle. de Maupin") had sung the praises 
not only of natural but of unnatural lust. Other 
Romantists did nearly as ill. They all sowed a crop 
of dragon's teeth. Preaching without qualification 
the gospel of beauty — that beauty is truth — pro- 
voiced the horrible modern answer of Zolaism: 
" Then truth must be beauty ! " 

It is not the highest art, of course, this worship 
of beauty. We cannot to-day touch the skirts of 
Greek art — yet we feel the realized ideal that one 
marvellous race, and only one, had a divine glimpse 
of, is not the highest possible. The highest must be 
aspirational — like music — aspirational with all 
its spirings of utterance piercing into the Future. 
But I think that every school contributes some 
tone, some colour — else unobtainable — to that 
mighty future scale of emotional harmonies of which 
the depths and the heights are still invisible to us — 
just as the possibilities of colour are still but faintly 
guessed at by us. Sense alone — pure or impure 
love of mere beauty and light and sweetness — can- 
not give the highest tones — nor the deepest; but 
they help to do something for the evolution of the 
middle Unes, which the loftier and the deeper powers 
cannot make — yet without which they would 
remain but dimly visible. 

For this reason I imagine we are not wrong to 
praise and admire even the artof Gautier and of the 
senses. Some sensualism is a good thing for human 
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nature. It softens. Nowl likethat"ArriaMarcella" 
- that reverie which expresses the whole regret of 



the r 



' for the dead Gods and the 



: nineteenth century i 
dead paganism — which re-creates the past for a 
night, and lives forever after haunted by the un- 
speakable melancholy of the broken dream. Is it 
not truth — the longing of every lover of the antique 
beauty — the dreams of every passionate student in 
the spring of thinking life? We have all had it. 
Surely never to have had it would leave life more 
colourless and less sensitive than it ought to be. 

About the impossibility of a courtesan ever being 
a heroine, I am not quite sure. Two great novels 

— one by Wilkie Collins and one by Charles 
Reade- — ^seem to hint that, even in that society 
where the courtesan is degraded as in no other epoch 
or century, a courtesan may come very near to being 
a heroine. But the condition varies much with 
country and customs. However, let us only touch 
the higher literature. I think at once of three books 
I would not like to deny supreme merit to — the 
"Manon Lescaut" of Provost, still a perfect classic 
after one hundred and sixty years' test; — the 
"Rolla" of Alfred de Musset; — and the powerful 
"Carmen" of Prosper Merim^e, which inspired so 
noble an opera — an opera that still haunts me with 
its Havanese airs, its tantalizing of tropical passion, 
its merciless lesson of the fall of those who love ///. 
Now those three are courtesans. It is true they are 

— in two cases — curses and terrors; but that great 
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novels may be written about them strikes me as 
quite possible. But, oh, what would you think of 
Balzac's "La Belle Imperia"? Certainly you would 
judge it more harshly than Froude has done "Le 
P^re Goriot," And both you and Froude are right — 
though I don't think wholly right. The spiritual 
sense in both — the Northern Gothic aspirational 
sense — is too deeply offended by the unspiritual 
element of such tales to acknowledge they can have 
any charm for a higher mind. 

You ask me to recommend some books I like, and 
I may venture to try something in the larger and 
stronger way that I imagine you might like. But I 
am not sure. (I have been "out of the run" for five 
years; — so I have missed much.) But I would like 
you to try what I believe to be the most powerful 
emotional novel of modern times (the French ver- 
sion) — "Crime et Chatiment" of Dostoievsky, if 
you have not aheady read it. It is a crucifying thing 
to read, but it goes down to the deepest fibres in a 
man's heart. This is a greater book even than Tol- 
stoi's "Cossacks." I like the Russian writers, very, 
very, very much. I think Tourgueneffs "Virgin 
Soil" greater than Victor Hugo's "Mis^ables." I 
think Gogol cleverer than our cleverest society novel 
writers. And I like the little stories these men write 
— the delightful little stories of Tourgueneff — the 
"Nouvelles Russes," etc. There is so much in little 
stories! You might not like "A Lear of the Steppe," 
etc., but you would like, I think, "Les Reliques 
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Vivantes," etc. (Except Dostoievsky: 1 only want 
my worst enemy to read some of his short stories.) 

Only one living French writer writes tolerably 
sane short stories worthy to compare with those of 
the Russians — Daudet. Daudet's short stories of 
the Franco-Prussian war struck me as greater works 
of art than even "Le Nabab," "Froment Jeune et 
Risler Aine," etc. They have not the comical power 
of the same class of stories by De Maupassant, but 
they have what De M. never possessed — deep 
human sympathy. 

And I might venture to ask if you have tried 
Ejornson? If you have not, and should attempt 
"Synnove Solbakken," I fancy you would like to 
read everything else he has written. The puzzle of 
these Norse writers is their enormous force combined 
with childish simplicity. Take up a volume, and you 
think you are reading a book for babies. All at once 
tremendous passion shows itself, masters you, and 
shakes you into profound respect. Andersen's 
charm, you know, was marked by this same power. 
These Northmen never condescend to look for 
ornamental words — they have no devices, no tricks 
at all — nothing but great huge, smoothj frank 
strength. They are my despair! I could nt-Ptr write 
a page like Bjornson though I studied for a century. 
But I could imitate in English a Florid Romantic. 
Ornamental luxurious work is n't the hardest. The 
hardest is perfect simplicity. 

And I find myself thinking of Taylor's noble 
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poem, "Lars," and that made me think of American 
writers. You spoke not very admiringly of Holmes 
one day; — but did you ever read " Elsie Venner" ? 
I fancy you would like it. However, 1 won't say 
anything more about American writers to-day. 
Ever most sincerely 

Lafcadio Hearn 



P.S. A Japanese Riddle. 

(Do you like riddles? I do — only when I can 
find the answer. I don't like the others much — ■ 
because they may turn out to be Sphinx-riddJes; 
and I am afraid of being devoured.) 

This is from the local newspaper: 

Young Kyushu farmer goes into a public bath, 
finds the water too hot for his taste, and cries out, 
"This is Jigoku." Grizzled relative in the bath ex- 
claims to him, "You are an animal! — why hair 
upon your face have you not got? Suppose I was in 
the Penitentiary — I am your relative!" Young 
farmer vainly tries to apologize; — says he had no 
double meaning. Relative proceeds, "You are a 
mushi; you are a child new-born. Give me back 
your wife: she's my blood! Whatright has an insect 
like you — who knows nothing about living — to 
a wife?" Young farmer says, "All right!" Goes 
home, tells his wife all, pets her, and sends her to 
the relative. Two days later goes to the house of 
Jigoku — calls out the returned wife, and whispers 
her to go to another relative's house at once. Wife 
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goes. Young farmer then enters house, and kills ex- 
penitentiary relative with the edge of the sword. 
Returns to other relative's house and embraces wife. 
Wife and husband bathe, dress, feast, and compose 
poems!! Then both kill themselves. 

Now all this is very, very puzzling. What public 
opinion under the circumstances could force a man 
to send back his wife for the mere asking? Then why 
the necessity of killing? Why the perfect, joyful 
acquiescence of the wife, and the universal sym- 
pathy with the dead, and the general opinion of the 
murdered party as guilty of murder. What strange 
ethics! — what strange pride and power of purpose! 

"And if any man was to come to you and say, 'I 
know them Jawa currents' — don't you listen to 
him; for those currents is never yet known to mortal 
man" . . . etc. 

L.H. 



November 2J, 1893 
Dear Chamberlain, — Many sincere thanks for 
kind letter and the enclosed kind notice of the In- 
troduction. Whether you will like all the book 
equally with what you have seen of it, I cannot say; 
but as H, M. & Co. never publish anything very bad, 
you will not, I think, find your ventured criticism 
untrue. Perfect equality of tone through a book of 
this kind is scarcely possible; — for one page written 
for print, perhaps ten have been suppressed. . . . 
I am sorry I cannot tell you anything satisfactory 
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about good works of a special kind on modern 
French prosody. Perhaps Saintsbury's history of 
French literature will contain some valuable refer- 
ences — but I do not know to what date he brings 
up his history; and the existing schools have brought 
in some new ideas. It strikes me that both in prose 
and poetry Gautier is essentially alliterative, as in 
the line — 

Une grace atroce, — 
La grace da gladiaceur. 

And the crispy crunchy sudden thawing into soft- 
ness of the Symphonie — 

De quel mica de neige vierge, 

De quelle moelle de roaeau. 

I am sorry to have praised to you stories you do 
not Hke — though your beautiful criticism of the 
dramatic element in "Le Roi Candaule" shows you 
were not altogether disgusted. My excuse is that 
besides the fact the " Morte Amoureuse" is regarded 
as Gautier's most remarkable story by critics of the 
highest class, it has been translated by Lang, under 
the tide of "The Dead Leman," and it was thought 
worthy of a sonnet by Swinburne, who is certainly 
a good judge. "Arria Marcella" 1 like even better; 
but I suppose you will be still more disgusted with it. 

I think your idea about a possible limit to Chinese 
emigration and acclimation would be, if fully sup- 
ported by facts, the only powerful argument pos- 
sible against the predictions of Pearson. Unfor- 
tunately, perhaps, the facts seem to be the other way. 
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China can send streams out from three of her own 
different zones of climate; and her people pour into 
Siberia as well as into Singapore. I have seen China- 
men everywhere in the West Indies. They are get- 
ting all the small-shop trade into their hands in some 
of the islands. They settle on the Pacific coast from 
Canada to Southern Chili. Panama alone proved a 
deadly climate to them; but the West Indian negroes 
also died there, and faster. 

A suggestion apropos of prosody. Sidney Lanier 
met the difficulty of vexed questions about metres 
and their names by a curious book that might please 
you — if you do not know it "The Science ot Verse" 
(Scribners). He gives all the measures in music, and 
thinks that is the quickest way to teach the art of 
poetry. It is certainly the most natural. The only 
trouble is that the student should know music as a 
preliminary to being taught by such a method. 

Many thanks for kind telegram. All well. 
Ever very truly yours 

Lafcadio Hearn 



Dfeemter 3, 1893 
Dear Chamberlain, — . . . There is a whole world 
of evolutional suggestion in that letter of yours — 
especially in the passage of it relating to the influence 
of musical development upon language forms. It 
seems to me to explain a host of riddles. The other 
day while labouring to do something with the ter- 
ribly dull narrative of another Japanese ballad, I 
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dominant language would give the predominant 
quality, after the fusion, to any measure of this kind. 
Our own ballad measures appeared only after the 
conquest. Again there is this possibility — perhaps 
(?) — ^ that in early measures of four there would 
have been only two rhymes — as in our own early 
ballads, the masculine rhymes not being at first used 
at all. In our old ballads the second and fourth 
lines only rhyme — in ninety-nine cases, perhaps. 
But the mere weakening of the tonic accent you 
speak of would also be a reason, the creative effort 
following the direction of least resistance — basing 
its work on the feminine rhymes. However, this is 
all the guess-work of a man so ignorant about philol- 
ogy that it may be impertinent for him to guess at 
all. I have an idea that the historical prosody of 
French is rather fully treated, in a very pleasing 
way, in the great modern works on the poetry of the 
troubadours and trouveres, and on the literature of 
old Provence. I say "idea" because I read many 
extracts from these books, at a time when I was try- 
ing to study Mistral and the modern Provenyal 
singers. I cannot (horrible to say!) remember a 
single name. But probably nothing of solid value 
produced in France could have escaped the omnivc>- 
rous German philologues. 

Wife is well, and running about as if nothing seri- 
ous had happened. The boy is everything that I 
could wish — except one thing. After all, he is 
going to be fair-haired and fair-eyed, and not much 
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like a Japanese. Something of the Hearn family not 
in Lafcadio Hearn at all is developing very strongly 
in him. I've mapped out all his little future. Ma- 
son's advice is right — I think, confirms my own 
resolve. This little being needs my whole life, time, 
strength, care — everything I can give before going 
to the hakaba; — I shall barely be able to freight 
and supply the ship for its voyage. No more life- 
ships shall be launched! — I am rather proud, how- 
ever, of this one, and not much afraid of the future 
therefor. 

I fear it will tax patience to read such a long 

episde — but your last was so brimful of su^es- 

- tions that a brief reply was out of the question. 

Ever, with grateful regards 

Faithfully 

Lafcadio Hearn 

December 13, 1893 
Dear Chamberlain, — You are beautifully right 
about Hugo in his nobler moods. He is simple — 
but carries in his s'miplicity what Clifford calls 
"cosmic emotion." 

About the accents — well, I never studied the 
question; but is it really the accent that makes the 
difference? I did not think it was. "Nearest" and 
"dearest" and "clearest" seem right to me simply 
because the sound suffices to fix their meaning most 
clearly. Not so exactly with "near" and "veneer"; 
— there the second part of the dissyllable is a per- 
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feet repetition in sound of the monosyllabic word. 
It only struck me about this way: When the termi- 
nation of any polysyllable contains the exact sound 
of another word with which it is made to rhyme, the 
rhyme is unlawful — becomes a sort of bastard pun. 
(Isn't this almost right?) And no two words of 
different meaning but similar sound can be used as 
rhymes — such as " sewn " and " sown " — or " tern " 
and " turn " — for like reason. It seems to me the 
question is rather of meaning than of accent — that 
the accent only is explanatory. In "nearest" and 
"dearest" — the suppression of the initial consonant 
leaves no intelligible remainder; — "^iwtj/" having 
no meaning. But in such unlawful rhymes as 
"polite" and "delight," the suppression of the only 
differently sounding parts of the word leaves re- 
mainders with not only the same sound, but the 
same possible meaning — to the ear. 

Oh dear! I am sorry (for myself only) that you 
already have the book I wanted to give you. The 
engravings are delightful — are they not? Then you 
probably know whether the work contains anything 
that I could build upon. I have reached that stage 
at which the collector finds his legends grouping 
themselves — each new fact only reechoing an idea 
already received several times. This is sterilizing to 
fancy. I am always in the state of hope for a new 
sensation, but seldom get it. The little book of 
Kwannon I have — full of queer little pictures. I 
would like to get some good things out of the Kom- 
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pira book, however; for I hope to make something 
of the trip in a literary way. In a financial way, I 
never expect to make anything. No publisher ever 
paid me anything except under threat of a lawsuit, 
and then as little as possible. The pay of the maga- 
zines is about twenty dollars a page; the "Atlantic" 
paying less than half that; — but other magazines 
than the "Atlantic" spoil a man's work, caricature 
it with beastly illustrations, and take only what will 
feed the popular man. You know the popular man 
wants nothing fine. On the contrary, the " Atlantic " 
goes in only for fine work; but they want it too fine. 
They are forcing me into philosophical writing. 
Perhaps it is the best thing possible for me at the 
present — because I can obtain no help for any 
lighter kind of work, and can get no material; but it 
condemns a man to a very restricted audience. In 
order to read such stuflF at all, the audience must 
have become well-crammed with book-lore of a 
special character. 

Perhaps you would like Sully Prudhomme. He 
has written exquisite things — some. And perhaps 
you would like bits of Louis Bouilhet. I made a 
translation of S. P.'s "Les Yeux"; but I fear it is 
a desecration. Of Bouilhet, I venture a version — 
I can't give you the original, as I found it only in 
Maxime du Camp's "Souvenirs," which I no longer 
possess. Please don't think of the faults in my verse: 
it is only the strangely weird idea of the poem that I 
would call your attention to: 
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THE MUMMY 
Startled, — as by some far faint din 

Of azure-lighted worlds, — from sleep, 
The Mummy, trembling, wakes within 

The hypc^eum's blackest deep, — 

And murmurs low, with slow sad voice: 
"Oh! to be dead and still endure! — 

Well may the quivering flesh rejoice 
That feds the Vulture's gripe impure! 

"Seeking to enter this Night of death. 

Each element knocks at my granite door: — 

"'We are Air and Fire and Earth — the breath 
Of Winds — the Spirits of Sea and Shore. 

"'Into the azure — out of the gloom 
Rise! — let thine atoms in light disperse! 
vith the date-palm's emerald plume! 
Scatter thyself through the universe! 

■"We shall waft thee far over waste and wold; — 

Thou shalt be lulled to joyous sleep 
By leaves that whisper in light of gold — 
By murmur of fountains cool and deep! 

""Rise! — perchance from thy dungeon dark 

Infinite Nature may wish to gain 
For the God-like Sun another spark — 

Another drop for the diamond rain!' 

"Woe! Mine are death's eternal bands! . . . 

1 feel Them come, as I lie alone — 
The Centuries, heavy as drifted sands 

Heaping above my bed of stone. 

"O be accursed, ye impious race! — 
Caging the creature that seeks to soar, 

Preserving agony's weird grimace 
In hideous mockery — 
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Do you know — whenever I get very despondent, 
I feel just like Louis Bouilhet's mummy; — I think 
of the far azure-lighted worlds, and I feel the years, 
like sand-drifts, heaping all round the soul of me. 

Ever very faithfully Lafcadio Hearn 



December 14, 1893 
Dear Chamberlain, — What you said in your last 
letter about the effect of darkness upon you in child- 
hood, haunted me: I thought I would revert to it 
another time. And now that about one hundred 
compositions have been corrected, I can find a 
chance to chat about it. 

You specified nothing: I understand the feeling 
itself was vague — like many other feelings of child- 
hood of which the indefiniteness itself is a fear — a 
sort of mysterious depression of which you could not 
yourself have told the cause, (This I also remember 
— but it became coupled with other unpleasant 
sensations of which I shall speak presently.) It 
seems to me these feelings of earliest childhood — so 
intense and yet so vague — are the weirdest in all 
human experience, and that for the best of reasons: 
they are really ghostly. Not of our own experience 
are these; — they of the dead — of the vanished 
generations behind us; — and ] am not sure but 
that our pleasures are equally weird at that age. 
I remember crying loudly at an air played upon the 
piano — in the midst of a fashionable gathering; — 
and I remember people (long buried) whose names I 
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have quite forgotten, making their voices and faces 
kind, and trying to coax me to tell what was the 
matter. Naturally I could not tell; — I can only 
vaguely guess now; I know the emotions stirred 
within my child-heart were not of me — but of other 
lives. But then I had to give a reason: so I lied. I 
said I was thinking of my uncle who was dead 
(though I never really cared for him at all). Then 
I got petting, and cake, and wondered, young as I 
was, how I had been able to deceive. 

Have you not noticed how utterly the psycholo. 
gists have failed to explain the Fear that comes in 
dreams? The suspension of will-power is given as an 
explanation; but that will not do — because there 
is frequently loss of will-power in dreams unaccom- 
panied by the real fear of nightmare. The real fear 
of nightmare is greater than any fear possible to 
experience in waking moments; it is the highest pos- 
sible form of mental suffering; it is so powerful that 
were it to last more than a few instants it would 
cause death; and it is so intimately linked to feelings 
of which we know nothing in waking hours — feel- 
ings not belonging to life at all — that we cannot 
describe it. Itiscertainly well that we cannot. Now 
I have long fancied that this form of fear also is 
explainable only by the inheritance of ancestral 
memories — not any one painful experience, but 
the multitudinous fears of a totally unknown past, 
which the Gods have otherwise mercifully enabled 
us to forget. The memories themselves are indeed 
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gone — only the sensations of them remain, stir into 
life at vague moments of sleep, and especially in the 
sleep of sickness, when the experiences of real life 
grow faintest in recollection. 

Well, when I was a child, bad dreams took for me 
real form and visibility. In my waking hours / saw 
them. They walked about noiselessly and made hid- 
eous faces at me. Unhappily I had no mother then 
— only an old grandaunt who never had children of 
her own, and who hated superstition. If I cried for 
fear in the dark, I only got whipped for it; but the 
fear of ghosts was greater than the fear of whip- 
[nngs — because I could see the ghosts. The old lady 
did not believe me; but the servants did, and used to 
come and comfort me by stealth. As soon as I was 
old enough to be sent to a child-school, I was hap- 
pier — because though badly treated there, I had 
companions at night who were not ghosts. Gradu- 
ally the phantoms passed — I think when I was 
about ten or eleven I had ceased to fear. It is only in 
dreams now that the old fear ever comes back. 

Now I believe in ghosts. Because I saw them? 
Not at all. I believe in ghosts, though I disbelieve 
in souls. I believe in ghosts because there are no 
ghosts now in the modern world. And the difference 
between a world full of ghosts and another kind of 
world, shows us what ghosts mean — and gods. 

The awful melancholy of that book of Pearson's 
may be summed up in this, I think — "The Aspira- 
tional has passed forever out of life." It is horribly 
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tnie. What made the aspirational in life? Ghosts. 
Some were called Gods, some Demons, some Angels ; 
— they changed the world for man; they gave him 
courage and purpose and the awe of Nature that 
slowly changed into love; — they filled all things 
with a sense and motion of invisible life — they 
made both terror and beauty. 

There are no ghosts, no angels and demons and 
gods: all are dead. The world of electricity, steam, 
mathematics, is blank and cold and void. No man 
can even write about it. Who can find a speck of 
romance in it? What are our novelists doing? Craw- 
ford must write of Italy or India or ancient Persia; — 
Kipling of India; — Black of remote Scotch country 
Hfe; — James Uves only as a marvellous psycholo- 
gist, and he has to live and make his characters live 
on the Continent; — Howells portrays the ugliest 
and harshest commonplaces of a transient democ- 
racy. What great man is writing, or can write of 
fashionable society anything worth reading, or of 
modern middle life — or of the poor of cities — 
unless after the style of "Ginx's Baby"? No! those 
who write must seek their material in those parts of 
the world where ghosts still linger — in Italy, in 
Spain, in Russia, in the old atmosphere of Catholi- 
cism. The Protestant world has become bald and 
cold as a meeting-house. The ghosts are gone; and 
the results of their departure prove how real they 
were. The Cossacking of Europe might have one 
good result — that of bringing back the ghosts — 
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with that Wind of the Spirit which moves the ocean 
of Russian peasant life for the gathering storm. 

Sometimes I think of writing a paper to be called 
"The Vanishing of the Gods." 

Perhaps you are tired of theories. But I want to 
speak of one thing more — a t/ieonzer, a beautiful 
French boy of seventeen, whose name was Henry 
Charles Reade. He died at seventeen. Friends who 
loved him collected his boyish poems, and printed 
them in a little book— seven or eight years ago. 
One of these poems expresses a sensation only a 
psychologist of power could explain. It relates to 
what Spencer tells us is relative to all antecedent 
experience. I offer my own "overdone" translation 
of it — because I have not the original. The original 
was more simple, and in all respects worthy of a 
better rendering; but the idea is as follows: 

I think that Gcxl resolved to he 
Ungenerous when I came on earth. 

And that the heart He gave to me 
Was old already ere my birth. 



He placed 


within my 


childish br 


ast 


A worn-c 


uc heart - 


- Co save ex 


pense 


A heart long torturcc 


by unrest 




And Corn 


by passio 


I's violence 





Its thousand tender scars proclaim 
A thousand episodes of woe; — 

And yet I know not how ic came 
By all those wounds which hurt it 

Wichin ics chambers linger hosts 
Of passion -memories never mine — 
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Dead fires — dreams faded out — the ghosts 
Of suns that long have ceased to shine. 

Perfumes, deliriously sweet. 

Of loves that I have never known. 
It holds — and burns with maddening heat 

For beauty 1 may never own. 

O weirdest fate! — O hopeless woe! 

Anguish unrivalled! — peerless pain! — 
To wildly love — and never know 

The object wildly loved in vain! 

Certainly the lad who could write such a poem at 
sixteen might have been a poet if he lived — don't 
you think so? 

Lafcadio Hearn 



"January 12, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — Twenty thousand thanks 
for your kind criticisms. As to the general verdict, 
it is the very highest I could wish to obtain from you. 
To write about such matters at all, situated as I am, 
is a hazardous thing — having no one whoever to 
exchange ideas with by word of mouth. 

Of course your illustrarion of the Chinese love of 
rhyme (and indeed I ought to have remembered 
Legge's illustrations) knocks one of my suggesrions 
out of existence; and I shall suppress it. Thanks also 
for notes on the margin, or rather queries. The ugli- 
est one, that is, the only one I can't answer at all, is 
the query about quadrupeds. I never have been able 
to satisfactorily explain to myself the contrast 
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offered by the drawings of cats, dogs, horses, and, 
above all, cows — to the marvellous drawing of 
insects, flowers, landscapes, and en masse, or as 
figures in a landscape, even men and women. I 
can't think it is the mere difficulty of size. Why 
should a cow be drawn so much worse than a dragon ? 
Yes, that is an ugly matter to get over. But, of 
course, I presumed in my article to refer only to 
things not suggestive of sex; — horses and cows, 
etc., certainly are. Why should a Japanese artist 
astonish the world with drawings of monkeys, and 
not be able to draw a cow? Here again, my theory 
has to face a series of exceptions I can't get over. 
All 1 can venture is this: — From the intrinsic merit 
of the art itself I cannot help suspecting (or, if you 
like, wishing to suspect) that there may have been 
social conditions, conventions, or disabilities of some 
sort which checked the development of that art in 
one direction — or perhaps traditions which checked 
it, or (jerhaps other causes connected with the 
religion, the agriculture, etc., of the people. All 
this may seem wild. But the common explanation 
that large subjects were beyond the range of Japa- 
nese art does not strike me as tenable. However, here 
1 must acknowledge my ignorance. 

As to the two queries on Wordsworth: — I did 
not mean to call Wordsworth obscure, but I think 
Tennyson is more lucid, simpler, requires much less 
mental effort to follow. There is great depth in 
Wordsworth; — I confess I have to re-read stanzas 
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several times id get the meaning clear. Parts of the 
"Ode to Immortality" I think you would acknowl- 
edge hard reading. That Wordsworth conceived 
Nature as Intelligence is alone a good proof of his 
depth. And I must confess my sympathy with 
Arnold's criticism that one must wade through a 
vast heap of rubbish in order to get all the beauties 
of Wordsworth. On the second query, it is true that 
Wordsworth is much less characterized by the an- 
thropomorphic spirit than other poets — as he is 
also less imaginative; but when he does describe, he 
can look even at houses anthropomorphically: 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep. 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 

However, the question is: "How do we see the 
beauties of Nature?" (By "we" understand the 
artistic West.) Do we generally see them with the 
coldly moral gaze of Wordsworth, or do we not 
rather see them through the passional delight of 
Shelley? — or the fantastic fetichism of Coleridge? 
— or the spirit of the Amourists? I think artists 
generally certainly do not look at Nature like 
Wordsworth. That you yourself cannot, your lines 
about Fuji plainly show, and your much more beau- 
tiful lines about the colour of the scenery at Miyano- 
shita. Wordsworth represents for me the cold 
theological view of the world; we have to love him, 
because he touches infinite truth betimes, but surely 
he was immensely deficient in sense of imagination! 
Never in his life could he have felt Byron's lines: 
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They looked up to the sky, whose floating glow 
Spread like a rosy ocean, vast and bright; 

They ga7ed upon the glittering sea below 
Whence the broad moon rose circling into sight; — 

They heard the waves plash, and the wind so low. 
And saw each other's dark eyes darting light 

Into each other; and beholding this 
Their lips grew near and clung into a kiss. 

He describes sensation almost miraculously — but 
the sensations are rarely very fanciful. 

Be the intellectual world as it may, however, the 
vast middle class abroad certainly seem to feel that 
all beauty is feminine, and the exceptions in any 
class should not break the rule. But in regard to 
what I said of terrible beauty, even Wordsworth's 
"Yea! Carnage is thy daughter!" is an example. 

Of Corot, I can't speak; I only saw engravings. 
But I think the charm of colour, of sound, of per- 
fume, are all (in spite of Grant Allen's beautiful 
book) related (to-day) to our passional sense. That 
German music should have crowded out Italian for 
a time only proves that we are rising higher into the 
ether; the passional music will come back to favour, 
etherealized and infinitely more powerful as an 
emotional influence. Of course, I am not supposing 
that you suspect me of a tendency to hard and fast 
rules. There arc no general rules of a sharp sort; but 
to insist upon absolute accuracy would kill specula- 
tion and paralyze fancy — wouldn't it? 

Mason's criticism is partly right from his point of 
view as expressed in his letter, I think. But I also 
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diink that neither m this article nor in a previous 
one did he quite understand my drift, which was 
psychological. I still think, as you say, the foreigner 
does not see the real Japanese life, even under the 
most favoured conditions. Only the other day, at a 
Japanese house, my host, drawing his child to his 
breast, and caressing it, said to me: "We cannot 
do that among ourselves, and the little fellow knows 
he has not any right to come near me (meaning cud- 
dle up to him] when there are guests. But as you 
are a foreigner, you will excuse him." In Izumo, I 
noticed contrary signs, proving that the conduct of 
husband and wife to each other is by rigid rule 
purely formal under observation; even the pretended 
throwing aside of formality is formal. Of course I 
have learned something of other lives — but not 
by my own observation. The emotional side, even 
in the case of death, is forever hidden, not from us 
alone, but from all. I heard the other day of trage- 
dies that astounded me. The sufferers — fellow 
teachers — never interrupted duty, nor hinted of 
their loss or suffering in any possible way. They 
would have thought themselves degraded to have 
done so. 

And now for the big? — Are you really surprised 
that I think evolutional philosophy has enormously 
spiritualized our idea of woman and made her in- 
finitely more precious? Well, it is true I have seen 
no books written upon the subject; but the doctrine 
entails the result I specify. Here I would wish to be 
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able to talk; to explain my thoughts on paper fully 
would take too long. I can only suggest. The physi- 
cal or material facts of evolution are terribly beau- 
tiful and wonderful. But what is infinitely more 
terrible and beautiful and wonderful is the psycho- 
logical story of evolution. Let us think of a sweet 
young pure girl, with the mother-soul (mutter 
seele?) in her but half-fledged. According to theol- 
ogy, what does she represent? A freshly created 
being, moulded by an imaginary God. According to 
materialism, what is she? A perfect female body, 
brought into existence by material laws, and des- 
tined to live and perish like a plant, a human poly- 
cotyledon. According to evolutional philosophy, 
what is she? Not one — but countless myriads of 
millions of dead in one life manifestation — an 
incomprehensible Multiple, that has appeared but 
once in the order of the Cosmos, and never can 
appear again. 

But that is only the barest definition. Why is she 
beautiful? Because in the struggles of unknown 
millions of years between the tendency to beauty 
and the tendency to ugliness — the beautiful tri- 
umphed over unspeakable obstacles and won. Why 
is she good and sweet and lovable? Because by the 
sacrifices, and the love, and the sense of goodness 
acquired by countless millions of mothers — in 
spite of ail conceivable suffering and pain and terror 
and fear and wickedness — the sum of all the un- 
thinkable multitude of tendencies in the race to 
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goodness triumphed to appear in her. A good man, 
a good woman, seemed a small matter a century ago 

— men and women were, as for Heine, Nos. i, 2, 3 

— II, 12. But when we learn scientificaMy at what 
awful cost of suffering and struggle and death any 
single moral being is evolved, surely the sense of the 
value of a life is increased unspeakably. And on the 
other hand — how much more terrible does a crime 
appear. For of old a crime was a violation of the 
laws of a country, a particular society, a particular 
theology. But in the light of the new philosophy, a 
real crime becomes a crime against not only the to- 
tality of all human experience with right and wrong 

— but a distinct injury to the universal tendency 
to higher things — a crime against not humanity 
only, but the entire Cosmos — against the laws 
that move a hundred millions of systems of worlds. 

Years ago I wrote a story I am now ashamed of; 
but I cut out a paragraph and send it, because it 
embodies some of my fancies on this topic. Still, 
I can't write my thoughts to you; they are things 
to talk over only. Thousands of illustrations only 
could satisfy me. 

Then there is this other very awful thing. Here is 
a woman, for example, who is good, sweet, beautiful. 
Since the being of the world, all life, all humanity, 
all progress has been working against evil and death 
in one line. The end of the line only is visible. 
It is that girl. She represents the supreme effort. 
But she is a creator. Her place is to continue the 
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infinite work of the dead. He who weds her has an 
awful responsibility both to the dead and to the 
unborn. To the dead, if he should mar their work. 
To the future, if he plant in that bosom a life inca- 
pable of continuing the progress of the past. But this 
is too long. Are you not tired? 

Ever most truly 

Lafcadio Hearn 

Dear Chamberlain, — Looking over Saintsbury'a 
"French Literature," which I received only to-day, 
1 find in regard to the origin of the alternation of 
masculine with feminine rhymes, a remark. As I - 
guessed, you will remember, from our own poetry — 
it seems the alternate form began with Provencal, 
in which the earlier form was eight-syllable lines 
rhyming together, pair by pair, and, subsequently, 
the form changing, the alternation of feminine and 
masculine began. This would be the natural evo- 
lutional process, of course. But that the invention 
was Provencal, and made just perhaps about the 
time of the amorous feeling which created the 
courts of Love, would, I think (though Saintsbury 
says nothing about it), account for the first place 
being given to the feminine. 

In the accompanying volume ("Specimens"), 
also received to-day, I find that Saintsbury, who 
both in the Encyclopasdia Britannica and in his 
"History of French Literature" characterizes "La 
Morte Amoureuse" as the most perfect of all 
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French short stories, actually cites three pages of it 
as the only prose sample of Gaurier's best work. 
On the other hand, 1 certainly cannot agree with 
Saintsbury that Baudelaire's " Fleurs de Mai" 
"were never popular" or worthy to be — nor that 
Zola and the Realist school are insufferably dull, 
have no art-sense, and owe their existence to the 
appetite for vice. I have not read him all, of course; 
but while some of his criticisms both delight and 
surprise me, others strike me as showing total in- 
appreciation of the characteristics of the writer. 
Certainly, it would not be well for us if we had to 
accept the judgment of any one literary critic as 
final. It is only through conflicting opinions that we 
reach the secret both of the faults and the merits. 

I noticed that the presents manufactured this 
year show less of innovation than last year. The 
figured silks, haori linings, etc., were among the 
most beautiful things I ever saw — chrysanthemum 
blossoms, flower sprays of divine colours (inducing 
an unforgettable blaze of iris-blossoms) — dragons 
and clouds — birds, etc., and landscapes. The only 
unpleasant break in the hundreds of designs I saw 
was one representing Lieutenant Gunji and Lieu- 
tenant Fukushima exploring ripples and deserts of 
damascening. These were costly; but perhaps the 
simplest things were even more charming. I bought 
piles of towels, because they were just as good as 
kakemono. Some were figured with Chinese poems 
and Japanese poems; — some had scenes from 
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plays; — and some scenes from Oguri Hangwan (!); 
not to speak of views of Matsushima, Fuji, etc. 

The sake cups were less vulgar than last year; 
but 1 saw one horror, the word beef (sic) in gold 
letters upon fine porcelain (made as presents from 
butchers !) 

From Nagasaki I got a Consular letter with ex- 
traordinary spellings; — I enclose as a curiosity. I 
have written a long answer asking advice, but hesi- 
tate to fKDSt it. My folks won't hear of becoming 
English citizens, and losing power of acquiring 
property in the interior. If the Consul Quin is a 
good fellow, he might write to me; but I feel again 
he might snub me, etc. 

It has suddenly occurred to me that my reference 
to masculine and feminine rhyme alternation in 
Provencal is childish — as I forgot that I did not 
know whether in that era the rhymes were thus 
named at all. What might again be considered, 
however, is the appearance, in early French poetry, 
of verse in two languages — one line in Latin and 
one in Romance, alternately. Your question is cer- 
tainly most interesting, but difficult to solve. Per- 
haps it can't be certainly solved at all, because the 
early ballad-poetry of the Northern French dialect 
has completely disappeared, if it ever existed, which 
some doubt. 

I fancy I may have discovered the truth about all 
that disgusts me in Government schools. One said 
to me yesterday: "There is little love between 
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students and teachers and little zeal in the teaching 
— simply because the Government schools are offi- 
cial nurseries. The teacher may be in love with his 
profession, but he may not. He is merely a Govern- 
ment official in hard fact. He regards teaching as a 
step to rank, and perhaps to public life in the capac- 
ity of a foreign representative, or a Tokyo office- 
holder. He is appointed not for his abilities, but for 
his relationships or his utilizeability, so to speak. 
The students understand the position perfectly 
well, and act accordingly. There is no more respect, 
much less reverence." 

Let me tell you a rather pleasant story of local 
life. An old shopkeeper who sells us lacquerware had 
a queue — like not a few other old shopkeepers in 
Kumamoto. He professed to detest all Western 
manners, dress, ideas; and praised the tempera 
antiqua without stint. Whereby he offended young 
Japan, and his business diminished. It continued 
to diminish. His young wife lamented, and b^^ed 
him to cut off his queue. He replied that he would 
suffer any torment rather than that. Business be- 
came slacker. Landlord came round for rent. All 
three were samurai. Husband was out. Landlord 
said, "If your husband would cut off his queue he 
might be able to pay his rent!" "That is just what I 
tell him," said she — " but he won't listen to me." 
"Let me talk to him!" said the landlord. Queue 
comes in, out of breath, and salutes landlord. Land- 
lord frowns and asks for rent. Usual apologies. 
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"Then you get out of my house," says the landlord 

— "get out at once." Queue cannot understand old 
friend's sudden harshness, becomes humble in vain 

— makes offers of his stock in payment. Landlord 
says, "Hm! what?" "Anything you like in the 
shop?" "Hm, word of honour?" "Yes." Landlord 
joyfully to wife, "Bring me a scissors, quick!" 
Scissors is brought. Dismay and protests checked 
by the terrible word "Yakusoku." Off goes the 
queue. Owner mourns. Landlord laughs, and says, 
"Old friend, I make you now a present of the three 
months' rent; you owe me nothing." Business 
begins to improve. 

Ever most truly 

Lafcadio Hearn 

P.S. I feel the power of the anti-foreign reaction. 
The sudden hiss of hatred with which I am greeted 
by passers-by sometimes, in unfamiliar districts, 
convinces me that foreigners in the interior would 
have an ugly time in case of political troubles of a 
very likely kind. The only hope for Japan is a return 
to autocracy. 

January ii, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — I have just had your letter 
and a new big batch of proofs at the same time, up 
to galley one hundred and eighty-two — makes, I 
think, over seven hundred pages already, but more 
to come. 
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However, I want to chat first. Yes, after I posted 
my last letter, I thought to myself, "He has got me 
on Wordsworth; I can't make out a case there. I 
must give In." Indeed I think more of the Latin 
poets, 1 suppose; I think of the Latin prose- writers, 
like Gautier describing the hills qui ondulaJent 
comme les hanches d'une femme, when I write those 
things. And you are right; the world is n't all pagan- 
ized yet. Still, I fancy our artistic classes do at the 
present time feel Nature more in the Latin way than 
they did in Wordsworth's era — feel her something 
like Symonds did. Your comparison about Words- 
worth — beautiful as a swan when he glides along 
with the current of a subject befitting his powers, 
and waddling clumsily when out of it — is delicious. 
By the way, Baudelaire has a touching poem about a 
frigate-bird, or albatross, which you would like — 
describing the praet's soul superb in its own free 
azure — but helpless, insulted, ugly, clumsy when 
striving to walk on common earth — or rather, 
on a deck, where sailors torment it with tobacco 
pipes, etc. 

But about Japanese art. I, too, thought of the 
anatomy question. It did not solve the question for 
me. Why? Because / dori't believe the Greeks knew 
anything about anatomy. I say this after a careful 
study of Winkelmann and the monuments so match* 
lessly engraved by the Society of Dilettanti (what 
would I not give to have the edition I saw!), and the 
engravings of gems, etc., etc. The astounding thing 
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is that the great Italians who studied osteology — 
who drew the skeleton before covering it with 
painted flesh — never approached the commonest 
Greek outline. Did the Greeks ever dissect? It 
strikes me their religion would have rendered that 
impossible, and their humanity. How did they man- 
age? What is the awful — really awful secret of 
their knowledge of grace? We know the geometrical 
rules for the face. But those for the limbs — those 
long, lithe, light, wondrous limbs! and the torso — 
and the divine symmetry of the rest — we cannot 
find. We know they drew by rule, squaring off the 
surface with cross-lines first. But what was the 
rule? And how did they 6nd it? And the muscles 
of the Farnese — the suppleness of the miraculous 
Aphrodite — the abdominal lines of the Apollo — 
nay, the mere set of the limbs of the smallest nude 
figure on a gem! Yet they cannot have studied 
anatomy at all in the modern sense. No; they loved 
the body — they found the secrets of the divine geo- 
metrical idea of it through the intuition of that love, 
possible only in a time when there was no sense of 
shame or shyness or what we call conscience about 
sexual matters in themselves. I can't think scientific 
knowledge of anatomy could have helped them 
much in groping for the pure ideal which they found; 
it would rather have balked them. And I don't 
think ignorance of the subject would alone explain 
the Japanese incapacity in the anatomical direction. 
Strange to say, however, yesterday I saw an 
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arrlstic cow! Really! I had been invited to look at 
some kakemono by Ippo, and lo! — the first was a 
running cow. It was very good. But why? Curi- 
ously enough the cow had been drawn exactly like an 
insect; the figure was aboat as large as this sheet, and 
foreshortened — the hind quarters being turned 
toward the gazer. What the artist had caught was 
the motion — the queer crooked lumbering knock- 
kneed motion of the cow. I don't believe he could 
have done it on a bigger scale at all; he could not 
have then given the sense of the gawky movement. 
I found this in the "Athenfeum"; 

"Give me thy dreams!" she said; and I, 
With empty hands, and very poor, 
Watched my fair flowery visions die 
Upon the temple's marble floor. 

"Give joy!" she cried. Ilccjoygo; — 
I saw with cold unclouded eyes 
The crimson of the sunset glow 
Across the disenchanted skies. 

"Give me thy youth," she said. 1 gave; 
And, sudden-clouded, died the sun; — 
And on the grey mound of a grave 
Fell the slow raindrops, one by one. 

"Give love!" she cried. I gave that too. 
"Give beautyl" Beauty sighed and fled, 
For what, on earth, should beauty do, 
When love, who was her life, was dead? 

She took the balm of innocent tears 

To hiss upon her altar-coal — 
She took the hopes of all the years, 

And, at the last, she took my soul. 
ICX) 
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With heart made empty of delight -' ,-V.. 

And hands that held no more fair thing^j-'^,;'-. 
1 questioned her; — "What shall requite '* .-■•. 

The savour of my ofFeringsf" ' •',■*- 

"The Gods," she said — "with generous hand *'. .-■ 

Give guerdon for thy gifts of cost; 
Wisdom is thine, to understand 

The worth of all that thou hast lost." 

(E. Nesbit.) 

It strikes me that the workmanship might be vastly 
improved; but the imagery, the thought, the moral 
of the verses are true poetry in spite of the flaws. 
Ever truly 

Lafcadio Hearn 



Mason likes dreams. I send a sample of a genuine 
one, described as exactly as I knew how — without 
any additional imaginings. 

P.S. I forgot another thing. You are certainly 
right in holding that both sexes ought to be equally 
exalted by the philosophical idea of character evolu- 
tion. We do not disagree there at all. But of course, 
each sex studies the other as a something apart from 
itself. I, writing from the masculine point of view, 
think of the woman in the reverential fashion for a 
purpose. 

There is this, however: The perfect woman ap- 
peals to us through the evolution in her of those 
particular qualities which latter-day faith especially 
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dwells On as divine — devotion, mercy, pity, infinite 
lovpi -tenderness — all those soul-things that the 
SV'jrid's bitterness and struggle make us wish for — 
■■.alT'those things which are to make and soften the 
peace of the future Age of Gold. But the ideal man 
cannot be figured in this wise; we cannot divest him 
of the aggressive — we cannot admire him even 
without recognizing in him some latent capacity of 
inspiring fear and some potential hardness of soul. 
As a matter of stern physical fact, the man is really 
the superior being — morally as well as physically; 
his whole nature is one of greater massiveness, his 
sympathies are larger and deeper, his sense of justice 
incomparably higher and broader, and woman never 
can be his equal for plain physiological reasons. But 
in the present unhappy condition of the world, it is 
only the woman who really sees the man; it is only for 
her that he takes off his armour and mask. 

L. H. 

January 27, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — Your letter was a great 
pleasure to me for more reasons than one — espe- 
cially, however, because giving what a man is al- 
ways most hungry for in this world (unless he is a 
Diogenes) — sympathy. First, about the registra- 
tion question: Perhaps your idea of my destiny is 
prophetical, and I may again be a traveller. I think 
I ought to travel a little for literary material. But I 
cannot imagine any circumstance, except banish- 
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ment by the TensKi-sama, that should prevent me 
from making my home in Japan. Indeed, I never 
thought about such a possibility. The only grim 
outlook is death — because I am much older than I 
like to be; in that case English citizenship would be 
of no use to my folk. As for my wife, she is only a 
simple sweet-hearted country-girl; she would never 
feel at home in the life of the open ports, or be able 
to mingle at ease in the Europeanized circles of their 
Japanese society. Again, none of my folks know 
anything about business; — they would be easily 
deprived of anything. I could leave them in any of 
the settlements; but as for myself, I can't imagine 
anything which could separate us indefinitely in 
life. Leaving the moral question aside altogether — 
though it is a stronger one than any — there comes 
the consideration of the facts, thus: The Japanese 
are still the best people in the world to live among; 
— therefore why wish ever to live elsewhere? No 
one will ever, or could ever, love me any more than 
those about me now love me; — and that is the 
most precious consideration in life aside from the 
mere capacity to live. The ugly questions are death 
and lack of employment. The latter is quite possible. 
The former is important. In either event, it were 
better that mother and son were able to live in the 
interior, and own their own homestead, and have a 
little revenue, and take care of each other until 
better times. There's the odds. Yes, as you say, it 
is a hard nut to crack; but I fancy the safe side is 
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that suggested by the family instinct — they have 
all decided not to risk loss of citizenship. The 
patriarch, of course, considers me only an adopted 
son; and thinks that Izumo should always be the 
family home. 

What you say of Japanese costume as a protection 
by mimicry is glorious. 1 should like to meet the 
Japanese who had shrewdness enough to say so de- 
licious a thing! The fact struck me a good white ago 
(and I embodied it in my article on "Jiujutsu") that 
the Japanese have never really adopted European 
costume at all. ]t is worn only outside the house; 
the reifuku as a business uniform, the yofuku as a 
military uniform. Even the officers of the garrison 
resume at home the kimono, obi, haori, and tabi. 
The Kencho officials, the judges, the Governors of 
provinces, the teachers, are, at home, each and all, 
just as much Japanese as they were a thousand 
years ago. The students even hate the uniforms and 
confess its value only as a military garb. 

What you say about the French rhymes again is 
of extreme interest to me — showing how enor- 
mously complicated the most apparently simple 
subject always proves under the examination of a 
thinker, I believe everything you say about the 
"pause" — value of the single rhyme, etc. But the 
question first suggested by you — the precedence 
given to the feminine rhyme — would not be solved 
by any of these discoveries, I think; — although 
they would explain the raison d'etre for the retcn- 
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tion of the rule. I don't think it was a gradual evolu- 
tion — though it may have been ; because far, far back 
in the history of French literature it still appears, 
and because exceptions would only prove the rule 
by their comparative rarity. I still imagine (and 
will do so until a proof to the contrary turns up) 
that the solution is to be found in the old rules of 
Provencal lyric poetry — which strongly affected 
the Northern lighter verse that it preceded, so far as 
we are able to learn. Of course, this idea leaves out 
the supposition, for which no positive proof exists, 
that a mass of Northern ballad literature, antedat- 
ing the " Song of Roland," etc., has been lost. Saints- 
bury thinks this an unsubstantiated conjecture; 
and the extraordinary vitality of ballad literature 
elsewhere is in his favour. 

I suppose you can scarcely have failed to observe 
the extraordinary benevolence exercised toward 
students throughout the country. Every official 
and every teacher — or nearly every — has a 
number of shosei in his house. Nominally they 
should support themselves, but I fancy they are in 
all cases largely aided, even as to food. What you 
may not have noticed, perhaps, is that in modern 
Japanese houses of a fair class — such as my own — 
special architectural provision is made for shosei. 
There are two or more small walled-off rooms (solid 
kabe-work) contrived about the entrance which 
are called "student-rooms." The soshi-business in 
Tokyo represents only the perversion of this benev- 
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olent custom to political ends. I myself intend, if 
things turn out pretty well, to take an Izumo stu- 
dent or two later on, and help as far as can rea- 
sonably be expected. I am often asked by local 
students, but as often refuse; for others have 
prior claims, and, besides, my present house is too 
small. 

The native benevolence does not draw the line 
at shosei. I know a number of cases of hard-worked 
teachers contributing regularly every month to the 
university expenses of boys whom they have taught. 
I asked, "Are they really grateful?" of a very cyn- 
ical professor. He said, "Yes, I believe they are; 
— they are grateful to their Japanese teachers for 
personal favours." I said, " But they are not grate- 
ful to foreign teachers?" He answered — "Well, 
no: that is quite a different matter," Then I won- 
dered whether this is not just because we foreign 
teachers are really so much more selfish towards 
them — for reasons we cannot help, of course. 

Lastly: The benevolence of the teachers does 
not stop there. Special teachers devote their whole 
spare time to unpaid, gratuitous teaching — in 
many instances. Takejiujutsu! Our present teacher, 
a disciple of Kano's, builds here at his own expense, 
in his own residence grounds, a jiujutsu hall, and 
teaches all his spare time without a cent of remuner- 
ation. Take natural history! The least sympathetic 
of all the teachers gives his whole leisure to extra 
labour in this direction. Perhaps it is the very excess 
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of such kindness on the part of the native teachers 
which creates the feeling of "ofFness" between the 
foreign teacher and the students. His greatest 
kindness suffers terribly by comparison. 

Again the foreign teacher is trusted only as an 
intellectual machine. His moral notions, his sym- 
pathies, his intuitions, his educational ideas are not 
trusted at all; — a Japanese teacher is always con- 
sulted by preference. There seems to be the set con- 
viction in every official mind that a foreigner cannot 
understand Japanese students. Indeed I suspect 
that those among us who sympathize with them, 
and wish to know them, may really understand 
them much better than they can understand us — 
which is saying a good deal — just because of this 
solid conviction about our mental incapacity. . . . 
Ever most truly 

Lafcadio Hearn 



Extract from a composition now before me: 
'*! think the orders of the Mombusho are very 
cruel to our students. According to this document, 
the students must be very humble to their masters. 
We are giving the money for thanks for our lessons. 
The masters, who are only obliged to teach us, have 
no affection for us — so that we also have none 
for them. Whenever by chance there happens any 
disagreeing between teachers and students, then 
the students seem in the teachers' eyes to be venom- 
ous snakes, and 'the cruelty carried up to our 
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head,' so that anger is more encouraged than ever. 
(1 don't quite understand this.) 

"In Japan there used to be good customs — to 
honour His Majesty Our Emperor, to love our 
parents, and to reverence the old. Now the only 
precepts are about carefulness. Our hearts are 
infected with European false-hearted customs." 

Well — but is n't it true? L. H. 

January 30, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — I am really overwhelmed, 
and can't say much in way of thanks. The trans- 
lation delights me beyond all measure; it is exactly 
the thing I dreamed of! — transliteration and all. 
As I began to read it I began to sing — for the 
whole thing flashed with melody at once — the 
new jerky, menacing, clarion-style — with all the 
emphasis phalanxed at the line-ends, like bayonets. 
It lives; and I am going to try to versify it. I am 
very weak and inexperienced in versifying, however; 
and it will take time. Then I will offer you the sam- 
ple, to be judged. Your MS. I will always preserve 
as a very dear thing. But do not ever take such 
trouble for me again — because it would only make 
me ashamed. Of course, 1 shall try to use the song 
for the Kumamoto paper in my own way, if you 
wish. . . , 

Is n't Lowell much like those tropical fruits that 

are ripened only by sun? He has had none of the 

frost of life to sweeten him. Tropical fruits, you 
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know, are terribly disappointing — though very 
lovely to the eye. You must go North, and far 
North, to get the fruits that have the true rich fla- 
vour and nutritive force. They have been ripened by 
sharp winds and frosts. So with men, is n't it? The 
man who has not suffered, has had only half of his 
nervous system developed. He can touch and feel 
life on one side only. It is the man who has had to 
fight with the world's rough weather that can feel 
life to several dimensions. Hence that Goethe- 
verse you know so much better than I do; 

Who ne'er Kis bread in sorrow ate — 
Who ne'er, the lonely midnight hours, 
Weeping upon his bed hath sate. 
He knows ye not, Ye Heavenly Powersl 

And so the whirligig of Time works! Would it not 
be enough to make one doubt the Unutterable, were 
all powers and privileges of feeling, seeing, and think- 
ing possible to ripen only by fertilizing the life-soil 
with gold-dust? The Eternities and the Immen- 
sities seem to equalize things pretty well after alll 
Perhaps the highest sympathies cannot be evolved 
at all without subjection, for some time at leastj tti 
the discipline of pain. 

Just as you suppose, the house revolves around 
the little boy now; I have greatly fallen intoobltv- 
ion. How good the Japanese are to children — even 
the most extravagant things said do not tell. The 
little creature's eyes, though, are bright blue; and 
I wond^ whether his possible forei^ appearanoe 
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would cause him any trouble with future sdiool- 
roates. In Kumarooto children are not gendc. The 
old grandfadier is the most ddighted. He used to 
take care of the children of the Daimyo of Izumo 
(Matsudaira Dewa-no-kami, I think) in his youth 
— and is accustomed to children; besides, he has 
still the heart of a child. He sings the luUabysof 
long ago, and among many others one which 
aomedting like this: 

Tnira Kfinen 
Kxme «a nunnen — 
Urashima Taro, hasKa za^ 
Tobo Saku 
Hyaku mutsa; 
Take-Uji Daijia 
Sambiaku yo: 
Inagaki Kaji-Wo 

(He is great-grandfather by the adoption only of my 
wife by his son. She was a Koizumi, daughter of a 
samurai of much higher rank — old Karo stock.) 

I did not believe it was possible for one child to 
give constant labour, night and day, to seven per- 
sons; yet such is the fact. If I protest, I am asked 
to help — which doesn't suit my occupations; be- 
sides, the child feels strangely afraid of me: I am 
so clumsy! 

I made a speech by request Saturday on "The 

Future of the Orient," and I think the students are 

going to print it. I never sent you any of my printed 

speeches from Matsuc — there was nothing in them 
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that would not have seemed platitude to you. If this 
be printed, however, I will send it, as it is a sort of 
philosophical history of the invasion of the Western 
Barbarians — a supplement to the views of Pearson. 
The secret of many enthusiasms evoked by na- 
rional song must be, I imagine, hidden from those of 
alien race and experience. I was horribly disap- 
pointed by the "Ranz des Vaches": perhaps one 
must have lived in Switzerland to understand it. 
Songs there are, like the " Marseillaise," which ex- 
plain their history by the melody alone; so power- 
fully do they reflect the emotion of an hour. But 
I doubt whether even so splendid a song as the 
" Death of Nelson," with its shouting lines : 

England expects 
That every man 
This day will do his duty — 

could be fully understood by any Latin. And what 
would an Irish or Scotch air mean to an Italian or 
a Spaniard, in most cases? Association is the great 
witchcraft. Srill there are songs which combine the 
triple charm of poetry, melody, and association. 

"Patti is going to sing at the St. Charles," said 
a friend to me years ago: — "I know you hate the 
theatre, but you must go," (I had been surfeited 
with drama by old duty as a dramatic reporter, and 
had vowed not to enter a theatre again.) I went. 
There was a great dim pressure, a stifling heat, 
a whispering of silks, a weight of toilet-perfumes. 
Then came an awful hush; — all the silks stopped 
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vUtperiag. And Aac aoddcnlj f r ctene J oat 
f hf o u ^diat dead ImCmt a dear, cool, anaethreid- 
gtah of mdody unEke xaj aoaod I had ever heard 
before save — in tropical ni^ts — from the throat 
of a mocfcing-bini It was "Auld Lang Syne" only 

— but with never a tremolo or artifice; — a luarvd- 
kMts, audadoos simpUcirf of utterance. The aira 
of that ung^ftg rings in mjr heart stilL 

There is no song which moves me so much — not 
because of the "intolerable pathos" only — as 
Matthew Arnold calls it — of the words, nor only 
because of the souvenir of the divine voice. But 
there is a dream fastened to that song — the dream 
of an Indian city stifling in reek of pestilence and 
imoke of battle — trenches fnled with sweltering 
corpses — grim preparations against wone than 
death — die sense of vast remoteness from all dear 
things — and the sudden lighting up of all those 
memories which grow vjvid only at the last hour. 
And then, like one of those memories itself — start- 
ling beyond all startlingness — the Highland pip- 
ing beyond the walls: 

Wc twa hac paidl't i* the burn, 

Frae morning lun till dine; 
But KU between us braid hae roared 

Sin' Auld Lang Syne. 

I believe it was first the clan call of the MacGr^ors; 

— then "Auld Lang Syne." What was Beethoven 
to Ihatf 

Well, your mere statement of the history of the 
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existing military songs of course kills all hope of 
finding in them anything corresponding to sincerity 
of thought and true emotional art. Such merits 
belong only to spontaneous work, and especially to 
the creations of the f)eopIe. Only the melodies and 
the historical or local suggestions can therefore ac- 
count for the excitement these new songs produce; 
— and the most one could attempt would be to give 
the lilt and an occasional suggestive fragment — 
in a purely literary study of them. On the other 
hand, their Zeit-geist quality is of the most extraor- 
dinary, and worthy of a very elaborate essay. The 
idea of "Supensa" and "Dawin" is too enormously 
grotesque! — what a study you could make! The 
romance would n't be on the surface— but deep down 
under the whole thing there is certainly the broad 
interest of a race-effort for independence. It would 
apologize for the atrocities of many an utterance. 
" Supensa " ! ! — " Da-win " I ! ! 

I read Kipling's ballad three times last night, and 
every rime I found new surprises in it. Queer how 
he hits the local colour and the exact human tone 
always. I used to chat while stopping at Carey's 
in Yokohama with just such men and the sealers. I ■ 
rather like seamen, engineers — all that hard class. 
They can tell you wonderful things; and their talk 
is never dull. But to use it like Kipling one must 
have worked with them, lived their life. I always 
fail in trying to work out one of their yarns; the 
stage of the action is too unfamiliar to me. 
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Since you are indirecdy respoosible for 1117 hor- 
rid mbtaJce about Mr. Olukura's observaooo, I will 
revenge mystii by oSaiag yoa a caricature in words 
of Sully Prudbomme's: 

Bfeoi on Doin — totn aimfis, tooa bcno,' 
Dcs fcmt naa noaihK ont m raorore; 
IbdormeMMi faaddes tombeaox 
Et Ic Kka K Un enocre! 

If you are disgusted, remember it is your own kind- 
est fault. 

1 must write some curious Kumamoto news to 
you in a few days. The contradiction of facts and 
feelings throughout my notes to you may amuse 
you; that contradiction, however, reflects the con- 
flict of the still uninterpreted existence about me. 
And my letters are too prolix and gushy, I know; 
but if I stopped to polish them, I would never get 
through, nor would I feel quite honest. 

With sincere thanks 

Ever faithfully 

Lafcadio Hearn 



Feiruary 3, 1894 
Pendulum on the left 
Dear Chamberlain, — The heading does not im- 
ply that I feel out of sorts, or dtssatisfled, or lone- 
some. It signifies only that in spite of the most 
obstinate optimism, perceptions of the pessimistic 
sort are forcing themselves upon me. As the last 
page of my optimistic volumes left for Boston^ I 
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said to my own soul — "Oh! you foolish thing! 
what an illusion it all was!!" My soul made no 
answer. She only looked down on the ground. 

Smallness, after all, is the word. You called at- 
tention to the multitude of words in Loti expressing 
smallness. He saw outwardly and on the surface 
only. Yet one who sees inwardly is forced at last 
to think of smallness. After all, what is there large 
in Japan except Fuji, and the ranges? What has 
man made that is large? What has he done that t3 
large? What does he think that is large? What does 
he feel that is large? His gods are ghosts only — 
who eat tiny, tiny, tiny repasts. His cities are vast 
collections of wooden huts. His temples are scarcely 
better. His castles are mere timber barricades. 

And very small his imaginations are. What is 
large about them? His poems, which are only 
tiny pictures? — his deepest sentiments of heroism 
which he shares with the ant and the wasp! — his 
romances, meditevally tiresome, yet without any 
of the strength of our own medievalism! Always 
details — details infinite in number and variety, 
infinitesimal in character. And to-day, what is his 
tendency ? To make everything that he adopts small 
— philosophy, sciences, material, arts, machinery; — 
everything is modified in many ways, but uni- 
formly diminished for Lilliput. And Lilliput is not 
tall enough to see far. Cosmic emotions do not 
come to Lilliputians. Did any Japanese ever feel 
such an emotion? Will any ever feel one? 
"5 
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I watch with amusement the tendency to the 
disease which the "Saturday Review," or somebody 
else, called "Specialistitis." Does not the difference 
between the average Japanese mind ^nd the aver- 
age European mind seem to be something like the 
following: 



Thinking in 
small detail 



Thinking in 
relations 



OBJECT 

Ideas, habitually 
dissociated, and never 
synthctized, would 
never produce any line 
of thought capable of 
giving any result. 



OBJECT 

Ideas habitually 

coordinated and 
synthetized, would 

line of thought. 



And then again the comparative difference in 
mass between mere feeling in Western and in Japa- 
nese people! When I think of what is expressed by 
a musical emotion — a mere memory of Verdi; — 
■ by a Greek marble; — by a religious exaltation; 
— by a Gothic church; — by a poem — how enor- 
mous the difference in volume of life. We are Brob- 
dignagians! And yet, perhaps, the future is to these 
races! The age of giant feelings, like the age of giant 
mammals, may be succeeded by an era of smaller 
life — a life without dreams and aspirations above 
the material. Do you know Quinet's tremendous 
prose-poem about the Cathedral? 

But in a purely, hopelessly industrial age, what 

would be the use of dreams? And that age is com- 
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ing. Then the men who are giants will all starve to 
death; and the earth will be peopled by the ex- 
tremely small, and governed by extremely small 
ideas. Ever most truly 

Lafcadio Hearn 



February il, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — I have been silent for some 
days, being crazy with the labour of reading, revis- 
ing, and indexing four hundred and ninety plate- 
proofs. Therewith came a letter which will not 
please you — but which I enclose, as a duty. 
^ I think your love of indexing is simply an indi- 
cation of your force of purpose. The only way to 
face a painful thing satisfactorily is to train one's 
self by sheer strength of will to love it. This can be 
done; and you seem to have done it. But I suspect 
it is a comparatively recent feeling because you 
never indexed the " Kojiki," which greatly needs in- 
dexing. I hate — detest — abominate indexing; but 
I will gladly help some day to make an index for 
the "Kojiki," if you want. Such an index would 
have' to be enormous. 

A subject on which we are as "two souls, etc.," 
is chess — perhaps, mathematics and kindred things: 
all forms of calculation for the mere pleasure of the 
exercise. 1 have not even ih.^ /acuity, which is an 
awful confession. What I can't understand is how 
so amiable a man as Mason can be a good chess- 
player — or how, being a good chess-player, he 
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should not be a first-class man of business — a big 
merchant, etc. Strong chess-players, mathemati- 
cians (except the crazy sort), and all men with re- 
markable powers of calculation seem to me to have 
all the qualities for success in big things; — but they 
also seem to be rather hard. It is difficult for me 
to imagine Mason as a good chess-player, simply 
because he is so delightful a letter-writer. 

"A South American Republic!" I believe it. 
Spencer's explanation of the Spanish-American 
incapacity for autonomy is the half-breed blood. 
The Indian ancestral impulse overpowers all tend- 
ency to social integration of the highest kind. The 
Japanese have not this trouble to contend with. 
But they have others — shared perhaps with the 
Spanish, whom they most seem to resemble (I.e., if 
they can be said to resemble any Western race at 
all). The Northern capacity for autonomy is im- 
memorially old, racial, and is physiologically repre- 
sented by enormous capacity of self-restraint by 
judgment. One should suppose, on a superficial 
view of things, that the highest self-restraint was 
exemplified in the Japanese race. But I am con- 
vinced that it is n't. Remove the necessity for 
religious and social submission, and they will show 
no self-restraint at all. Why? Because the self- 
restraint of the Northern sort requires /ar^tf-mind- 
edness. It is rendered possible only by large, 
straight, powerful apprehensions of general truths, 
and the general effects of general causes. The 
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ability to think in relations, and in abstract rela- 
tions, alone accounts for the existence of England, 
Will the Japanese learn to think in relations — as 
a people? Not before the sun dies, I fear. The men 
who now think in relations are — the old masters of 
the Buddhist philosophy! Not the politicians, nor 
the students, nor the native teachers. 

I think it will be Korea over again — in regard to 
public education. The first enormous burst of 
zeal has been succeeded by a number of reactions — 
all tending toward a dimly visible end — a universal 
crash. The impossible was attempted at the be- 
ginning; — then preference was given to the pos- 
sible. The teaching of English was restricted every 
year. The foreign teachers and managers are being 
got rid of as quickly as possible; — and the insti- 
tutions founded and operated by them are falling 
into degradation year by year. Instead of trying to 
keep up the fabric, the appropriations are annually 
decreased. Compare the Sapporo College of 1871 
with that of to-day! The incomes of the Middle 
Schools are being reduced. The remuneration of all 
foreign teachers has been reduced. The systems of 
teaching devised for perpetuity have all been aban- 
doned — except perhaps in Tokyo. There is no system 
elsewhere. To establish a system would be impossible 
now. To establish discipline would be impossible. To 
dyke back in any way the constant movement to, 
ward utter disintegration would be impossible. 

Lest any efforts should be made to establish a 
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system, to enforce discipline, to crystallize anything 
— all educational officials and all other officials are 
being perpetually removed from place to place. 
Here we have Spencer's changes "from integrated 
to disintegrated movements." But all plans and 
purposes being fully understood, even by the pub- 
lic, the attacks made upon the educational system 
as a whole will continue; demands for further re- 
ductions in expenditure will be regularly made 
and acceded to; — the Mombusho will certainly 
become what Hasegawa Tai already called it ^ — n 
bakemono-yashiki; the students will revolt, desert, 
or disappear; — and the things will disappear also 
from want of funds to prop them up. I think it is 
reasonable to expect that, in spite of Japanese 
pride, the Higher Middle Schools will shordy (i.e., 
within a decade) vanish. They will probably be first 
changed in some way so as to cover up the shame 
of their abandonment — and gradually dropped. 
Kencho schools will follow — by the hundreds. 
Government will drop education perforce; and it 
will have to be all reconstructed by private effort. 
This seems possible to many. To me it now seems 
much more than possible. The military and naval 
schools promise to last a little longer. But how much 
longer? Assuredly there will be also a reaction in 
that direction. 

One reason why I think thus bluely is that Japan 
naturally but unfortunately overestimated her physi- 
ology. Mental capacity is nervous capacity. . . . 
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I think that universal education, just like uni- 
versal suffrage, etc., is a humbug in every country. 
It seems to me especially so in Japan. Why waste 
the national forces in the effort to bestow it on the 
millions who cannot profit by it, and to whom there- 
fore it can only be made pernicious? In this school, 
certainly only a third of the scholars ought to be 
allowed ro remain. The rest are wasting their youth. 
Men of marked capacity alone ought to have the 
highest opportunities. A reform in higher education 
ought to mean the remodelling of the system for the 
sole benefit of extraordinary capacities. 

I should like to be mistaken about all this. But 
the pendulum won't move any more. I feel it is no 
use to pretend to one's self that the race is equal to 
its own ambitions. I fee! it is no use to optimize 
about anything in relation to it. That is bad — 
isn't it? The opening of the country was very 
wrong — a crime. . . . Fairyland is already dead; 
— perhaps the anti-foreign feeling at present is no 
more than the vague national consciousness of what 
must come. "That which ye fear exceedingly, shall 
come upon you" — saith Isaiah. 

Ever most faithfully 

Lafcadio Hearh 



Ftiruary 1 6, 1 894 
Dear Chamberlaim, — When you reissue "Things 
Japanese," perhaps an extra line or two abo^it baths 
might be of interest. The custom of singing in pub- 
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Kc baths is worth commenting upon. In Tottori 
diere is a famous "o-furo-uta." 

I have been thinking how disappointing Japanese 
song-titles are. From a Western point of view the 
titles are most suggestive — but nothing suggested 
IS to be found. Your criticism seems to be just; 
" apples of Sodom and ropes of sand." 

Perhaps the condition of the Japanese dog is 
one thing which tells powerfully against our beliefs 
about the influence of Buddhism upon the treatment 
of animals. The Japanese dog remains very close to 
the primitive wolf or jackal. The "chin" makes 
only an exception to the rule. We must talk of 
the dog in general. What a difference between the 
Western and the Japanese dog! How different the 
gaze, the intuition, the memory! And how utterly 
deficient the Japanese dog In gratitude! And how 
indifferent to the question of who owns him. He 
is still pretty savage — occasionally shows it in very 
ugly ways. He feeds his young exactly like a wolf — 
chewing up, half-digesting, and then re-gorg^ng for 
the benefit of the pup. He is curiously cunning — 
but in a savage, sneaking way. 

A great russet brute lies on the sunny half of the 
street facing the college. He lets the children play 
about him, but is n't demonstrative; Japanese dogs 
never are. He is apathetic in demeanour. 1 notice 
his sharp ears suddenly prick, and his sharp eyes 
aim for a minute far down the road. That means 
inward emotion; but what it is I can't Imagine, 
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because he deliberately turns his head the other 
way, and stares at the smoke of the Aso-San. Pres- 
ently I discern — far, far away — the cause of 
the momentary emotion, coming at a lope. It is 
a dog of foreign breed — setter build — long, light, 
with silky, drooping ears. Approaching, his very 
large eyes get bi^er. He sees the red bulk lying in 
the middle of the road. A moment he hesitates; 
but the wolfish muzzle is pointed toward Aso-San. 
There is a chance. The Gwai-koku-jin "spurts" to 
pass. But at exactly the right moment the red jaws 
take him by the back. Oh! the agony and the howl- 
ing! The foreign yowls, yelps, desperately fights. 
The native does n't make a sound — he only bites. 
For half a mile he follows the fugitive ^ — ^ rolls him 
over — turns him in circles — torments him into 
frenzy. At last he comes back slowly, and lies 
down again, without a sign of excitement, among the 
children. A peasant strides along with his horse, 
and scowls at the dog. The late warrior suddenly 
changes to jackal — because the peasant happens 
to have a bamboo. Such a combination of cun- 
ning, ferocity, and cowardice is not of the civilized 



I have not yet been able to find a civilized cat. 
There must be some, but they are very rare. Shy- 
ness and treachery characterize most of them. 

The horses I don't understand at all. Never have 

I seen one struck. The peasant marches along with 

them, speaks gently to them, does not ask them to 
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labour harder than himself. I followed one day, for 
fully two miles, a peasant who walked behind his 
horse, holding the ends of two heavy planks fastened 
to the animal's back. The motion of the horse 
caused them to oscillate; — so the peasant held the 
ends and handled them in such a manner as to pre- 
vent the horse's back from being rubbed. I see lots 
of such actions. But why are these horses so horribly 
afraid? They actually whinny with fear when they 
hear a kuruma coming. It gives one an awful sus- 
picion that they must have been started out in life 
with a sufficient experience of pain to render all 
further correction unnecessary. They give one the 
same unpleasant impression as performing dogs do 
— which is unspeakable. 

This brings me to Buddhism. Surely, as you say, 
it were better for Japan to have any civilized religion 
than none — ■ and the danger is that of having none. 
You can't imagine how many compositions I get 
containing such words as — "Is there a God? — 
I don't know" — which, strange as it may seem 
to you, does n't rejoice me at all. I am agnostic, 
atheist, anything theologians like to call me; but 
what a loss to the young mind of eighteen or twenty 
years must be the absence of all that sense of rever- 
ence and tenderness which the mystery of the infi- 
nite gives. Religion has been very much to me, and I 
am still profoundly religious in a vague way. It will 
be a very ugly world when the religious sense is dead 
in all children. For it is the poetry of the young, that 
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should colour all after-thought — or at least render 
cosmic emotions possible later on. 

The Shinshu does seem to hold its own, or to 
gain (?). But there are curious obstacles. The 
students of its schools are obliged to reverence the 
Head of the sect as a living Buddha — wherefore 
modem ideas must be tabooed, or modified and dis- 
torted. (The same thing, I believe, in the Uni- 
versity; for at one time it was seriously proposed to 
secure John Fiske for the chair of Philosophy, but 
the discovery that the evolution theory assailed the 
Imperial prerogatives ended that project. I am also 
told there is no chance of having the Spencerian or 
any other form of Western philosophy ably taught 
in Japan for similar reasons — much as they pretend 
to follow Spencer.) But, as I was saying, what of 
the other sects of Buddhism ? — the enormous igno* 
ranee, the hideous poverty, the corruption? . . . 

Shinto, on the other hand, has native nobility. 
It seems to me in many ways a noble creed; and the 
absurdities of its records of the Gods arc not, after 
all, greater than those of other faiths — either 
Indian or Hebrew or Moslem. But the fox-temples 
and fox-rites and divinations and exorcism mixed up 
with it, seem to have much more influence than the 
real thing. 

Finally Christianity offers the small choice of 

thirty-two different creeds. And the young man of 

the twenty-seventh year of Meiji is disgusted. He 

thinks of all these beliefs as various forms of mental 
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disease, and cannot naturally be expected to believe, 
without a study in advance of his years, that all — 
even the most corrupt — are growths rooted in 
universal truth. 

For the educated classes no religion seems to be 
the certain goal. This means, not only that the 
whole moral experience of the past Is being thrown 
overboard by that class, with nothing to replace it; 
but it means the rapid widening of an impassable 
gulf between the educated and the common people 
— the total separation of the head from the body — 
or at best a sort of nuke-kubi future. A ghasdy 
business! 

. What is there, after all, to love in Japan except 
what is passing away? There are fairer lands and 
skies; — there is a larger — a vastly larger life — 
as much larger as Sirius is larger than the moon. 
The charm was the charm of Nature in human 
nature and in human art — simplicity — mutual 
kindness — child-faith — gentleness — politeness. 
These are evaporating more rapidly than ether from 
an uncorked bottle. And then what will there be 
but memories ? The one tolerably good thing yet is 
the cottony softness of all this life; — the let-alone 
spirit of it — for it even hates work with smiles and 
pretty words. This is good — although it means 
the absence of large feelings, sympathies, compre- 
hensions. As the stronger the light, the blacker the 
shadow it casts, so are our highest feelings offset by 
evil ones of startling power. One does not meet 
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these in Japan. But how long will this condition 
last? The bonds are only now being cast off; — 
the cage doors opened. By and by the games will 
begin — circenses. 

I am through most of the indexing. Really it was 
more pleasant than I had anticipated — gives one 
such an exaggerated idea of the extent of one's work. 
The book seemed to be enormous by the time I got 
to "Zuijin." An enormous illusion — or, rather, 
evocation of the ghost of old Japan. 
Ever most truly 

Lafcadio Hearn 
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received your delight- 



I these short 



poems, 



of which I think the two 



specimens forwarded among the most charming 
possible, I have always thought the Japanese just as 
great as they are great in art — in colour-pictures 
of precise times, moods, sensations. Very, very 
great! Each little poem gives one the same ghostly 
shock that the wonderful print does — only (as in 
these instances) it is more subtle; for it penetrates 
well into the heart — thinly, perhaps, like an acu- 
puncture, but none the less effectively. No: these 
brief Japanese poems are very wonderful. 1 felt 
that when I first read the versions of De Rosny 
in America, and afterwards when I read your 
" Classical Poetry," and the more I learn of the old 
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life, the more the conviction of the value of that 
poetry grows upon me. Without knowing anything 
about the language, I feel competent to make one 
observation: the poems are characterized by what 
we know to be among the highest qualities of West- 
ern verse — including one of the qualities most 
marked in Gautier, in Rossetti, in all great modern 
poets — self-control. This self-control means con- 
centration, means simplicity, means artistic reserve 
— and therefore power. The race-character at its 
antique best seems to speak here — - just enough and 
no more. Of course 1 suppose the study of colour, 
form, or melody in words is not at all comparable to 
Western art; — the self-control is in the utterance 
only, the thought. The measure permits only the 
briefest possible utterance, and thus assists the art 
by the cothurne etroit. 

As to genius, I am a profound, earnest believer in 
genius: I think any student of the new psychology 
must be. The literary curse of the century is the 
want of genius, coupled with extraordinary perfec- 
tion in the mastery of ail mechanical form. Thou- 
sands can write absolutely correct flat prose in a 
century of different forms of verse — not only can, 
but Jo. Hence, what a relief to read a ballad by 
KipHng! 

How genius exactly works, we shall perhaps never 

know. It means, though, exactly what you say — 

seeing, and seeing in lightning flashes. Perhaps it 

also means remembering — seeing retrospectively, 
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through rifts in the curtain of the past. The faculty 
is, of course, explainable only by the ancestral 
hypothesis: by any other, we should be obliged to go 
back to the old mediseval ideas for any account of it. 

Spencer makes a very beautiful illustration of 
ancestral memory. Imagine a number of coloured 
negatives (each photo, negative representing an ex- 
perience of a different individual); and superimpose 
them. The light still passes through; the images are 
blurred more or less; certain details are lost; but the 
general arrangement of the landscapes, their general 
tone and character, and colour, will still be dimly 
perceptible. 

If this be the general symbolic result, may there 
not be such exceptions as might correspond to 
extraordinary lucidity of the photo-impressions and 
their colours in the possible supposition of negatives 
superimposed. These might account for certain per- 
ceptivities; and, again, there would necessarily 
ensue the phenomena of strenglhening — I mean 
decupling or centupling a transmitted power by 
certain fortuitous combinations in the memory — 
superimposition. Only vague suggestions; but I 
fancy they must roughly symbolize real facts. 

Ever most faithfully Lafcadio Hearn 



February 15, 189+ 

Dear Chamberlain, — ... Indeed I should like 

very much to read that book by Loti, and shall take 

good care of it. I have Pater's "Appreciations" — 
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would you like them to read? They have fine and 
subtle quality, and penetrating needle-points of 
truth; but I fear the general effect would disappoint 
you. Still the book has become so famous, that I 
think you might like to look at it. Anything I have 
you would like to read is always ready for shipment 
to you at the drop of a postal. 

Two gleams of sunshine: 

You know there are men in this world that we 
love the first time we look at their faces, and never 
cease to love. I have met two such Japanese — 
needless to say never of this generation. The first 
was Koteda Yasusada, now Governor of Niigata. 
The second was Akizuki of Aidzu, an old man of 
seventy-three. Professor of Chinese in the college. 
I have often spoken of him. 

He came to-day to see my boy (for he had been 
away in Tokyo for some months). He brought gifts 
■ — a beautiful plum-tree in blossom, a most quaint 
vase fuU of sake, and (most precious of all) two kake- 
mono written by himself, inscribed with poems in 
honour or in congratulation — what should I say 
— of Herun-San-no-o-ko-san. He is a great Chinese 
scholar, and famous for calligraphy too. So I had 
this Soul of old Japan in my house for an hour; — 
and the Presence, like the perfume of the plum- 
blossoms, filled all the place and made it somewhat 
divine. Were there real Kami, 1 know they would 
come and smile and look just like that divine old 
man with his long grey beard. 
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The other gleam of sun was less bright, but it 
was cheerful — a visit to the jiujutsu private school. 
Its teacher, Arima Sumihito, long of the Nobles' 
School, is at all events a man. He is a pupil of Kano, 
speaks English perfectly — the handsomest Japa- 
nese I know — cynically polite — a fine aristocrat: 
in short, one of those types so different from the 
rest that I never thought before of writing about 
him. The type is impossibly reserved — not attrac- 
tive — but decidedly interesting. Well, I studied 
some marvellous things during the exhibition there; 
and as I watched the jiujutsu, and studied the sur- 
roundings, the idea came to me of a possible normal 
change, or reform, in the whole existing educational 
system. "Here," I said, "is the old samurai school 
— severely simple, healthy, lovable, romantic. 
The students delight in this return to the old ways — 
the squatting on the floor — the perfect natural 
freedom — the faultless discipline of self-control — 
the irreproachable politeness — the brotherhood 
between teacher and pupil — " Now could not 
schools be established for a// teaching in this very 
way? I think they could. It seems to me now an 
enormous mistake for the Japanese to have tried to 
adopt the Western school-system, to have built 
monstrosities of brick, and destroyed the Oriental 
relation of pupil to teacher. 



Deak Chamberlain, — I'm wondering whether 

you sent me the "Herald" article about Leiand's 
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book with a single or double purpose — I mean with 
a possibly suggestive literary purpose. 1 thought of 
talking to you a long time ago about a book — not 
of the Leland sort at all, but a book of extraordinary 
or curious personal impressions, touching only cer- 
tain tones and colours of life. However, I don't feel 
ripe enough yet. 

Leland is quite a wonderful person; but I confess 
to a slight ill-will towards him. The reason has been 
his belittling of Borrow. Now Borrow was as much 
greater in Gypsy matters than Leland, as Leland is 
greater than a police-reporter. Borrow 's life was a 
romance; his book "The Bible in Spain," despite its 
forbidding title, is a delight; and his stories are 
wonderful. Leland tries to belittle him. Leland's 
book on the Gypsy is the dullest ever written — 
worse incomparably than even Simpson's, and Bor- 
row prepared everything for him. 

By the way, you have read M^rimee's " Carmen," 
of course — matchless story ! — but would you not 
like to read the sweetest and tenderest gypsy-story 
ever written? If you have not read it, let me most 
humbly pray and beseech you to read J. Sheridan 
Le Fanu's "Bird of Passage: A Love-Story." You 
will thank me, if you read it. It is very short. 
Sheridan Le Fanu is a very great artist at his best. 
His "My Uncle Silas" is a terrible, but tremen- 
dously powerful novel. 



Dear Chamberlain, - 



am absolutely unpro> 
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ductive now, hovering between one thing and an- 
other — sometimes angry with men — sometimes 
with the Gods. But I think of many things. I have 
been long writing down extraordinary passages from 
the compositions of students. Some are simply 
queer — some interest because showing a thought 
that is not as our thought- — some are beautiful, 
as in the old Chinese utterance about the firma- 
ment: 

"What thought is so high as it is — what mind is 
so wide?" 

What most pleases me are subjects taken from 
the memories and thoughts of the boys themselves. 
I have some beauties I know to be original; and I 
have often thought of an essay about them. 

But of a few I am in doubt. Can this be origi- 
nal? 

Subject: "fVhai men remember longest." 

When I was only four years old, my dear, dear mother 
died. It was a winter's day. The wind was blowing 
through the bushes and trees round our house. There 
were no leaves on the trees. Quails in the distance 
whistled with a melancholy sound. I remember that as 
my mother was lying in bed, a little before she died, I gave 
her a sweet orange. She smiled and took it and ate it. It 
was the last time she smiled. From that moment when 
she ceased to breathe until to-day, sixteen years have 
elapsed. But to me the time is as a moment. The winds 
that blew when my mother died, blow still; — the quails 
utter the same cries; — all things are as then. But my 
mother never will come back again. 

L.H. 
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March 4, 1894 
Pendulum to the right 
Dear Chamberlain, — After all, the contract did 
not go back to H. M. & Co. My little wife was 
too shrewd. She knew nothing about what the 
letter contained, but she saw by my face that I was 
in a bad humour. So, after duly addressing the big 
envelope, she posted it — in a drawer — and asked 
me to-day whether I should not like to have with- 
held some of that correspondence. You see she 
understands me very well. I concluded not to send 
it on finding it had not been sent, but to await the 
results of the letters. Besides, after all, I am not 
sure that the return of the contract would have 
much affected H. M. & Co. 

I have given up all idea, for the time being, of ever 
living in Tokyo, Really, as you have more than 
once suggested, I think I should find it out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. Besides, I wonder whether 
Japanese life has not spoiled me for any other — at 
least in the temperate zone. The freedom of it, the 
laissez-faire, the softness of things, the indifference, 
the lonesomeness, really constitute a sort of psy- 
chological tropics. Tropical life in lat. I5*-14'' de- 
stroyed permanently my capacity for physical ef- 
fort; — this psychological tropic of Japanese life 
may have already unfitted me to endure anything 
resembling conventions and unpleasant contacts. 

I suppose, after all, that the populations of the 

Open Ports of the Far East must be much more 
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afflicted with bourgeoisme (if I can coin such a word) 
than any others — partly because composed almost 
exclusively of the mercantile middle-classes, who 
are made by conventions, and partly because the 
conventions themselves, transplanted to exotic soil, 
must there obtain a savage vigour unknown in the 
mother country. Ideas and opinions must be petri- 
fied; "it has been suggested"; "it is hoped"; "it 
is the opinion of the community"; — must be 
phrases of enormous weight there — primitive war- 
clubs — stone celts! Oh, dear, I am blessed after 
all in not having to live where people think they 
must, only because "it has been suggested" — 
while within themselves thinking also, "What an 
infernal humbug!" There is something much worse 
than dwelling in a community governed by the 
revolver, or by Judge Lynch. And that, for me, 
would be to hold a situation of absolute dependence 
in a community regulated by lawyers, codes, con- 
tracts, and opinions dry and tough as Mexican 
jerked beef. Besides this conception of an open 
port, how innocently comfortable Japanese life is! 
But why is it that these horrors do not exist in 
Roman Catholic countries? Do you find them in 
Italy, or in Spain, or in France? Zola wrote some 
articles once, " Mes Haines," well worth reading. He 
had one on religious influences in literature — 
holding that Protestant influences cut-and-dried 
and mummified and devitalized everything — that 
emotional power and high imagination must be 
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sought for elsewhere than in Protestant countries. 
Here, of course, Zola fell into the inevitable fallacy 
of a sweeping statement. It is n't all true. But 
there is much truth in it. Protestantism-Puritan- 
ism — substituting conventions for spiritual be- 
liefs — has had the most repressive effect upon 
social freedom and upon imaginative art. Milton 
towers up, as one talks, and Goethe, and a host. 
But Italy made Milton, and Faust is profoundly 
mediaeval; and I think we would find that the 
modern English writers we love most are all men 
who have felt the older influences, or who have 
emancipated themselves from all conventions. Rus- 
kin, Rossetti, Symonds — how pagan or Catholic! 
— Browning, how bathed and interpenetrated with 
the soul of Italy and of the Middle Ages! — or go 
back further, and compare the feeling of Coleridge, 
Keats, Byron, Shelley, with the greys of Cowper and 
Wordsworth. 

Is not the truth also that we English or Americans 
hate our "awful orderliness" (to use Kipling's 
word) — and all the shams and conventions that we 
perforce obey, and rush to Italy or to France as soon 
as we can get free? — (Do you know Curtis's 
"Howadji in Syria"? — there is such a beautiful 
comparison of the human soul to a camel — the 
camel that weeps when approaching a city.) But 
what cities do city-haters hate? Venice, Florence, 
Milan, Rome, Genoa? — Seville, Granada, Cadiz, 
Alcantara? — Marseilles, Paris, Rouen? — No — 
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but Liverpool, Manchester, London; New York, 
Chicago, Boston. I believe Wordsworth alone ever 
found London beautiful. What London really is 
seems to me to have been exactly felt only by Dor6. 
(You know his "London" which the English did 
not like at all.) And I say this even while wishing to 
be in London again, like Private Ortheris — "for 
the sights of 'er and the smells of 'er" — "orange- 
peel and hasphalte and gas coming in over Vauxhall 
bridge," 

But I suppose the ultimate value of conventions 
is this: — that they shrivel up all souls except the 
strongest, and that any one able to dwell among 
them and abide by them, and yet remain purely 
himself, becomes a wonder that no Latin country 
can produce. 

I found in "Wilhelm Meister's Travels," one of 
these marvellous little stories by Goethe which have 
a hundred different meanings. Perhaps you know 
"TheNew Melusine." . . . I repeat some of the facts 
only to suggest one application. There was a man a 
fairy loved; — and she told him she must either say 
good-bye, or that he must become little like herself, 
and go to dwell with her in her father's kingdom. 
She made him very, very, very small, by putting a 
gold ring upon his finger. Then they entered into 
their tiny world. Everything in the palace of the 
fairy king was unimaginably pretty, and the man 
was petted greatly by the fairy-people, and had 
everything given to him which he could desire. He 
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had a pretty child, too; and die old king was good to 
him. After a time, however, being ungrateful and 
sellish, he got tired of all this; he dreamed of having 
been a giant. He supplied himself with gold for a 
journey, and then managed to file the ring off his 
finger — which made him big again — and he ran 
away to spend the gold in riotous living. He did 
other horrible things, which you may remember. 
The character of the fairy was altogether Japanese — 
don't you think so? And the man was certainly a 
detestable fellow. 

I have become much more interested in the jiu- 
jutsu teacher I spoke of the other day, and I want to 
try to cultivate him. His slightly frigid politeness 
tells me that I shall never get very close to turn; 
but he is certainly a remarkably "fine gendeman" 
as well as an amiable man in a general sense, and 
perhaps I shall have some experiences worth writing 
about to you. 

Of Seki-Baba, whose images used to be placed 
under bridges, and of the bridge-supersritions about 
coughs and colds, you may some day like to know. 
They are naive and interesting. 

While the winter lasted the weather was heavenly. 
Now is the season of close warm air, mould, rain, 
and (what you don't especially like) atrocious smells. 
I wonder what Lowell thought of that awful cyni- 
cism of yours in "Things Japanese" about that in 
Tokyo which " appeals to the nose." 

Faithfully Lafcadio Hearn 
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March J, 1 894 
Dear Chamberlain, — . . . Oh! what a pleasure to 
get the Loti. I have only read the Japanese sketches; 
and they are really very fine. Of course Loti is very 
unjust to the Japanese woman, and has not yet 
even learned that to understand the beauty of 
another race so remote as the Japanese, requires 
both time and study. It does not strike a European 
at the first glance. He knows also nothing about 
their morals or manners, and his divinations are 
all wrong on these subjects. But aside from all 
his errors, is not the general impression given by 
"Femmes Japonaises," dainty, tender, graceful, 
mysterious and queer. His judgment of the peasant 
woman, of the Japanese interiors, of the love of 
children, are all very pleasing, however we may find 
fault with the details. The trip through the Kyushu 
country is perfection itself: I could smell the rict- 
fields, and cedar groves. That is genius! He says 
strange things betimes, however: 

II se forme i la longue dans I'air, un ensemble im- 
personnel d'Smes ant^rieures; — quelque chose comme 
un fiuidc anceitrat, qui plane ct qui vcille sur les vi- 
vants. 

(I might stagger here; I am not sure. These are 
our thoughts of the thing. But are they Japa- 
nese? I am not sure; but I think not. I think the 
ideas of the ancestral ghosts remain distinctly 
separated in the Japanese mind. I mean the mind 
of the common people. The synthetiang mind of 
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the higher intellect might have such an etherea! 
notion — not that of the peasant.) 

Ces dames marchent les talons en dehors, ce qui est 
une chose de mode, et les reins l^g^rement courbes en 
aoant{}). Ce qui leur vient sani daiile d' un ahus heredttaire 
de rioirences. 

Not hereditary at all; but the impulse to make a 
joke was irresistible, and also artistic. 

There is a delicious humour also in Loti betimes 

— whether conscious or unconscious, I cannot say; 
but I am perfectly certain that you will not be able 
to help laughing after you have read the following 
lines: 

"LeuT musique, qui les passionnc, est pour nous 
itrange et lointaine comme leur ame. Quand des jeunca 
filles se r^unissent !e soir, pour chanter etjouer . . . nous 
ressentons, apr&s !e premier sourire 6tonn£, rimpressioti 
de quelque chose de Xxhi inconnu et de trSs mystSrieux 
que da annles d'accUmatement inlellectuel n'arrioeraient 
pas J nous /aire completement saisir. 

If you don't laugh at thai, please tell me; the 
" n'arriveraient pas" to me is delicious. 

I may attempt a little criticism, entre nous. 

Surtout elles essayent de se d^rober par le rire ih teffroi 
du iumaturel. 

(A Western thought — Breton perhaps, Celtic 

— not of the Orient.) 

Dea superstitions vieJIes comme le monde, les plus 
ftranges et les plus sombres, effroyables i entendre 
center les soirs. 



(A Celtic or Norse feeling applied to vague ideas 
of what Japanese might seem to believe, but do not 
believe at all. The deep fear, the nightmare fear 
of the supernatural, has never been known in Japan. 
it is not in the race.) 

I will write again as soon as I have read the rest 
of the book. . . . Lafcadio Hearn 

March 6, 1 894 

Dear Chamberlain, — Well, I read Loti all 
through in bed last night — and dropped asleep at 
last to dream of the Venise fantasque et tremblo- 
tante. 

Before talking of the book especially I want to 
utter my heterodoxies and monstrosities in your ear. 
You will not be pleased, 1 fear; but truth is truth, 
however far it be from accepted standards. 

To me the Japanese eye has a beauty which I 
think Western eyes have not. I have read nasty 
things written about Japanese eyes'until I am tired 
of reading them. Now let me defend my seemingly 
monstrous proposition. 

Miss Bird has well said that when one remains 
long in Japan, one finds one's standard of beauty 
changing; and the fact is true of other countries than 
Japan, Any reai traveller can give similar experi- 
ences. When I show beautiful European engravings 
of young girls or children to Japanese, what do they 
say? I have done it fifty times, and whenever I was 
able to get a criticism, it was always the same: "The 
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faces are nice — all but the eyes: the eyes are too 
big — the eyes arc monstrous." We judge by our 
conventions. TheOrient judges by its own. Who is 
right? 

There are eyes and eyes, in all countries — ugly 
and beautiful. To make comparisons of beauty we 
must take the most beautiful types of the West and 
East. If we do this, I think we find the Orient is 
right. The most beautiful pair of eyes I ever saw 
— a pair that fascinated me a great deal too much, 
and caused me to do some foolish things in old 
bachelor days — were Japanese. They were not 
small, but very characteristically racial; the lasheS' 
were very long, and the opening also of the lids; — 
and the feeling they gave one was that of the eyes of 
a great wonderful bird of prey. There are wonderful 
eyes in Japan for those who can see. 

The eyelid is so very peculiar that 1 think its form 
decides ■ — more than any other characteristic of the 
Far Eastern races — the existence of two entirely 
distinct original varieties of mankind. The muscular 
attachments are quite different, and the lines of the 
lashes — indeed the whole outer anatomy. 

One might ask mockingly whether to Japanese 
eyelids could be applied the Greek term " charitoble- 
pharos." I think it could. There is a beauty of the 
Japanese eyelid, quite rare, but very singular — in 
which the lid-edge seems double, or at least marvel- 
lously grooved — and the effect is a softness and 
shadowiness difficult to describe. 
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However, it seems to me that the chief beauty of a 
beautiful Japanese eye is in the peculiar anatomical 
arrangement which characterizes it. The ball of the 
eye is not shown — the setting is totally hidden. 
The brown smooth skin opens quite suddenly and 
strangely over a moving jewel. Now in the most 
beautiful Western eyes the set of the ball into the 
skull is visible — the whole orbed form, and the 
whole line of the bone-socket — except in special 
cases. The mechanism is visible. I think that from 
a perfectly artistic pioint of view, the veiling of the 
mechanism is a greater feat on Nature's part. (I 
have seen a most beautifiil pair of Chinese eyes — 
that I will never forget.) 

I don't mean to make any sweeping general rule. 
I only mean this: "Compare the most beautiful 
Japanese, or Chinese eye with the most beautiful 
European eye, and see which suffers by compari- 
son." 1 believe the true artist would say "neither." 
But that which least shows the machinery behind it 
— the osteological and nervous machinery — now 
appears to me to have the greater charm. I dare say 
such eyes as I speak of are not common; but beauti- 
ful eyes are common in no country that I have ever 
visited. 

And now I will presume to express my opinion 
about another heresy — that a white skin is the 
most beautiful. I think it is the /faj/ beautiful. The 
Greeks never made a while statue — they were 
always painted. 
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Naturally each race thinks itself the most beauti- 
ful. But we must not think about race in such mat- 
ters at all — only about colour per se, and its effect 
upon the ECsthetic colour-sense in us, derived — as 
we all know through Mr. Grant Allen's populariza- 
tion of a most complex subject — from ancestral 
experience in food choice. The sensation of a beauti- 
ful sunset and that of a ripe apple is not so diiferent 
in origin as might be supposed. 

But to appreciate the beauty of coloured skins, 
it is not simply enough to travel — one must be- 
come familiar with the sight of them through 
months and years. (So strong our prejudices are!) 
And at last when you perceive there are human 
skins of real gold (living statues of gold, with 
blue hair, like the Carib half-breeds!) — and all 
fruit tints of skins — orange, and yellow, and 
peach-red, and lustrous browns of countless shades; 
— and all colours of metal, too — bronzes of every 
tone — one begins to doubt whether a white skin 
is so fine! (If you don't believe these colours, just 
refer to Broca's pattern-books, where you will find 
that all jewel-colours exist in eyes, and all fruit- 
colours and metal colours in skins. I could not be- 
lieve my own eyes, till I saw Broca.) I have seen 
people who had grass-green emeralds instead of 
eyes, and topazes and rubies for eyes. And I have 
seen races with blue hair. 

I do not think the Japanese skin remarkably 
beautiful: the "amber" of Arnold's imagination 
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does not exist in this archipelago — one must go to 
the tropics for that. The Italian or Spanish brown 
seems to me much richer and finer. But I am only- 
talking in general. It seems to me a sort of egg- 
colour. Well Mahomet says that is the colour of the 
houris — but it is nothing to other colours that exist. 

Now for jet-black — the smooth velvety black 
skin that remains cold as a lizard under the tropical 
sun. 

It seems to me extremely beautiful. If it is beauti- 
ful in Art, why should it not be beautiful in Nature? 
As a matter of fact, it j'j, and has been so acknowl- 
edged even by the most prejudiced slave-owning 
races. 

Either Stanley — or Livingstone, perhaps — told 
the world that after long living in Africa the sight 
of white faces produced something like fear. (And 
the Evil Spirits of Africa are white.) — Well, even 
after a few months alone with black faces, I have 
felt that feeling of uncomfortableness at the sight 
of white faces. Something ghostly, terrible seemed 
to have come into those faces that I had never even 
imagined possible before. I felt for a moment the 
black man's terror of the white. At least I think I 
partly realized what it was. 

You remember the Romans lost their first battles 
with the North through sheer fear. Oculi cserulii et 
truces — rutilse comae — magna corpora! — The 
fairer — the weirder — the more spectral — the 
more terrible. Beauty there is in the North, of its 
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kind. But it is surely not comparable with the 
wonderful beauty of colour in other races. 

As I write two queer memories come up before me. 

(i) On board a West Indian steamer. We had 
stopped at some queer island out of our route, 
to the disgust of the captain, who wanted cargo so 
badly that he had to take it where he could get it. 
Then it was sugar and lemons. A brown man 
came on board, the owner of the cargo, and tried 
to talk English. We could not understand him at 
first. He made amazing efforts, and at last his talk 
became clear enough to understand. Yet he had 
been a graduate both of some English university 
and of Heidelberg. He had begun even to lose his 
native language. Only at intervals of months could 
he speak with whites. He spoke only the patois of 
the negroes in the valley where he lived alone. His 
plantation was worth ten thousand pounds. 

(2) In Martinique — in an unvisited, unknown 
forgotten corner of the island — a sort of happy 
valley between mountains of this shape — like the 
Mountains of the Moon. Two whites — brothers — 
alone there for fourteen years. They almost killed 
me with kindness, for the sake of the chat. " Et vous 
Ites Anglais! Mais c'est drole!" Then in the night, 
under the palms, we sat; and one of the brothers got 
a dusty fiddle out of the Lord-of-Zombis-knows- 
where; and began to play and sing a song about an 
Englishman, of which I can remember only one 
verse (mocking the English accent as he sang) : 
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L" autre nuit j'ai fait an rfiv-e, 

Un rfive qui me plait; 
J'avais mis dans mon oreil-lc 

Le canon d'un pistotet, 
Et comme je pressais la manivel-lc 

La ball? a pris son cours [pronounce course] 
Et je sentais sauter ma cervel-le — 

Que ne peut-on rfivcr toujours! 

Que ne peuc-on rSver toujours! 

(Basso extra profondo) 

I wish I could get the whole of that song; it was very, 
very funny — but in the tropics people are so lazy 
you can never get them to copy anything for you. 

Perhaps the French poet was thinking of the 
Englishman who hung himself just because of the 
trouble of dressing and undressing every day. I 
sympathize with that Englishman. I, too, would 
rather hang myself than be obliged to dress and un- 
dress a la mode. 

I wanted to write about Loti, but I shall wait till 
next time. Sufiicient for the day is, etc. 
Faithfully 

Lafcadio 



Ah! que nc peut-on rfiver toujours! 
Que ne peut-on rSver tau 

JoiTRsI 

March y, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — There is very, very great 
art in Loti — oery wonderful art: 

Je me souviens aussi de ces silences quelquefois, aprj;s 
qu'elle avail dit une chose pvofonde, dont le sens parais- 
sail se prolonger au milieu de (e calme . . . 
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I can think of nothing so exquisite in any English 
writer. The nearest approach to it that I recall are 
the lines in Rossetti's supremely divine "Staff and 
Scrip": 

And when each a.nthcm failed and ceased, 
Ic seemed that the last chords 
Still sang ihe words, . . . 

But how much subtler still is Loti's prose! 

Nevertheless, I must confess I dislike Loti very 
much in this book. The Carmen-Sylva papers, with 
all their art, do not seem to me the work of a gentle- 
man. I should not wish to be intimate with the.man 
capable of writing them — or, at least, of printing 
them. ]n this case, indeed, one must distinguish 
between the artist and the man. The former is a 
wonder and worthy of all highest praise; — the 
latter seems to me a sort of traitor and coward, 
ready to sell anything for the pure egotism of 
announcing himself once a royal guest. Nay, I 
would go further even than that. I do not think 
that on the moral side here there is any difference 
between Loti and that Russian demi-monde who 
published in England the history of her amours with 
the Grand Duke. One feels even that Loti would 
have done as badly if he dared, but that he is re- 
strained by conventions of an order which all but 
those who have nothing to lose must obey. To give 
the world the history of all a woman's little weak- 
nesses — her weaknesses in literature or in speech 
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if the woman were only an ordinary person of the 
middle class; — I cannot think but that It is even 
worse when the woman happens to be a queen. 
That "Carmen Sylva" made herself a topic of 
public converse, by even writing for American 
magazines, is true. But is it not just for that reason 
that a professional man of letters should have been 
silent about all that he could not praise? No: I fear 
the dulness of Loti's moral sense is in inverse ratio 
to the extraordinary sensibility of his perceptivities. 
Take, for example, page 96; and remember that the 
queen and the woman was then very, very sick — 
on the verge of insanity or death — and how is 
it possible to judge of Loti's printed lines about 
"puerilite — blaspheme d'enfant — deception inat- 
tendue," without extreme disgust! The after-revela- 
tion does not mend matters. 

But, leaving the man and his contemptible con- 
celt out of the question, the book is a treat. The 
coloured pictures of Venice are certainly miracles, 
and one can never forget them. And there are 
beauties at every few pages of extreme rarity. 

By the way, I am so sorry you have not read 
Loti's "Roman d'un Spahi" that I will venture to 
surest that you ask Hanawa whether he cannot 
lend you a copy. He used to have one, which I gave 
him. I would like you to read those earlier works of 
Loti, without thinking of the man except as a 
wonderful nervous machinery. (As 1 write these 
lines, there comes upon me the vague unutterably 
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displeasing after-taste of those Sylva sketches — 
the sense of sickness and sorrow and all that refine- 
ment and tenderness should guard from view — 
caged in long primer for public show!) 

By the way, why can we never get out a novel so 
tastily as the French do? See how everything takes 
colour and power and beauty from the clear, large 
type, and grand spacing, and broad margin! But 
we are not enough artists in style yet. When we are, 
perhaps we shall set our jewels better. 

Shall I not, in returning Loti, also send Pater? 
Many thanks for the loan of Loti. 

Ever faithfully 

Lafcadio 

March 9, 1894 

Dear. Chamberlain, — I'm trying to write an 
essay — no, a fantastico-philosophical sketch — 
about Mirrors and Souls. Especially Souls. Which 
causes me to think about Mrs. James's version of 
the "Matsuyama Kagami." 

Who is Mrs. James? I have read her version 
about fifteen times, and every time I read it, it 
affects me more. And I can't help thinking that the 
woman who could thus make the vague Japanese 
incident so beautiful must have a tender and beauti- 
ful soul — whoever she is — whether missionary or 
not. Of course a great deal of the charm is helped by 
the work of the Japanese artist — 1 suppose the 
same supernatural being who drew the pictures for 
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Urashima. I think more of those pictures, love them 
more, than any engraving ever printed in "L'Art" or 
"L'lllustration." But of course to know how magi- 
cal they really are — how very extraordinary they 
are — one must have lived in Japan a good while. 

"Dai-Kon" for "Dai Konrei," I suppose — the 
Great Wedding. Their Imperial Majesties have 
given us all — teachers and functionaries — the 
sum of fifty yen, wherewith to make ourselves 
jocund. At the school a new Japanese song was 
sung; and we all bowed to the pictures of their 
Augustnesses, and then there were military salutes, 
and then, in the refectory, we drank the Imperial 
healths. (The ceremony of bowing is much less 
elaborate and graceful than in the ordinary middle 
schools. Only two bows are given, instead of six.) 
Then "Ten-no-Heika-Banzai!" — ^ and such a yell! 

— like a real college-yell in the West. "Ten-no- 
Heika-Banzai!" — not a yell, the second time — 
but a clear roar, that did my heart good to hear. I 
wondered what the third cheer would be like. " Ten- 
no-Heika-Banzai ! " A tremendous roar followed and 
suddenly broke into a furious song— the song of the 
overthrow of the Tokugawa dynasty. "They are 
very, very much excited," said one of the teachers 

— "and that song is not a good song; it is vulgar!" 
I tried to get the song; but every one to whom I 
applied made unfavourable criticisms about it. 
What the fault was, I can't imagine; but the song 
went on till I thought the roof surged up and down 
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at every lilt in it. It was a very quick, swinging, 
devil-may-care sort of a song — not at all like the 
solemn military measures of to-day. Then the 
pendulum moved a little more to the right. It 
always does when I hear such singing. 1 think then, 
the Soul lives; — while that remains there is always 
hope. 

To-night a procession of students with e-nor- 
Mous lanterns^ and then an entertainment at the 
school. What it will be like, I don't know. I am 
going to see — and will tell you all about it to- 
morrow. 

Do you think I am right or wrong about the fol- 
lowing matter? I am asked advice sometimes, and 
I urge those who ask it to follow a course of practi- 
cal science or of medicine, and to leave law, litera- 
ture, and philology alone {unless, in the case that 
they seem to have extraordinary natural talent 
for languages). The other day I got a letter from 
Kyoto, full of English mistakes, from a student who 
wanted to know about taking a philological course; 
— and I wrote him, very strongly advising him to 
study anything else by preference. The utter in- 
capacity of most of the students to turn literary 
and language studies to any high account seems to 
me proof that only rare talents should be even 
allowed the chance to follow such studies. 

Saturday, loth March: This morning I returned 

home from the college at 2.30 — after a night of 

curious festivities. About 6.00 on Friday afternoon 
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the lantern procession left the college. There were 
about four hundred students — each carrying a 
small red lantern — and to every hundred there was 
a monstrous egg-shaped red lantern, borne at the 
head of the column. The teachers and students 
sang their new song, and other songs through the 
city, and shouted "Banzai." At nine they returned 
to the college, and the festivities began. 

These were chiefly theatrical, with some recita- 
tion thrown in. Unfortunately the college has no 
real hall ~- only an enormous shed used for drilling- 
purposes in wet weather, and the shed is not en- 
closed at the sides. Kneeling on the floor, with the 
north wind on one's back, from 9.03 p.m. rill 2.00 a.m. 
was trying. Still 1 find I can outkneel the Japanese 
in yofuku. 

A word about the performances. 

The students had arranged a nice little stage, and 
some scenery. The performance opened with sam- 
urai sword-songs — each young man having the 
appropriate costume, with a white band about his 
hair, sleeves strung back, etc. This was greatly and 
deservedly applauded. 

Then came a comedy. Some peasants appeared 
from different sides, singing real peasant songs, met, 
greeted each other, and squatted down in the mid- 
dle of an imaginary field. Surveyors come to sur- 
vey. Peasants protest, interfere, attack — the in- 
struments are slung about — a great fight occurs; 
— policemen run in, and arrest all parties concerned. 
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Next scene shows the police court. The trial is, of 
course, made very funny by the answers and pro- 
tests of the peasants. Just after the judge has 
pronounced sentence of two months' imprisonment 
and costs comes a telegram announcing the Imperial 
Wedding-anniversary, Prisoners are discharged; 
and judge, attorneys, police, peasants, and sur- 
veyors dance a dance of exultation. The acting in 
this piece seemed to me very fine: I was able to 
appreciate the excellence of the peasants' parts. 

To not bore you with too many details, I will only 
mention one remarkable series of subjects — what 
subjects? Je vous le donne en mille. Why, Commo- 
dore Perry and the Shogunare. The Commodore 
speaks English, and is surrounded by armed marines. 
Shogun's interpreter asks him, "Why have you 
come to this country?" Perry makes appropriate 
answer, explains — says he has a letter from the 
Great American People, Interpreter reads letter. 
Replies that the letter is too difficult to answer at 
once — so much time will be required. . . . "Sir, 
next year come to Nagasaki, and wait there for the 
Shogun's order. Do you know Nagasaki?" Perry 
answers that he knows Nagasaki, but does not pro- 
pose to know the Shogun. He will return to await 
the Emperor's orders. 

Next scene, ronins, samurai, aged teacher. Aged 

teacher advises his young men what to do. Times 

are about to change. The duty will be to work — 

to work earnestly to make Japan great. 
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Last scene. Banquetbf Ministers in Tokyo. One 
student very cleverly represented Count Ito. The 
Minister of England arises and makes a speech 
about — the Imperial Wedding- festival. The French 
Minister speaks on the same subject in French. 
The German in German. The Chinese in Chinese. 
The Russian Minister, the Spanish, and the Italian, 
do not, however, speak in their own tongues. The 
speeches are humorous; but more humorous still the 
interpreter's part, by a young man with a magnif- 
icent voice, ringing like a gong — who imitates, 
with very artistic exaggeration, the solemn musical 
antique method of reading official texts. 

I may also mention a really magnificent Daiko- 
kumai — Kyushu style, quite different from any- 
thing in Izumo, and extremely picturesque in cos- 
tume and movement. Also samurai in raincoats, 
disguised as peasants, singing a very small weird 
humble song in a field, with their swords hidden — 
waiting for Demons, who are duly slaughtered. 

Well, you would be bored if I told you any more 
on paper in this mere hasty fashion. Suffice to say 
the evening was a very pleasant one for me. I could 
not understand the dialogue, but I could understand 
the acting. It seemed to me very good indeed — 
like the acting of Latin students. I do not think 
English students are naturally good actors at all. 
The enormous difference in the acting of French and 
of English boys was strongly impressed on me in 
early days. 
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Then I could but remark the extremely strong 
national feeling that characterized the greater part 
of the performance — the real enthusiasm of the 
young men — but always with the fond regret for 
old samurai days — sword-days. Whatever the 
officials be, the students certainly have the feeling 
that should be the strength of Japan. 

At a little after 2.00 I fled — too many students 
ui^^ng me to drink sake. I had to drink about fif- 
teen cups, and have a headache as I write. 
Faithfully 

Lafcadio Hearn 



"The Pipes of Hamelin" 
Notes — Extracts ~~ (This is not a composite.) 

There were lived so large rats that cats could not treat 
them as an enemy. They increased in great many 
number, and all cats of town ran away to far-distance. 
Then the rats were free to steal all foods which put on a 
table for gentleman. Town-folk appealed to Town-hall, 
but Hall -men could not conquer. 

Therefore they Sidvertised that if a man would fiatx ieen 
subdued the adversity of rats, they shall pay him ten 
thousand pieces of gold. There come encient man. 

. . . Town'smen sorrowed and celebrated religiously 
that mount to protect their town. [I can't quite get the 
idea here, can you ?] 

T)\e, following extracts are taken from a composi- 
tion to which I gave 100 marks. There werescarcely 
any errors, but the variations are amusing: 

He took a small pipe from his pocket, and put it to his 
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Maltre Corbeau, sur un arbre perchj 
Tenait dans son bcc un fromage, etc. 

When I, early in the dawn, do open my door ancS^^ 
do feel the whiff of the cold, I think of Death. For"^ 
Death is cold. Warmth is a great vibration; the ** 
less the vibration, the less warmth, the less life, the 
less thinking. In the Sun one would "think like 
h- - ," to use a picturesque Americanism, whereas 
in outer space, there would be absolute death. I 
hsVB been told that all vibration ceases at 200 de- 
jjrcM hclow Zero? Then 200 degrees below Zero 
Wdulil be Nirvana. Now I love Buddhism; but the 
IdeN of perfect bliss being only possible at 200 de- 
KtcM heldw Zero is too much for my nerves at pres- 
cnr. Mild as the winter has been it is too long for 
inc- - I have only two metaphysical consolations: 

(1) 'I'hut thought, as motion, has been proven 
iticoniparnhly lower than other modes of appar- 
ently non-sentient force. 

(i) That perfectly extinct Buddhas, like Pragna- 
kutfl, return at will and become visible to hear 
the preaching of the Law — ergo, they have power 
of motion to escape from 200 degrees below Zero, 
and are under no necessity — to seek existence at 
1,000,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

There is some possibility of a golden mean, appar- 
ently. 

Speaking of motion, another idea has come to me. 
We were talking some time ago about smallness as 
an inherent Japanese quality. What of slowness? 
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The complexity of life means much more than 
complexity of structure; it means quantity of 
movement. The greater the motion, the higher the 
life. This is the outset of physiological psychology. 

The motion may be locomotion; but the highest 
motion of life is not, according to present knowledge, 
in locomotion. There is more force in a mathe- 
matical thought than in the flight of an eagle for a 
mile. The highest and swiftest forms of ascertained 
living motion are thoughts. 

Well, it strikes me that something very extraor- 
dinary could be written by a competent philosopher 
on the comparative manifestations of Oriental and 
Occidental movement. I can only think now of a 
few points of comparison — music (popular), danc- 
ing — writing — daily motions of workers. The 
result, however, is quite startling. Think of a 
Scotch reel, an Irish "wind that shakes the barley," 
our dance-tunes, especially the Celtic, and all the 
expressions of our physical life under excitement. 
Then think of the East! 

A letter has just come from you which might 
have been written by Herbert Spencer. You have 
everlastingly and instantly revolutionized my view 
of the case. Every point you make is irresistible, 
and very large. I am sorry I cannot disagree with 
you enough to try to say something new; but I can't. 
My view was very narrow, because made by the 
idea of a special class. Yes — in England there is 
the highest freedom between certain lines. And I 
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ignited a host of evolutional ideas that are still 
glowing. Of course there ought to be in England 
not only as much but more freedom than in Latin 
countries, since the race is the Mother not only of 
freedom but of its modern ideals, and of all the 
philosophy of liberty of thought. Perhaps the strong 
conventions which rule certain of its social territories 
act only as necessary curbs to check extreme tend- 
encies to freedom of action. 

Do not Bacon and Hobbes give one a very un- 
pleasant sense of being scrutinized, or rather ana- 
lyzed, without sympathy? Especially Bacon. I 
have read little of him, and I can admire him only as 
one admires superior cunning. Indeed Hobbes is 
much the more humane of the two, it seems to me., 
I know Plato only through extracts — the delightful 
dialogues, the criticism of Lewes, and the translation 
of the "Republic." But all the atmosphere about 
him seems to be delightful as the mysterious tender- 
ness of a great mild summer's day. 

Of a summer's day I happen to be thinking, be- 
cause in re-reading your paper on pilgrimages, there 
came to me with a vividness, sharpened by the 
peculiar regret which pleasant things always leave 
after them, memories of a day of travel three sum- 
mers ago. We had reached a broad river somewhere 
in Hiroshima Ken, and were waiting for a ferry- 
boat. As the boat came, a young pilgrim, all in 
white, joined us and went on board. The women, 
of whom there were a number, began to say to each 
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Ke is!" and I looked. Whether 
■ not, ] cannot te!l; but it 



other. How pretty 
it was the costume 
seemed to me that 1 was looking at one of the hand- 
somest boys I had ever seen. He was perhaps thir- 
teen years old. Everybody began to question him 
— was he alone? — any parents? — where from, 
etc. He answered laughing; but what the answers 
were I have forgotten : they left me, however, with 
the impression he had no kindred and was quite 
alone. 

Then those poor women and men — very poor» 
I -think, nearly all peasants — all made up a little 
subscription for him. I gave him ten cents. Retook 
it with a soft laugh; and looked straight at me from 
under the edge of his immense white hat; and the 
long black laughing eyes went right into my heart 
and stayed there till now. Then we left him behind. 
As I looked again at the picture in your book, this 
grey dead day, the dark rosy young face reappeared 
suddenly with its laughing eyes — and the gold 
sheet of sun on the river's breadth — and the sense 
of summer wind — and the weird blue ghosts of the 
hills peaking into the empty sky. 

Ever faithfully 

Lafcadio Hearn 



March 19, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — ... There is a good deal 
of thinking — curious thinking — among these men- 
students. I find the fact of existence is a trouble 
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to not a few. "Why am I in the world — Please 
tell me your views ? " — these are the awful questions 
I am sometimes asked. I cannot forbear to cite a 
specimen-composition. It is queer — is n't it? — 

For what purpose do men live in this world ? From the 
time a. man is born he drinks, eats, speaks, sees, hears, 
feels happy or sad, sleeps at night, rises in the morning. 
He is educated, he grows up, he marries, he has sons, he 
becomes old, his hair turns white, and he dies. 

What does he do all his life? His whole occupation in 
this world is only to eat and to drink, to sleep and to rise 
up. Why came he into this world? Was it to eat and 
drink? Was it to sleep? Every day he does the same 
thing; — yet he is not tired! 

When rewarded, he is glad. When pained, he is sad. 
When he gets rich, he is happy; when he becomes poor, 
he is very unhappy. Why is he sad or glad about his con- 
dition? Happiness and SEidncss are only temporary. Why 
does he study hard? No matter how great a scholar he 
may become, when he is dead, there remains nothing of 
him — only bones! — 

And observe that the author of the above is full 
of humour, life, and noisy fun. He it was who 
personated the Minister of France at the late 
banquet-act. 

The composition brought a memory to me. A 
great crime which terrifies us by the revelation of 
the beast that hides far down, Minotaur-wise, in 
the unknown deeps of the human heart, sometimes 
makes one think like the above composition. All 
mysteries of pain and sorrow stir up afresh the awful 
three — Why? Whence? Whither? 
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Well, there had been a frightful crime committed. 
I slept and forgot the world and all things in the 
dead heavy sleep which men sleep in the tropics. 

Midnight within forty hours of the Equator; and 
there was music that made people get out of their 
beds and cry. 

The music was a serenade; — there were flutes 
and mandolins. 

The flutes had dove-tones; and they purled and 
cooed and sobbed — and cooed and sobbed and 
purled again; — and the mandolins, through the 
sweetness of the plaint, throbbed, like a beating of 
hearts. 

The palms held their leaves still to listen. The 
warm wind, the warm sea, slept. Nothing moved 
but the stars and the fireflies. 

And the melody said, more plainly than any 
speech articulate could ever say — 

" Do you not feel the Night in your heart — the 
great sob of the joy of it? — 

"And this strange fragrance that recalls the 
past — the love of all the dead who will never love 
again — being only dust — feeding the roots of 
the palms?" 

And I asked, "Why that wonderful, inexpress- 
ible, torturing sweetness of music?" 

And they said — "The murderer of the girl has 
been acquitted. They are consoling his family! " 
Faithfully 

Lafcadio Hearn 
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Marek 14, I E94 
Dear Chamberlain, — I kept another letter back 
for a few days, because it struck me that the musi- 
cal experience therein recorded — which 1 tried to 
polish up a little — might displease you. Reading 
it over again, however, it seems all right enough — 
and excusable at least as an illustration of how 
extreme artistic sensitiveness, or, if you like better, 
sensuousness, may be conjoined with extraordinary 
and savage ferocity. 

Some recognition of this fact alone would help 
us to comprehend certain phenomena of the antique 
society, which yet faintly survive in Latin coun- 
tries. And surely there is a very great problem 
behind all such facts; which proves that the in- 
stinctive religious enmity to art was not alto- 
gether wrong. 

Here comes the kindest letter from you, with 
some bad news (for I am always very sorry to hear 
you have a cold) ^ and a delicious little envelope 
full of exotic stamps — and three numbers of the 
" Eclectic" which I am not to return but sure to enjoy 
very much. Please don't give yourself more trouble 
about stamps; 1 have quite enough — more than 
enough *— to delight the little boy in Martinique. 
In New York I got him quite a nice collection of 
African, European, and Turkish stamps — together 
with some Oriental. But you have sent a number 
that will fill gaps in his collection. Should you like 
Pater, it would please me to have you keep him; I 
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have digested him, and will not really have any 
more need of him. 

As yet I can't chat much about the reviews, not 
having read anything except the paper on the 
Entrance of the Prussians into Paris. One thing 
in that essay sums up the whole French soul — one 
phrase. I mean the exclamation of the woman who, 
after inspecring the new arrivals, exclaimed, "C'est 
d^gofltant comme ils sont distingues!" How Greek, 
how pagan that terrible intelligence is! I cannot 
help saying terrible: all perceptions which show 
powers superior to human passion are somewhat 
terrible. Then the question comes whether this 
inherent, innate power of sharply defining things 
as they are in themselves — this antique art fac- 
ulty (for it is nothing else) — can have the same 
value for a race as the enthusiasms or beliefs or 
senses of duty which blind men to things as they 
are, and show them only things as they should be. 
I don't think it would be safe to try to decide so 
complex a question now. It involves the relation 
of the faculties in question to the development of 
the applied sciences. But I can't help venturing 
this — that I fancy the belief of the Russian peas- 
ant in the destiny of his race and the power of the 
Holy Ghost is at least as strengthening as any 
possible development of pure intelligence could be, 
in a time of national peril. 

It has occurred to me that as the blue stamps are 

rare, you might like especially to send a couple of 
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new ones to English friends. As I did not buy them, 
but had them given to me, you will not refuse them, 
I hope. I enclose also an uncancelled American 
stamp: as for cancelled Exposition-stamps, I can 
send you all you wish — should you need them. 

In the "Atlantic" you will find a paper entitled 
" Is the Musical Faculty Masculine? " — which 
should interest you. I do not know the writer; but 
she seems to know her Spencer as well as her Scho- 
penhauer — though quoting only the latter. And 
pray be patient with "Philip and his Wife." The 
interest may diminish in the mere story, but the 
study of the woman (Cecilia's) character is really 
like witchcraft — so perfect it seems to me. I 
thought there was only exactly one woman of that 
particular type in the world, and that I knew her; 
but Mrs. Deland must have seen numbers to write 
the sketch. For one character cannot give us a type 
in fiction: every "fictitious" creation of genius is a 
composite of interrelated impressions and experi- 
ences. Well, every day I find my extraordinary 
people are, after all, only common types; and it 
makes me feel just as I used to feel when obliged to 
recognize that I knew nothing about some subject 
on which I had imagined myself pretty well in- 
formed. Of reading: I wish I were able to take a 
year's rest from all anxieties, and spend a part of 
each leisure day in reading to you something you 
would like. But that can't be — so I can only offer 
one suggestion — the result of experience. 
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I have found that by reading in the common way 
— looking down on the book — I can only read for 
a comparatively brief time without feeling my eyes 
tired. 

But by looking up at a book I can read all day 
without fatigue. 

I just put a high, hard pillow on the floor, lie 
down on my back or side, and hold the book above 
me. Then my eyes don't get tired at all. The 
physiologist knows that the act of reading of itself 
increases the supply of blood to the eye — but 
when one bends the head also over a book, the flow 
increases. This, I believe, is the explanation. 

The examinations are on me. I hope to go to 
Kompira on the first. 

Faithfully, with best thanks 

Lafcadio Hearn 



Dear Chamberlain, — It is not yet really settled 
weather, but there is the same warm lush atmos- 
phere almost as at the time of your visit last year; 
and the trees are bursting into clouds of pink-and- 
white blossoms. The examinations are over; and 
I have a passport for Kompira which I may or may 
not use. 

There is nothing very new or delightful to tell you. 
Only a fox-story. 

Anciently where the college now stands there was 
a temple; and a fox used to torment the priest of 
that temple by assuming the shape of the acolyte, 
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and announcing that the bath was ready, whereupjon 
the priest would enter not a bath, as he imagined, 
but a cesspool — to the great diversion of the fox. 
After the temple had disappeared and the college 
was built, the memory of the priest's fox remained. 
Recently the postman who used to deliver letters 
in the neighbourhood of the school complained of 
being deceived by foxes; and kurumaya protested 
they had been hired late at night to take army- 
officers to phantom-villages which disappeared about 
them white they were waiting for the return of their 
fares. 

Be that as it may, the students of the Daizo Koto 
Chugakko three days ago killed a female fox in the 
parade-ground. She had made her den in one of the 
drain-pipes. Five little blind cubs were found in 
it. The boys carried these to their dormitory build- 
ings, and subscribed each a few rin to buy milk for 
them. So we are now cultivating foxes. 

I suppose you must be exceedingly tormented by 
autograph-hunters. I receive a small number of 
letters from them every year, to none of which 1 
ever reply — always stealing the enclosed stamp, 
on the authority of Oliver Wendell Holmes, who told 
us all some years ago that such stamps should be 
confiscated. But yesterday the most accomplished 
autograph-hunter I ever came across wrote me — 
that is, I got his letter. It was wonderfully elegant, 
and stamped with a crest of blue-and-gold. En- 
closed was a most exquisite sheet of paper, in an- 
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other envelope — and on that sheet of paper I was 
to write "a sentiment" and my auto. This sheet of 
paper was placed inside of a carefully addressed 
envelope — stamped with a 5-cent "Japanese slampH 
There was cunning for you! The letter contained 
only the exact number of necessary words. But 
there was also a printed statement of the history of 
the author's collection of autographs, and a list 
of the names of those who had fallen victims to his 
wiles. And at the head of the list was printed the 
name of — Oliver Wendell Holmes, the champion 
enemy of all autograph-hunters! The assault was 
masterly! But I am not going to do what Oliver 
Wendell Holmes does, but only what he tells me to 
do. So I confiscated the whole. On trying to ex- 
plain at home the reasons for my conduct, I found 
that my action was judged to be highly immoral. 
In vain I tried to explain. The moral evidence was 
against me. Nevertheless, I know one autograph- 
hunter who "shall be disappointed." 
Ever 

Lafcadio Hearn 



/Ipril-}, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — Just back from Shikoku 
to find your kind letter. I thought of writing you 
on my journey, but as we rushed from Kumamoto 
to Kompira-uchi-machi and back in four days, I 
really could not get a chance to write a decent letter. 
This is partly about the Adventures of Kaji. 
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Before he was bom, I remember expressing the 
fear in a letter to you that no child of mine could 
ever have the wonderful placidity of the Httle 
Japanese boy, Kame, whom I compared to a small 
Buddha. But, although in quite a different way, 
my boy turns out to be altogether Japanese in this 
excellent point. He never cries, which you will grant 
is quite extraordinary — and is never sick, and likes 
travel. His adventures gave me proof (such as I 
could never otherwise have obtained) how much the 
Japanese love children, and how much deeper and 
more natural is the common interest of the people in 
children. Perhaps this may be partly though not 
altogether explained by the custom of early mar- 
riages, and the Oriental family structure. With us 
the long delay of marriage, and the disintegration 
of the family, and the difficulty of life have all com- 
bined, doubtless, to create that absence of sentiment 
which renders it difficult for us to be interested at 
sight in children not our own; and which, by reac- 
tion perhaps, helps to make Western children so 
much naughtier and more troublesome than Oriental 
children. 

On the train from Kumamoto to Moji we trav- 
elled with a crowd of furious politicians — some 
of whom had evidently been banqueting. They 
shouted as they talked, and laughed enormously, 
and made a great ado. This interested Kaji. He 
looked at them very curiously, and laughed at 
them; and they stopped talking polirics awhile to 
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amuse themselves by watching him. So far as I 
could judge, Kaji began his travels by introducing 
peace into the world of politics, 

At Moji he was carried all over the hotel, and 
made much of. We took a steamer the same night 
— an abominable steamer (don't forget the name!), 
the Yodogawa Mam. No tirst-class cabin — but a 
large chu-to: all together on the floor. There were 
perhaps twenty others with us — including a num- 
ber of very sweet women. At least I thought them 
very sweet — partly because they were young, 
pretty, and gentle, but much more because they 
begged for a loan of Kaji. He played with them all, 
and was petted very much. But he showed much 
more partiality for the men (I pray the Gods he 
may always have this disposition: it would save him 
a universe of trouble); and the men carried him all 
over the ship, and the Captain descended from his 
bridge to play with him. Then one old man pro- 
duced the portrait of his granddaughter, a little 
girl whom he said looked much like Kaji; and the 
resemblance was really striking. Another passenger 
gave Kaji a small book — to read as soon as he 
should be able; and little baskets of oranges, boxes 
of suchi and cakes were given us by various persons. 
Thus, as the "grub" furnished by the steamer was 
really uneatable, Kaji supplied us with provisions. 

Kaji's grandmother, who carried him on her back 
over most of the distance, insisted upon certain 
observances. There was a wonderful display of 
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phosphorescence that night: the ripp!es were liter- 
ally created with fire — a fire quite as bright as 
candlelight — and at the bows of the steamer there 
was a pyrotechnic blazing and sputtering bright 
enough to read small print by. Kaji liked the sight, 
but was not allowed to look long at it: there is some 
ghostly idea connected with these sea-lights which 
I could not fully learn. (You know the French 
phrase, la mer lampe.) Well, the sea really did 
"lamp" that night: I never saw a brighter phos- 
phorescence in the tropics. Even to throw a cigar- 
butt into the water made a flashing like a fire- 
cracker. A tug (Ko-joki) passed us, surrounded by 
what seemed like a vast playing of Catharine- wheels. 
And Kaji also is not yet suffered to look much 
into a looking-glass; for another ghostly reason 
which I shall some day tell you about. 

Setsu translated for me some conversation that 
took place in the cabin during my wanderings on 
deck, over cases of oil of Batoum. If true as to fact, 
it would seem that I am far more popular with the 
Kumamoto students than I had imagined; for some 
very extraordinary statements were made as to 
their feeling towards me by a Kumamoto official on 
board. Recently, however, the students have been 
coming very much closer to me, taking walks with 
me, and telling me wonderful things — so it may 
be true. 

At Tadotsu, the crew and passengers all said good- 
bye to Kaji. The women said, "We shall be lone- 
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some now." Kaji laughed at them till their faces 
passed out of sight. 

The hotel at Tadotsu called the Hanabishi is very, 
very pretty — ■ and rather old. The oshlire were 
wonderful; — the fukuro-to-dana (?) or jibukuro 
were marvels; the whole place would have delighted 
Morse unspeakably. And nowhere else in all Japan 
did I ever eat such fried fish! —just out of the sea. 
You know Tadotsu — so I need not describe it. 
Except for the modern structures, the town is de- 
lightful. Setsu said, "I saw this place before in a 
dream"; I said, "That is because your ancestors 
visited it so often." Kaji was pleased by the shops, 
and we bought absurd little toys for him. 

But the Kompira-uchi-machi was a greater sur- 
prise than Tadotsu. What a delicious town — what 
survivals! It was just the day to see such things 
— a vast warm bath of blue light — cherries and 
peaches in bloom — long vistas through hazy bursts 
of pink-and-white blossom — all divinely clear. 
And oh, oh, oh! the queer dear mountain-climbing 
city — itself a pilgrim, all robed in blue-and-white, 
and shadowed and hatted with unspeakable tiling, 
and supporting itself with staffs of bamboo, as it 
zigzags, singing, up to the clouds! Oh for a photog- 
rapher that knew his business! — for an artist with 
a soul to image what cannot be described at all in 
words! Even Loti could not do it. Neither Nara nor 
Kitzuki nor anything in Kyoto nor anything in 
Kamakura can ever compare with the "Saka." 
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The colours — the shadowings — the flutterings of 
drapery, the riddles of the shops, the look-down over 
the magical village to the grand blue silhouette of 
Sannki-Fuji! I saw on the tablets the name of 
"B. H. Chamberlain, English" — and J wished so 
much he were beside me, that I might say those 
things which moments inspire but which cannot be 
written or remembered. 

Kaji's grandmother, at the bottom of the steps, 
took off her zori, and began the ascent very lightly, 
with the child on her back. I protested; but Setsu 
said, " No, that is mother's way : she thinks it wrong 
to approach a holy place with footgear." People 
stopped her to look at Kaji and ask questions. / was 
taken for an Ajnoko by some — Kaji seems to pass 
for a Japanese very well. In parts of Oki also I was 
said to be an Ainoko, 

We made a present to the temple, following the 
example of "B. H. Chamberlain, English"; and 
the miko danced for us. They were two very pretty 
girls *— not painted up and powdered like the Nara 
virgins, but looking like the sisters of the daughter 
of the Dragon-King in the Urashima pictures. Kaji 
opened his eyes more widely, and laughed, and made 
one of the miko smile, even during her solemn dance. 
After the dance he became an object of attention. 
Kaji seemed to hke the miko better than any other 
strangers of the fair sex; — for with this exception 
his friendships are especially masculine. I admired 
his taste in the case of the miko. Besides they were 
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just at the lovable period between girlhood and 
womanhood, when children are very strongly sym- 
pathized with. 

Our hotel was the Toraya. You know there are 
two figures of tigers there, said to have been made 
by Hidari Jiugoro, and caged in wire nets. (I sus- 
pect they are relics of the Buddhist days of Kom- 
pira.) And upstairs I found myself looking out upon 
the street through the legs of another tiger. There 
are more than one hundred rooms, and a very 
beautiful garden. What most impressed me was the 
use of a most beautiful sky-blue plaster for the walls 
of the back part of the buildings and corridors lead- 
ing to the chozuba. A lot of geisha came and sat 
down on the gallery to play with Kaji. I hope that 
wilt be Kaji's last acquaintance with geisha — al- 
though they behaved very prettily with him. 

I passed over the wonderful bridge, of course; and 
down the avenue of stone lanterns; and we ascended 
the colossal toro, and saw the black skillets in which 
two go of tomoshi-abura are burned every night. 
But we did not take Kaji upstairs. It would have 
been dangerous. I observed the curious wind-bells 
of bronze, hung at the corners of the eaves; the very 
broad tongue has almost the figure of an inverted 
fleur-de-lys. 

I returned by a much finer boat — the Odagawa 
Maru, very comfortable, with a good table. There 
were many children; and Kaji won many successes. 
Meanwhile I met one of your old pupils — a young 
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naval surgeon named Oki, now stationed at Kure, 
with a prospect of three years' study in Germany. 
A fine, long-limbed young fellow, with heavy eye- 
brows, and a love of innocent mischief. We talked 
a good deal together. I also met the new director 
of the Yamaguchi Higher Middle School — pleas- 
ant, cautious, and inquisitively official: there I saw 
only the surface. Oki seems to me a fine boy. He 
has just the necessary amount of conceit to help 
him through the surf of life; and exactly the dis- 
position that will make friends for him among the 
students of Munich, where he hopes to go. 

We were delayed about six hours by a perfectly 
black night — the hand could not be seen before 
the face. Kaji gave no trouble at all. 

But there are so many risks for a child in travel 
that I did not feel quite easy rill we got home last 
night. I send a picture of Kaji. His last friendship 
on the railroad was with a grim-looking government 
surveyor, whose hand he seized from behind, while 
the man was looking out of the window. 

{Finis first chapter of the Adventures of Kaji.) . 



What, after all, is the charm of Kompira's city? 
Not certainly in any one particular thing. It is the 
result of a great combination of very simple things 
under a divine sky. This grey day it would look 
common enough. Another day it would look like 
the ascent, through blue light and sungold, into the 
phantom city of the Gokuraku, and the gardens 
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And diat 's aB abooc mr tnTds. . 



FaitUbOf 



Lafcaixo H»*»w 



£>EAK Cham BEKLAix, — Since last writing ;roa I 
have copied and mailed the index, corrected the 
remaining few hundred pUtc-proo^ worked over 
the preface (of which I sent joo a raw duplicate), 
and written a metaphysical article on Japanese 
mirrors. So that I have been working f>retty hard. 
Many thanks for the "Eclectics." The second paper 
by the recorder of that wonderful phrase "C'est 
degoOtant comme lis sont distingues" — the paper 
on the Commune in 1871 — strikes me as the most 
remarkable contribution in the three. That man, 
whoever he be, is a very great, large, vivid, com- 
prehensive, sympathetic man. fFhat a book he 
could make! The terrible realism of that story 
about the girl is something one will never forget. 
That is a master-artist. He has a gift like Froude. 
Indeed 1 am delighted to sympathize with you 
about Froude's "Short Essays on Great Subjects." 
They seem to me the most perfect work of the kind 
ever done in the English language; the "Spanish 
Story of the Armada " is in the same vein and of the 
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same fibre; and I am looking forward with eagerness 
to his coming volume of sketches relating to the 
great seamen of the seventeenth century — the 
Drakes, Hawkinses, etc. It is many years since I 
read those essays. I have most vivid recollection 
of the papers relating to Roman society in the period 
of the Decadence (including that marvellous study 
of the impostor Alexander); — then I can always 
see the figure of that terrible fighting English 
bishop — Le Despenser, wasn't it? — who settled 
the peasant revolt by attacking the whole host all by 
himself (Sicut aper frendens dentibus) ; — and last, 
but not least, the weird humour haunts me of that 
dream about the Railway Station and Judgment of 
Souls. Perhaps the fate of Western races is indeed 
to be decided at last by their treatment of the ani- 
mal world — though this is by no means easy to 
show. 

Faithfully 

Lafcadio Hearn 



P.S. I have been trying to shoot with a bow. You 
know the shape of the Japanese bow is peculiar, 
and it is not held as our bows are. It is held near the 
bottom, and is hard to use. The bottom part is 
wider than the top, and the thing is tremendously 
long. I think mine is fully nine feet. My father-in- 
law, trained to arms in his youth, is expert with it. 
I can scarcely do anything with it; but he is teaching 
mc. The target the first day was a metal wash- 
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basin, covered with painted paper. His first arrow, 
though blunt, whistled through the basin and struck 
halfway through the fence. I am rather afraid of 
the thing — for it would kill a man at once. I 
would feel safer shooting with a revolver, which 
I know how to manage. But I shall try. 



May 10, 1894 

Dear Chamberlain, — I think you are quite right 
not to care about work in MS. — indeed, I made 
the proposal rather through a sense of friendly 
duty than with any idea that it could be hailed 
"with joy and gladness." There is no colour in MS., 
and symmetry is concealed. It is like trying to read 
through loose tissue paper, which lumps over the 
page and has to be held down with the fingers. . . . 
That is delightful news about your new Hbrarian. 
You are really very pleasantly fixed. I am only 
legitimately jealous — rejoicing in all your comforts; 
but if you only knew what four years mean (or at 
least three), separated from every intelligent being 
in the Western sense, you would experience the grim 
joy of Jeremy Taylor, who held that one of the 
greatest delights of heaven consisted In the inspec- 
tion of the torments of the damned. (By the 
way, I think I am wrong — that it was Jonathan 
Edwards.) Well, whoever it was, I don't think he 
meant that the S. S. are to take any malicious joy 
in the spectacle, but only that their heaven would 
become quite unbearably monotonous if they did n't 
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have an occasional chance to compare Statuses 
(there 's an English plural for you !) — My whole 
trouble here has been the work of one man. He rep- 
resents (I think) what is called the missionary in- 
fluence in the school. Somehow or other, he has the 

ear of K . K is now trying to get him into 

the University as assistant teacher or something — 
preparatory department. But whether this is only 
a plan for getting rid of him or not, I cannot be sure. 
My admirer's specialty is English literature — so I 
suppose 1 must be in his way. He has a very good 
— even wonderful collection of books on the subject 
(I don't know how he could afford them), and a 
book-clerk's knowledge of titles and prices. When 
I have said that, I have said all. He cannot write 
ten lines of a letter without a mistake, and he can- 
not understand the "Lady of the Lake." But he 
teaches Bacon's Essays, Burke's Speeches, Car- 
lyle, and the Devil knows what. He also publishes 
texts. A foreign teacher can only be asked about 
ten questions a day — there is so little time. But 
at the end of a year it figures up. Then comes out 
the original editing. The youngest class but one — 
a preparatory class in which no boy can write a 
decent composition — was the other day being 
taught by this wonderful genius — Je vous le donne 
en mille! — the structure and history of the English 
sonnet (!) out of "Barnes's philological grammar." 
It is rather funny that my friend imagines himself 
such a philologist that he represented to K the 
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very mdfident philological mcdiods of the Univer- 
«ity. K told him to write a letter to the Min- 
ister of Education on the subject — which I have 
no doubt he did. I am very kind to the horrid littJe 
beast. But my nerves are strained — as 1 can't 
pretend to understand what I know he is dinng- 
I pray the Gods, K will get him into the Uni- 
versity, or anywhere out of this. In the Uni^-crsity 
I think he would hang himself quick enough. He 
has been in the Doshisha — but they don't seesn 
to have appreciated him there. And yet, there 
might be worse than he in our school. He is not 
of the rude rough sort — but of the small, shabby- 
genteel, spitefiil kind; one of the kind that hates 
everything Japanese, and everj'thing foreign except 
missionaries, who seem to be of use to him. My 
greatest suffering are the lectures on Milton, Nicho- 
las Breton (!), Donne, Painter's "Palace of Pleas- 
ure," and various other known and unknown au- 
thors which he inflicts upon me. He is scandalized 
at my ignorance "of those Elizabethan lyrists, 
edited by Bullen." Can you imagine! 

How many pages of scandal! Still I must howl 
to somebody who can appreciate the anguish! No 
Japanese could understand it. Now about that 
poetry. 

No, I never spoke much about the decadents. I 
don't understand their work — only their princi- 
ples. It is Manet in words, they say. It is impres- 
sionism. Some people see much in it. I can't. The 
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principle must be wrong. Psychology ought to 
prove it. The values and colours of words differ 
in alt minds — as tabulated statements of word- 
sensations collected in the universities and schools 
have shown. The effect of a poem like that you sent 
me can only be anything to the writer's psycho- 
logical cousin — provided the cousin has had pre- 
cisely the same experiences in mental preparation. 
I can imagine a tolerably successful application of 
the principle — but the medium would have to be 
the language of the greatest (not the great) majority. 
Could a writer apply the thing to the vulgar Idiom 
of the people — to what everybody understands 
(except the highly refined), I think astonishments 
of beauty and power might result. There are 
obvious obstacles, however. As the decadents now 
are, their "art" seems to me a sort of alchemy in 
verse — totally false, with just enough glints of 
reality — micaceous shimmerings — to suggest im- 
aginations of ghostly gold. I can't understand that 
thing at all. It pains my head, and hurts my soul. 
The only really fine line in it — 

— meurtries 
De la langueur gouCfe i ce mat d'Stre deux — 

(you will acknowledge a sensual but weird beauty 
in that!) is not original. I have read it before, 
though I can't tell where. I think it was better in 
the other form — to my taste the word goutee spoils 
the charm. The beauty is really in that psychic 
■8j 
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truth of the desire to melt into another being — the 
fable of Salmacis and Hermaphroditus. 

Huxley says, "No man can understand Shake- 
speare till he becomes old." I think he might have 
said the same about the old Greek fables. I now 
only, turning grey, seem to understand them. I 
know Medusa, the beautiful woman who freezes 
the hearts and souls of rich men into eternal stone. 
And 1 have seen the Sphinx. Alkestis I have also 
seen, and Admetus, and glorious Hcrakles, and the 
Witch whose wine makes beasts of men — and the 
Sirens singing, with white bones bleaching under 
their woman's breasts — and Orpheus to whom the 
trees bowed down, who sought hell for a shadow and 
lost it : all these have been with me. But how new they 
now are! — how real — how deep — how eternal! 

I can't let you get out of hototogisu and uguisu in 
that most unfair way — because 1 insist that the 
hototogisu is not a cuckoo, and that the uguisu is 
not a nightingale. And I have become so accustomed 
to say two kuruma, four kuruma^a, that it seems 
monstrous to me anybody should put an "s" to 
them. If you imagine that I have been writing 
Japanese words for four years without ever using 
a plural, you will believe me. It is a thing one gets 
used to, and fond of — like squatting. 

But it is late, and I am tired awfully. With best 
wishes and thanks for the decadantissimum poema, 
which I shall try to read once more before returning. 
Faithfully Lafcadio Hearn 
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May 1 6, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — Your letter went right into 
that much bescratched thing called my soul. I am 
getting rather hungry myself for the open ports. 
To live in a Japanese fishing-village in Oki, or 
Yu-Notsu, or a certain little islet I know where all 
the people still wear queues and the terakoya 
still exist might be preferable. But that would 
entail certain severe discomforts — especially as 
my folks do not share my liking for out-of-the-way 
nooks and corners. Yes, I imagine one could be 
happy in the open ports. As you say, there are 
genuine men and women there. And they are the 
most beautiful cities in Japan. Kobe! — what a 
flood of light, with the amethyst hills massing into 
it; — what dreamy luminosity over Yokohama bay, 
with the ghost of Fuji floating over all! — what 
delicious quaintness and queemess and windy glory 
over Nagasaki! But how live there! One must be 
right rich, or a business man, or — a journalist?? I 
have dreams. Beale has been suggesting future 
possibilities. I should be better off, "driving a 
quill," than teaching under these officials. 

Some splendid boys will go to Tokyo this summer, 
but I suppose as you no longer teach you are not 
likely to see them. Still, I would like to mention 
one name. Yasukochi .'\sakichi, whom I have taught 
for three years, is the finest Japanese student I ever 
met. Though a heimin, he is patronized by the 
lord of Fukuoka, and will probably be sent abroad. 
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He studies law, I am sony to say, but he is t^it 
— having a special high talent for it. He ts ex- 
traordinarily solid in character — mas^vdy, not 
minutely practical — straight, large, thonn^fa, and 
1 think will become a great man. He is not only 
first in En^ish, but easily first also in everything 
he studies — and, quite unlike the average student, 
regards his teachers only as helps to his own unaided 
study — instead of as bottles of knowledge to be 
emptied slowly upon lazy sponges. A comrade, 
Kawafuchi, is nearly as clever, thou^ less solid. 
\Miat a pity, however, that the really fine heads 
take always to law. The science-classes show no 
such young men: they are mediocre in the ex- 
treme. 

I fee! a great temptation this summer to take a 
run by myself to Hakodate, and plunge into the 
little hotel kept by Carey the mulatto there. (You 
may remember I lived at his house in Yokohama: 
he was kind, and a good man to the bones of him.) 
Then I could bathe once more in an atmosphere of 
sailors and sealers and mates and masters of small 
craft — in a salty medium full of water-dogs. It 
would be healthy for me, refreshing: I like rough 
men who don't get too drunk, and I get along with 
them first-rate. . . . 



Dear Chamberlain, — What do you think about 

the idea of getting up a new "Japanese Fairy Tale 

Series"? I have quite a number of tales splendidly 
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adapted to weird illustrations. Is there money in 
such a thing? Do you know this poem? 

BRAHMA 
n the sunbeam; and I am 



I am the mote ii 

the burning sun: 
"Rest here," 1 whisper the atom;- 

to the orb, '■ Roll onl" 



-I say 



I am the blush of the morning, and I am 

the evening breeze: 
I am the leaf's low murmur — the swell 

of the terrible seas. 
I am the vine and the vineyard — grapes, 

winepress, and must, and wine — 
The guest, the host, the traveller — the goblet 

of crystal fine; — 
I am the net, the fowler, the bird and its 

frightened cry; — 
The mirror, the form reflected — the sound 

and its echo, I; — 
I am the breath of the flute; — 1 am 

the mind of man — 
Gold's glitter, the light of sunrise — and the 

sea-pearl's lustre wan — 
The Rose, her poet-nightingale — the songs 

from his throat that rise, 
The flint, the spark, the taper — the moth 

that about it flies; — 
The lover's passionate pleading — the maiden's 

whispered fear — 
The warrior, the blade that smites him — his 

mother's heart-wrung tear; 
I am both Good and Evil — the deed, and 

the deed's intent — 
Temptation, victim, sinner, crime, pardon 

and punishment; — 
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I ua what wu, is, win be — a 

wcent and fall — 
71k Enk, the chain ol c 

and end of all! 

(RrmM, hon B^tOalUdia Rmmi.) 

I have studied this poem for years, and every time 
I read it — the grander it seems. To-day I found 
the old copy I made of it in 1879 *"io"g some loose 
papers. 

There is n't anything new to tell you that you 
could care about. 

Faithfully LArcADio Heahn 

35£l May, 1894 

I wish it were 1994 — don't you? (over) 

I forgot to tell you : 

To-day I spent an hour in reading over part of 
the notes taken on my first arrival, and during the 
first six months of 1890. Result, I asked myself: 
"How came you to go mad? — absolutely mad?" 
It was the same kind of madness as the first love of 
a boy. 

I find I described horrible places as gardens of 
paradise, and horrid people as angels and divinities. 
How happy I must have been without knowing it! 
There are all my illusions facing me — on faded 
yellow paper. I feel my face tingle as I study some 
of them. Happily I had the judgment not to print 
many lines from them, 

But — I ask myself — am I the only fool in the 
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world? Or was I a fool at all? Or is everybody, 
however wise, at 6rst deluded more or less by un- 
familiar conditions when these are agreeable, the 
idea always being the son of the wish? 

Perhaps I was right in one way. For that moment 
Japan was really for me what I thought it. To the 
child the world is blue and green; to the old man 
grey — both are right. 

So with all things. Relations alone exist. The 
writer's danger is that of describing his own, as if 
they were common or permanent. Perhaps the man 
who comes to Japan full of hate for all things Ori- 
ental may get nearer to truth at once — though, of 
course, he will also make a kindred mistake. 
Ever 

Lafcadio Hearn 



June 4, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — ... The poem of Brahma 
(much finer than Emerson's) I first saw in Long- 
fellow's "Poems of Places," credited, as a transla- 
tion from Rumi to Ritter. Ritter, I believe, is a 
German; for I could not get anything Oriental by 
Ritter in English — they were all German books. 
Perhaps Longfellow himself tried his hand at the 
versification. 1 think the contradiction in the first 
stanza — which might be improved, perhaps — is on 
the whole pardonable considering the tremendous 
antitheses and contradictions of the whole thing. 
It is the Bhagavad-Gita condensed; and I suppose 
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the magnificence of the Saddharuma-Pundarika is 
due to the same mighty source. Of translations, I 
liked Burnouf's much the best. When I read such 
things I am angry with my own soul that I cannot 
believe — so cyclonic is the sublimity of the verses. 
They create, as I think no other verses do, what 
Clifford calls "cosmic emotion." So some verses of 
the Bible do — but only because of the changes 
of meaning caused in them by the expansion of 
knowledge to-day; 

"They shall perish, but thou shalt remain: yea, 
all of them shalt wax old as a garment. And as a 
vesture thou shalt change them and they shall be 
changed," 

The Hebrew poet's world was small. But to-day 
— to-day when the application of evolution to as- 
tronomy confirms the Orient faith that the cosmos 
itself appears and vanishes with the night and day 
of Brahma — all being but the shadows of the 
dream of a God — how tremendous the old psalm 
becomes! . . . 

Every once in a while, some delightful, earnest, 
sweet-souled man — a Tempo — comes down here 
and lectures. He tells the boys of their relation to 
the country's future. He reminds them of their 
ancestors. He speaks to them of loyalty and honour. 
He laments the decay of the ancient spirit, and the 
demoralizing influence of Western manners and 
Western religion and Western business methods. 
And as the boys are good, their hearts get full, and 
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something brightens thdr eyes in spite of the 
fashion of impassiveness. But what are thdr 
thoughts after? 

A striking examplt was afforded me the other 
day, by a conversation with the rematkable student 
I told you of before — Yasukochi Asakichi. I will 
try to reproduce it thus: 

Sir! What was your opinion of the old-fashioned Jap- 
anese when you came first to Japan? Please to be quite 
frank with me. 

You mean old men like Akizuki-Sanf 

Yes. 

Why, I thought them divine — Kami-Sama; and I 
think them more divine now that I have seen the new 
generation, 

Akizuki is a type of the ideal old samurai. But as a 
foreigner you must have perceived faults. 

How, faults? 

From your Western standpoint. 

My Western standpoint is philosophical and ethical. 
A people's perfection means their perfect fitness for the 
particular form of society to which they belong. Judging 
from such a standpoint the man of the Akizuki type was 
more perfect than any Western type I have ever met. 
Ethically, I could say the same. 

But in a Society of the Western type, could such men 
play a great part? 

By their unaided exertions? 

Yes. 

No: they have no business capacity, and no faculty for 
certain combinations. 

That is true. And in what did their goodness seem to 
consist to you? 

In honour, loyalty, courtesy — in supreme self-con- 
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trol — in anselfishness — in consideration of the rigfits 
of others — in readiness to sacrifice self. 

That also is true. But in Western life are these quali- 
ties sufficient to command success? 

No. 

And the Oriental system of morals cultivated these; 
and the result of that cultivation was to suppress the 
individual for the sake of the whole? 

Yes. 

On the other hand, the Western form of society devel- 
ops the individual by encouraging selfishness — competi- 
tion, struggle for gain — and all that? 

Yes. 

And Japan, in order to keep her place among nations, 
must do business and carry on industry and commerce 
in the Western manner? 

Perhaps. 

I do not think there is a perhaps. There is only a must. 
We must have manufactures, commerce, banks, stock- 
companies — we must do things in the Western way, 
since our fiiture must be industrial and commercial. If 
we should try to do things in the old way, we should 
always remain poor and feeble. We should also get the 
worst in every commercial transaction. 

Yes. 

Well, how can we do any business — or attempt any 
enterprise — or establish any lai^e system — or carry 
on any competition — or do anything on a large scale — 
if we live by the old morality ? 

Why? 

Because if we can do something advantageous to our- 
selves or our interests only by hurting some one else, we 
cannot do that according to the old morality. 

Yes. 

But to do business in a Western way we must not be 

checked by any such scruples; the man who hesitates to 
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obtain an advantage simply because he knows some one 
else wilt be injured by it, will fail. 

Not always. 

It must be the general rule when there are no checks 
upon competition. The cleverest and strongest succeed; 
the weak and foolish fail: it is the natural law — the 
struggle for life. Is Western competition based upon 
love of one's fellow man? 

No. 

Sir, the truth is that no matter how good the old 
morality was, we cannot follow any such moral law and 
preserve our national independence and achieve any 
progress. We must try to substitute law for morality. 

It is a bad substitute. 

It is not a bad substitute in England. Besides, at last, 
men through the influence of law will learn to be moral by 
reason,not by emotion. We must forsake our Past (?) 

And I could say nothing. . . . 

And now I have said so many horrid things about 
officials that it Is high time to say something nice 
about men who are not officials. Some years ago 
I met in Tokyo a gentleman named Takagi, then 
suffering from brain-trouble of some sort — very 
charming and gentle. I forgot all about him until 
the other week when he came to Kumamoto. He 
had been in the Educational Department, but was 
not happy there, and being a good chemist got 
employed as head man in the Sumitomo Camphor 
Refinery of Kobe. The merchants liked him, took 
him all round the world, and made him quite happy. 
His visit did me good in an unsuspected way; for 
he had been the schoolmate of some not inclined to 
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view me favourably, and his opinion changed Ac 
course of events. I passed some pleasant days with 
him. He possesses, what is rare in Japan, a keen 
sense of humour, sharpened by foreign experience. 
I was much amused by his obser\'ations about for- 
eign countries. Of the French manner of life he 
said, "They are the most economical of people: 
they are careful not to spend their own money; but 
they possess an infinite art in making other people 
spend money," I asked him about the Chinese in 
Kobe, as merchants. "There are too many Chinese, 
but few merchants in Kobe. The remainder are 
chiefly receivers of stolen goods, and dangerous 
characters." Takagi has the most remarkable boy 
I have seen; and I think of using the head (photo- 
graph) in a future bock. I want to send you a copy 
to look at: you will agree it is fine. I am to spend 
some days in Kobe with him. He is a good amateur 
photographer, and is taking photographs of queer 
things for me. I think a more charming man it 
would be hard to find. He could never have suc- 
ceeded in official life, as he has the awful habits of 
saying what he thinks, and being in earnest — two 
vices intolerable to the existing bureaucracy. As a 
letter-writer he is far superior to any Japanese I 
know — not simply because he makes no mistakes, 
but because he writes as honestly as an English- 
man, with a very delicate, humorous way of expres- 
sion peculiar to himself — always original. Should 
you ever have occasion to meet him, you would find 
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him interesting in no small degree. Hinton used to 
be a great admirer of his — and I believe tried hard 
to get his services once, but without success. 

The other day some Japanese books were brought 
me to look at. On them was the name of the father 
of a student now at the University. The poor old 
(nan could only pay his son's expenses by selling his 
library — a wonderful library. It is all scattered 
now. Nothing could be more touching than the 
history of the sacrifices being made every day in 
every part of Japan for the education of sons and 
daughters: — the unwritten goodness is the most 
wonderful. 

I am disappointed to hear you made nothing by 
those delicious Fairy-Tales, I thought there was 
a fortune in them. Sets must have been sold by 
thousands. A small set I could certainly make; 
but I want you to read my book first. And my head 
is full of dreams. I dream of — 

(i) "The Story of a Soul," — to be illustrated 
with weird, but not ugly, pictures of the Meido — 
River of the Three Roads, River of Tears, Sami 
Kawara, etc. 

(2) "(New) Japanese Fairy-Tales" — The Foun- 
tain of Youth — The Haunted Temple — The Ar- 
tist of Cats — The Waiting Stone — The Test of 
Courage — The Story of an Ihai — The Ise o-fuda 
— The Old Woman and the Oni — Jizo and the 
wicked Hotel-keeper, etc., etc., etc. 

(3) "Western Science and Eastern Faith." A 
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comparison of results in the form of an address. 
Shall I, or shall I not try? 

And again 1 sometimes feel like despairing of 
writing to any purpose — feel like quitring every- 
thing I like, and leaving the ground fallow for some 
years. 

I thank you in advance for the works you are so 
kindly lending. Anything genuine from the old 
Jesuits I should like to see — except, of course, such 
hideous trash as " Paul Anjiro." Perhaps I can make 
a fine Kumamoto chapter. If I can't, I shall accu- 
mulate notes, and go to Manila for a season later on 
— where I can get the emotions I want. 

My boy has lost almost every possible trace of 
Japanese origin. Even the eyelids have much 
changed. His hair has become a bright curly brown- 
chestnut: his features are all different: he is getting 
to be a naughty naughty English child — extrava- 
gantly English. Oh! what a devil of a time I shall 
have with him! I'm sure he won't be very submis- 
sive, after all. I'll have to send him to a land of 
sterner discipline, later on. For the moment only, 
good-bye — 1 'II finish another letter to you soon. 
Most gratefully 

Lai CADio Hearn 



June lo, 1894 
Further Adventures and States of Mind 
Dear Chamberlain, — To-day I could not stand 
it any longer. I dismissed my class abruptly for the 
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first time, and went home to write a letter of resig- 
nation. After having written it, 1 tore it up, and 
went, for the first time in my life, to the house of 
Sakurai (he has a brother professor in the Univer- 
sity) — the head master. He is civilized, having been 
educated in France; and I felt some confidence in 
him, because he allows no one to be familiar with 
him. I could not find him in his house: he was at 
an archery club. I sat down, or knelt down, in the 
archery shed, and looked at all those Oriental im- 
passive faces, and my courage began to ooze away. 
Perhaps you don't know what it is to want to say 
something very private, and find your man for 
the time being part of a public in nowise interested 
in you — rather the reverse. But I stuck it out, 
saying now or never; and after the archery asked to 
see the gentleman privately. Happily no one else 
understands French. I went to his house, and con- 
versed with him very guardedly — mentioning no 
names, but simply giving my three years' experience 
of discomfort. He smiled and seemed to understand, 
thought a little, became suddenly impassive, and 
said: "You are generally liked — they are not polite 
and courteous; and besides Japanese are cold. You 
have no friend, I know; but I am your well-wisher, 
and I keep your confidence. If there be anything 
very disagreeable, come to me and tell me frankly, 
and I '11 settle it as well as I can. As for your con- 
tract, that oversight was only due to your being so 
long here, that we forgot to ask you. When the 
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■ w d cfiran ds caacdy what I icfcr ft^ mad I think be 
wiH hold Us peace to al bat die tfirector. The 
(■RcCor iBBnkrt the pcnoci I aai traabled by, and 
ihae nay be fcwind a vs^y to get nd ot bim. Bat 
the head master, who is a perfe c t gcnttanan, would 
not like me ercn to think he understood; and I 
bdiere we talked tn riddles aU the time. However, 
1 bave more co ora g e aonr to finiah the tfaice weeks 
left. 

Yet Lowell says the Japanese have no infiTidoal- 
ity ! I wish be had to teach here for a year, and he 
would discover some of the most exnaordinary 
iodividaality he ever saw. There arc eccentrics and 
personahties among the Japanese as with as: only, 
they show less quickly on the surface. No man can 
make a sweeping general statement about Japanese 
character in a negadre sense, without finding out 
his mistake later. It is only by degrees, however, 
that one finds out they have just as much difference 
among diem as any Orientals- But physiologically 
and conventionally these are less perceptible at first 
sight. 

Won't you think me a crank, writing all this stuff? 
But it is part of the record of a disillusioned enthu- 
siast. You remember my first letters from Izumo. 
Quantum mutatus ab illo! The iron — Japanese 
iron — has entered into my soul — 
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And thro' the body of the Knight 
He made cauld iron gae, gae. 
He made cauld iron gae! 



Lafcadio Hearn 

P.S. By the way, let me send you a typical compo- 
sition: 

Subject: "F/oaing WiUer" 

The water of a river is not the same clear water that 
gushed from the source in the mountain. It becomes dark 
and muddy as it flows on, and never turns clear again. 
So with the life of a man. The sun always rises and sets 
the same: in the same way the year always comes and 
goes. But man grows older always, and never can become 
young again. One of us who was never sick till last winter 
now sleeps in a grave: one who was singing and laughing 
but a few days ago, has gone back to whence he came. 
One is not long wept or honoured, but soon forgotten 
quite. The same sad fate must overtake us all. Even our 
coffin must rot, and the very worms at last disdain our 
bones. Is this human life of ours all a dream? 

Certain it is that flowing water is not lost: it only 
vapourizes, and is returned to the rivers again. Yet I 
cannot believe that our Souls ascend to Heaven un- 
changed by death. Let us be happy in this world only. 
If even the shadow of our names remain for a few cen- 
turies, it is a very strange and delightful thing. 



7u>>iri6. 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — ... I have read the Char- 
levoix with strange feelings, and am returning it 
to-day. What another atmosphere was that. You 
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can understand that I feel it — having been so 
much in its modem continuation. Was it not a 
veritable madness? — like the Children's Crusade 
— like the epidemics described by Hecker: those 
millions thirsring for pain and death — those 
Jesuits crossing the whole world in absolute terror 
of arriving too late to have the chance to die. Do 
you know that the conviction has suddenly come 
to me that the great missionary successes of old 
Romish days can only be explained by illuminism — 
not only mad faith, but contagious insanity, the 
capacity to communicate the cerebral disturbance 
to others. 

Ever, in haste 

Lafcadio Hearn 



Dear Chamberlain, — Thanks for precious let- 
ters — even the sharp one, for that meant love — 
and the charming discussion on the mora! question. 

By this time I imagine my letters have shown the 
state of affairs. I made a protest which was kindly 
received, with the assurance of a renewal of con- 
tract until March. Will it last? I don't know. . . . 

Though I cannot but regret that I should become 
useless to the Japanese Government, I must hon- 
estly confess that I approve of the abolition of 
English studies. They should be permitted to those 
only gifted with a natural capacity for languages; 
and their indiscriminate, foolish, wholesale, topsy- 
turvy teaching has been a great aid to national 
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demoralizarion. I can feel no possible sentiment of 
adverse criticism on this subject. It is simply 
jiujutsvi. Vtevictis? Japan experiments with every- 
thing, and retains only what will be of use to her — 
of great use to her. She is right. It is possible she 
miscalculates her strength; but I doubt it. It is 
possible she is going to play a Korean r6Ie, and 
bankrupt. But I doubt that too. We shall be dis- 
missed after use — just as the old Chinese teachers 
must have been in former days. They cared less, 
for they asked less; and they could live on rice. 

Well, the Japanese Gods have treated me toler- 
ably well: I trust in them. If I have to leave Japan 
awhile, it will not be for the worst. 

Now about your argument. Indeed, as you say, 
there is a vast spiritual side to Western life, and 
noble effort must ever rest upon a spiritual basis — 
just as in hard science the most material possible 
fact rests upon a metaphysical basis. This has been 
beautifully proved by Huxley. For when we even 
touch the question of matter itself scientifically, the 
thing vanishes further than Berkeley's examination 
ever went, and leaves us in the presence of nothing 
but ghostliness. 

Unfortunately, however, there is what must be 
termed a material side to life — the reo/ materialism. 
Our civilization, with all its aspirations, is industrial 
and commercial — and there is no morality in that 
competition worth ptiding ourselves upon. It is n't 
Yankeedom more than it is Anglodom. See, for a 
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terrible illustration of the facts in the case, Herbert 
Spencer's essay "The Morals of Trade." Business 
men know this. The "Eclectics" you sent me con- 
tained several awful articles on the same subject, 
written by Englishmen. The fact seems to me that 
my young student is altogether right. Without 
having studied philosophy, he perceives that emo- 
tional morality must yield to legal morality; and I 
am trying to make him consider cosmic law the law 
to study, and he understands. I have English busi- 
ness friends; men who control vast movements of 
money. They do not hesitate to speak frankly 
about the cruelties and the bitterness of commercial 
competition. Our whole civilization is based upon 
immorality — if we are to accept either the Bud- 
dhist or the Christian system of ethics. There is a com- 
parative morality, of course; but he who follows the 
old code must fail. What you and I love — what 
we admire — what we aspire after — does not belong 
to industrialism; yet only by industrialism can any 
of us — even a Spencer or Huxley or Tennyson — 
exist. We can do what is beautiful or right only by 
the aid of industrialism, unless, like Thoreau, we 
prefer to live in the woods. A larger morality will 
come — but only when competition ends. As for 
the condition of woman in Western lands, I think 
you refer only to the upper classes. The condition of 
woman in certain classes is horrible beyond Japanese 
imagining. 

Ever sincerely Lafcadio Hearn 
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This year all the people of the street have been 
coming to my house on festival occasions. There is 
then a great crowd always — but perfectly behaved. 
In the court before the house, children, girls, and 
men dance fantastically. Girls dressed as men, and 
men as girls. This is to gladden the spirits of the 
dead. The songs sung on theshokonsai were curious, 
and the dances very interesting. I send a copy — 
if you think worth while, you might ask somebody 
to translate them, at the usual rates. The dancers 
on this occasion wore curious headdresses. One had 
a wig of seaweed — red seaweed, that made him 
look either like a Shojo or Norse pirate (he was a 
handsome fellow and danced splendidly). Another 
had an o-mikidokkuri on his head; others gohei; 
one an enormous daikon. The children danced 
prettily and blessed the house with gohei. A string 
stretched across the yard sufficed to keep back the 
women and babies and street-boys. What a relief 
to feel the atmosphere of the people, after stifling 
in the atmosphere of officialism! Griffis said he had 
found that to live long in Japan spoiled a man. His 
meaning was wrong. But there is truth in his words. 
To live among officials does poison character — fills 
it with suspicions, hates, mean sensations. I can 
therefore well understand certain horrors of Tokyo. 

7«/,f 14, 1B94 
Dear Chamberlain, — Your telegram came early 
this morning, "at the hour when the crows first fly 
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jdttvc Hmos; far 1 leanai ikac so dsMi^ to 9peA 

of dbe atfitd — Aose «■ tfce Ak poaod — kad 
HMXra ■CTcniy. Obi ocwl vhat a oDnony! fto 
wonder the JocniBC of Iayg»iiiLiw.| afcoJd hawc 
CaltcadeepMdaftfcepaiiidvnBBd. Eveatfce&cc 
Of tne hno cuaUiiuHy cs>BgB> It n nnmsaolc 
that we ibrdgDCfi nMafiy cki^k. 

I wrocejrou yesterday not widKRtC qualms of ooo- 
idence — fediog as if I kad bo *"m""'w to write at 
afl tiU I gpCgood news. 

I pnmtiMd some samples of stodent-osmpositicos, 
wUch 1 ooidd guarantee as ccfaactilkiris of the stand- 
ard feeGng. The words of the cAd oooserratiTe iec- 
turers may have produced the hvit, or at least 
ripened it. Certainly it is ripe. 

(i) What did our aoccaton coatribate to the cominoQ 
stock of civilization U a most disagrecaUe question to all 
of US. It is shamefbl for us to hear that ci%-ilizatioa is a 
product of the brain of the Caucasian. Onlf recendy the 
Japanese were awakened by the forever. A''o(p th^ haoe 
tegun to toutui, like a temple bell struck Jrom the outside. 
And Western institutions have been rapidly intnxluccd. 

There was this reason for it. To a child the sun seems 
brighter and the moon larger than to an old man. Japan 
OS a nation by itself is old, but as a nation of the world at 
large is very young. The Japanese were too easily stimu- 
lated by Western civilization — because it seemed to 
tbcm brighter and larger than it really was, as the moon 
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seems to a child. Now the Japanese are becoming old. 
Experience has taught them good lessons. But even if we 
grant the Japanese are below the Western nations in 
material progress, that does not mean they are morally 
lower also. Christians' minds are not higher than ours. 
A foreigner can observe the outward conditions; but it is 
very hard for him to read the depths of our soul. The 
Japanese never struggled to get freedom or equality. 
They knew that men cannot find real freedom or equality 
either on earth or m heaven. Stars are not equal. Some 
are larger than others; some are brighter. None move 
freely; all obey laws. The Japanese are not dreamers. It 
is true that nearly all Japanese are cold toward religion. 
They cannot dream about a God. . ■ . 

(2) Statistics show not only that the average weight of 
the students in all the Higher Middle Schools is decreas- 
ing year by year, but also that the number of short- 
sighted students becomes every year greater. Is this the 
result of too much study, or of the want of bodily exer- 
cise? I think the former. IJ the presetit eiiucalional regu- 
lations continue, the result mil be very injurious to the next 
generation. 

I reserve for a future letter some selections from 
atheistic compositions. I discourage them, but I fear 
I am only laughed at (good-naturedly) for my 
pains. 

The importance of teaching scientific philosophy 
in the schools, instead of barren logic and dead- 
bones of dead ethics, seems to me more and more 
of paramount importance. The higher education is 
simply making atheists — shallow atheists (perhaps 
1 am an atheist myself, but there are differences of 
kind) — men who disbelieve simply through igno- 
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ranee and undisccrning contempt of what they see; 
and who think that when they have said "matter 
is matter," that is the end of the whole business. 
And this will have its effect upon national morals 
— not so great an effect as some suppose, because 
moral character is inherited. Still it will accentuate 
all evil inclinations in those naturally vicious or 
weak. One can't make this generation religious. 
But one might certainly devise one sensible means 
of inculcating the scientific fact that raw material- 
ism is just as irrational and vulgar as any form of 
peasant superstition, and infinitely more injurious 
to the higher faculties of the mind. 

There is another advance notice of my book in 
the "Atlantic" which I send. But read this in- 
stalment of "Philip and his Wife." I think that 
woman is greater than George Eliot. Perhaps she in- 
dulges sometimes in touches neither of us quite like. 
But for fine, terribly-perceptive analysis — what a 
writer. Notice, for example, the paragraph describ- 
ing her disgust with the every-day actions and ways 
of her husband, and the scene of the quarrel. The 
Gods have denied all such faculties of perception 
to me — that is creatively. I know them only when 
1 see them. Then I think the practical paper on 
American railroads may interest you. Otherwise I 
see nothing to specially commend — except, per- 
haps, the paper on Tortoni's. It seems to me to 
have been made up from French sources; for I read 
many bits of it in the "Figaro," long ago. 
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I am quite sorry to hear about all the trouble 
you have with your Japanese assistants. I wonder 
if every foreigner has not had some like experience. 
There is a nomad restlessness in this race which 
really finds pain in stability, regularity, permanency 
of any sort. The most amiable seem to have it. 
Even the sweetest Japanese woman has something 
of this Tartar soul. Like sweet women the world 
over, she loves to make a nest and collect treasures; 
but like her possible ancestors of the steppes, her 
life is still the life of tents. When she rests, she 
strives with charming success to make everything 
beautiful; but she is ready to-morrow to pull up 
the pegs and travel a thousand ri. And what won- 
der — since even the ground will not stay still. 
With best regards and felicitations 

Lafcadio Hearn 



7«wa7, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — Your letter came late last 
night, and made me very glad. It is really nice to 
be able to think, or at least to feel, as if one's 
friends were specially cared for by the Gods. I had 
no idea when I first wrote you on the subject how 
much real danger there was so near you. 

There is no news here to send you, even about 
that tiresome subject - — myself. The heat is great, 
but heat makes me feel young, although I am this 
blessed or accursed day exactly forty-four years old 
(27th June), and if I could be where it is always hot 
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I think I should live to dry up and blow away. Still 
I can sympathize with your discomfort — to enjoy 
great heat we should be able to dress or undress as 
we please, have freedom from dust, and the luxury 
of moving water — whether river, lake, or sea. I 
fear Tokyo has not these. 

Liquidly beautiful the sky-fire is, and everything 
looks sharp as the edge of a sword, and the white 
clouds seem souls of Bosatsu about to melt into 
Nirvana. There is pleasure always in this Nature 
— however wearisome the hard work of living (or 
working) with people who have no souls. For the 
Japanese officials have none. Imagine people hav- 
ing no sentiment of light — of blue — of infinity! 
And they cannot feel possibly the beauty of their 
own day as you or I do. Think of the comparison 
of Fuji to a white half-open inverted fan hanging 
in the sky. Of course it is pretty; it is even start- 
lingly real; — but what sentiment is there in it? 
What feeling do mountains give these people? 
Surely nothing like the thought of Job — "He 
makelh Peace in His High Places." What feeling 
does light give them ?^ the light which makes us 
wish to pray — to thank somebody for it? Nothing 
like the utterance of John — "Verily this is the 
message we give unto you — /A«/ Cod is Light!" 
What, even, is their thought of Nature — beauti- 
fully as they mock her? Has any among them ever 
so much as thought the thought of the Bhagavad- 
Gita — "I am the breath of winds, the light of 
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waters — most ancient and most excellent of 
poets"? . , , 

Never a one! They have lost the child-hearts 
that the Gods gave them, which were beautiful; 
and in place of them have something resembling the 
legendary apples of Sodom — full of bitterness and 
dust only. 

Oh dear! oh dear! I used to think I had no sou!; 
but since coming here I think I have — that if I 
try very hard, I could discover it. Converted from 
various nihilisms I have become. The Western 
world verily seems to me now only a Titan world, 
but a world charged with spirit, like a dynamo with 
lightning. Of course there are bottled devils in 
multitude, as in the Arabian tales of Soliman; but 
what a magical world it is! — and how much does 
absolute exile from it mean! 

I wonder how I shall feel in another few years. 
Would that I could go to those zones in which Na- 
ture remains primeval — where light is divine, and 
where people walk forever with eyes fixed upon the 
ground — looking for snakes. Then I should say 
to the cobra — "Thou art my sister and my brother. 
Thou hast a soul. So have 1. But I have been 
among men not having souls." 

Lafcadio Hearn 

Extracts from Compositions — showing the results o( im- 
proved teaching by native teachers, 
(i) Human life is produced by the combination of those 
energies which compose the soul. When a man dies, 
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his soul may either remain unchanged, or may 
change according to what it comhines with. Some 
philosophers say the soul is mortal; some that it is 
immortal. They are both right. The soul is mortal 
or immortal according to the change in its combi- 
nations. But those elementary energies from which 
the soul is made, are, of course, immortal — etc. 
Why has man come into the world, and why should 
he stru^ie to succeed in life? These are questions 
that have remained unanswered from ancient times. 
Religions were introduced into the world in order 
to explain them. Many religions teach the exist- 
ence of a God, and theorize about a paradise and a 
hell. But such opinions must have come out of human 
wishes. . . . etc. 

Some say the world and all things were made by a 
God, omnipotent to do as he pleases. But there is 
no evidence for this. If there were such a God, why 
did he not make only good and useful things, and 
exclude all badness and uselessness from the world? 
God is nothing but an ideal being. He has no power 
to influence life or death. 

Perhaps there is a universal energy without be- 
ginning and end which is wrongly called "God," 
and this energy appears as a man by its union with 
substance. \Vhen the union is destroyed life ceases, 
and the body only remains. 

Nothing could be more foolish than to talk about 
the immortality of the soul. But even were such a 
thing possible, the soul could not continue in the 
same form; — for all things in the universe are con- 
stantly changing their characters and conditions. 
After the death of an ice-bear (sic !) , a man takes off 
the fur of it. So the fur is preserved for the future. 
But after a man dies, what remans of him but a 
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"The evil of the day," etc. You will sec there is 
some excellent hard sense in some of these thoughts. 
The pity of it is that the half-scientific teaching 
hardens the mind before it half reaches the end of 
the matter. Then it stays petrified in materialism, 
or in a scepticism with no solid basis; — ergo — 
the world is humbug? 

7«/>.2, 1894 

Dear Chamberlain, — I must say that the dreari- 
est work I ever undertook was that of putting the 
three Daikokumai ballads into endurable English 
prose. The work is nearly done, and I am very 
sick of it. Indeed, I could not have done it at all — 
except just a means of keeping my mind occupied in 
lieu of better work. 

And now, what on earth shall I do with them? 
Of course they have much interest as folk-lore, but 
no literary value that I can discover. There is a 
weird coarseness about them, too, that, in addition 
to their flatness, renders it impossible to use them 
in my new book. They would jar with everything 
else. Your warning to me about Japanese litera- 
ture of this kind has been fully realized. There is 
nothing in it for me — no poetry or thought or 
sentiment. 

At an examination in Conversation the other day, 
I put the following questions to the youngest classes 
as exercises: "How do you ask a favour politely?" 
"How do you refuse a favour politely?" 
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I had scarcely any good answers to either, but 
some characteristic replies to the second one, e.g.: 

"I cannot lend you my dictionary, because I have 
been stolen my dictionary last night." 

"1 am sorry not to lend you my horse, for he is 
sick. When he had returned to his pleasure, then 
I will lend to you for many week." 

Is n't it like your delicious rendering in "Classical 
Poetry," of that comedietta "hone to kawa"? 

I can't expect an answer to this. For I hope to get 
away in a few days. Oh ! what a long, long month — 
and what a dull, dead town ! 
Ever 

Lafcadio Hearn 

Dear Chamberlain, — Two most delightful let- 
ters — one from you and one from Mason, both 
inviting me to pass a few days in Tokyo. 1 think I 
shall really go to 19 Akasaka Daimachi for a little 
while anyhow — for I have bachelor-habits of long 
standing (I mean orderly ones, such as disturbing 
nothing, and giving as little trouble to others as pos- 
sible), and I would feel less of an intruder than I 
should in going into the midst of anybody's family, 
for more than an afternoon at a time. But it is very, 
very pleasant to be so kindly thought of, and I 
don't know what to say to you at all, . . . 

I am sorry about your spraining your hand, and 
have been thinking of suggesting archery as a sub- 
stitute for tennis. I have now become pretty good at 
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using the bow; but a leather glove seems to be neces- 
sary — else the leap of the bow skins the palm. As 
1 never practised with an English bow, I can't tell 
how the thing is handled; but the Japanese style is 
quite difficult to learn. The bow is held not tightly, 
but loosely, so that it swings completely round in the 
hand at each pull. 

The bow describes an almost complete right- 
about, or rather, left-about face. This used to cut 
my hand to pieces; but now I get on by using a hand- 
wrap of soft cotton — in case of shooting for any 
length of time. I recommend the archery-exercise 
chiefly because of its coolness, compared with tennis 
or cricket. The chest, back, and arm-muscles are 
fully exercised; but the body has to be kept very 
steady, and one does not feel heated. 

It strikes me that there is a good deal of unwritten 
folk-lore to be got about bear-hunting; and I have 
just heard some facts which again suggest to me 
something I wrote you long ago, about a possible 
parallel to be found in Japanese customs for almost 
everything generally said or believed to be purely 
Aino. What I wrote at the time alluded to was my 
suspicion that there must have been a common 
origin for the .Ainu inao and the Japanese gohei. 
But now I want to talk about bears. In the moun- 
tain district of Goka in Yatsushiro, not very far 
from here, and in Ichigo (I think the place is in 
Ichigo), the people hunt bears. In the latter place 
they used to be employed by the Tokugawas to hunt 
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bears — especially the "golden bear"; when a bear 
was killed, an officer was sent to the mountain vil- 
lage to receive the skin, etc.; and this officer used to 
read a document which the people believed to be a 
sort of Kyo, or religious address, which had the 
effect of giving peace and contentment to the soul 
of the bear. But since the passing away of the old 
customs the people of the bear-hunting villages re- 
ferred to, say that unless certain religious measures 
be taken, the spirits of the bears cause deformed 
children to be born and other sad things to happen. 
So lots are cast, and every year or so two men are 
sent, according to the lots, to travel as pilgrims 
through all Japan to obtain repose for the souls of 
the bears. I have at least had evidence that pilgrims 
travel as pilgrims both from the Ichigo place and 
from Goka in Kyushu to lay the ghosts of the bears. 
Some carry with them a few hairs of a "golden bear" 
or part of a bear's dried stomach, said to be a pana- 
cea, and give these to those who treat them well. 
Now is n't this exactly like the Ainu custom after a 
bear-hunt — so far as the idea goes? However, the 
same desire to placate the souls of animals killed 
while hunting is followed, I believe, by many primi- 
tive peoples — ■ among others, even by some Ameri- 
can Indian tribes. 

(I am just through with my examinations, but 
have been so overworked that I must postpone 
finishing this letter till to-morrow.) 

Shooting at a paper lantern at night is a very 
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amusing kind of Japanese archery. Contrary to 
expectation, however, I found it was fearfully diffi- 
cult to hit. The great art is to aim an inch or two 
below the light, when the cup being shattered, the 
light at once goes out. My father-in-law destroys a 
lantern this way every time — so I take care to tire 
myself shooting at it before he gets a chance. For at 
his first or second arrow — good-bye, lantern! . . . 

My boy now seems to fill the larger part of this 
world, and is going to give me piles of occupation for 
the rest of my earthly career. How people can bear 
to have more than one or two now puzzles me really. 
One is almost too much for us all to attend to. Curi- 
ously, he takes to me more than to anybody, not- 
withstanding that I rarely play with him; — he has 
learned to give me my papers and letters, ride on my 
shoulder, and express his wishes without words. 
He is really remarkable in that he never cries. 
"Perhaps he ihall become a Buddha" — unless I 
can take him to Italy and drown him with music, 
and take him to France to learn something about 
life. I want to do wonderful things for him. And I 
really think I shall be able to. 

I got a beautiful set of compositions at the sum- 
mer examinations on the theme "Home." There is, 
after all, delicious poetry in the boys. However, 
they will soon become selfish and hard, I fear; and 
will love nothing. What a humbug Government 
Education is! The Government is a mother, per- 
haps, but a stepmother only. The old terakoya was 
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infinitely better in some points of view than all their 
detestable higher schools. 

1 will not write again till I get nearer to you. 
Ever faithfully 

Lafcadio Hearn 



Yokohama, July 15, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — This is a very bad letter, 
because written under difficulties. I hope to run up 
to 1 9 Akasaka Daimachl to-morroWj for a couple of 
days. 

I have been intimately acquainted with Mason for 
more than a million years, and understand, 1 think, 
just why you like each other. Mason is what Goethe 
would have called "a beautiful soul," I have been 
to his charming little home, and felt quite in Para- 
dise there, and love everything and everybody in 
it. We passed to-day at Kamakura swimming and 
indulging in debaucheries of beefsteak, whiskey and 
lemonade, gin and ginger ale and beer. His son was 
with us — and I like the little man very much; we 
soon became friends. Well, you understand how 
very, very delightful things were, I should not trust 
myself to say exactly what I felt about our holiday. 
We are to take a trip together presently. 

Coming out of my solitude of nearly five years 
to stand on the deck of the Kobe Maru on the loth, 
1 felt afraid. I saw myself again among giants. 
Everything seemed huge, full of force, dignity, 
massive potentialities divined but vaguely. A sud- 
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TO BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN 

den sense of the meaning of that civilization I had 
been so long decrying and arguing against, and 
vainly rebelling against, came upon me crushingly. 
In another few hours I had new friends. 

The first man I spoke to was an engineer. He and 
I felt each other at once. He had been, like myself, 
a wanderer — had seen Mount Everest from a bun- 
galow in Nepaul — and studied many things. 

The twin bits of our race-souls touched at once. 
What no Japanese could feel, that rough square man 
knew — and he seemed to me a deity, or a demi- 
deity — and I felt like one about to worship West- 
ern Gods. 

Another day, and I was in touch with England 
again. How small suddenly my little Japan be- 
came! — how lonesome! What a joy to feel the 
West! What a great thing is the West! What new 
appreciations of it are born of isolation! What a 
horrible place the school! — I was a prisoner re- 
leased from prison after five years' servitude! 

Then I stopped thinking. For I saw my home — 
and the lights of its household Gods — and my boy 
reaching out his little hands to me — and all the 
simple charm and love of old Japan. And the fairy- 
world seized my soul again, very softly and sweetly 
— as a child might catch a butterfly. 

Still, I am rather inclined to look forward to 
Tokyo. I can't dislike it any more. I have seen 
Mason's home — so Tokyo seems to me very beau- 
tiful after all. What queer experiences these! — 
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how they make a man feel himself a creature of the 
forces of life — moved and moulded by that which 
is outside of himself! 

How would it be were I here for a couple of years? 
Just now, you know, I seem to be in Scandinavia. 
Never did I see so many blond men with accipitrinc 
noses. Berserker eyebrows, etc. I did not know how 
fair Englishmen were till now. I give up many 
notions. I must write of disillusions, and speak re- 
spectfully of the open ports. 

Faithflilly 

Lafcadio Hearn 

Excuse this letter. The room is awfully hot, and 
I 'm writing on a washstand. 



Tokyo, July 17, 1894 
Dear CnAMBERLArN, — The banks were inacces- 
sible for three days after my arrival in Yokohama, 
and it was only yesterday afternoon (Monday) that 
I was able to wind up my little business in Yoko- 
hama, and wire to Toda. (By the way, the bank 
manager, a very nice fellow — after giving me a 
lecture for not having settled the business a year 
ago — practically made me a present of fifty yen. 
I don't think bankers are such terrible people after 
all. Certainly no American banker would have done 
it — at least not for an insignificant school-teacher.) 
Well, now for what would have been written last 
night had I not been very tired. 
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On the way from Shimbashi, I stopped at Hase- 
gawa's, gave him two stories, and liked him. At 
your house all was in waiting for me; but the dog 
first made my acquaintance — running before to 
the gate. He is now watching my every movement 
as I write — and we are good friends, 

Mr. Toda is too kind, and takes too much trouble 
for me. He was not in at the moment I came — but 
making preparations for me on the strength of the 
telegram. He speaks English — which is delightful, 
as I can express all my wants. The charm of the 
home lacks but one thing — your presence; but I 
am not selfish enough to wish you to leave the 
mountains even for a day while this prodigious heat 
lasts. (I like heat; but I doubt if many do; and the 
heat in Tokyo is tropical.) I can't yet write my im- 
pressions about 19 — as I am still confused with 
kindnesses. Only — that delightful casket in the 
room upstairs with the medallion on top enclosing 
a picture of some structure that might have been the 
stately pleasure dome of Kubla Khan — what a 
fairy-thing it is! . . . 

And now for confessions. I am glad my paper on 
jiujutsu was not published; and I am grateful to the 
Gods for having been obliged to visit Tokyo and 
Yokohama. The jiujutsu paper must be remodelled,' 
and my ideas of the open ports reconstructed, re- 
paired, renovated, and decorated. I have received 
from the Gods inspiration for a paper — the Ro- 
mance of the Open Ports — or, perhaps, the moral- 
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ity of the open ports. If I had Michelet's divine gift 
of uttering tender surprises, I could startle the world 
with a paper on the ideas that came to me the other 
day. Perhaps there are Illusions among them, too. 
But, after all, what are all high ideals but illusions, 
and all high thought and sentiment lives by them, 
and ascends by them — as by those golden fairy- 
ladders of legend — whereof each step vanishes as 
quickly as the foot passes it? Really, I was totally 
unfitted to make any judgments about the ports 
when I left them. I had had my ugly experiences 
with American business men and American trick- 
sters, who played the r61e of friends for a purpose; I 
had seen Infinitely too much of the black side of life 
as a journalist of long standing; I was uncomfortably 
situated and had Hinton in my thoughts as a colo- 
nial type. In short I had seen nothing which I ought 
to have seen. Then, by contrast, the caressing 
atmosphere into which I entered on going to Izumo 
— where secret orders had been given " to make 
the foreigner happy" — affected my judgment still 
more. Now comes the turn. The hospitable open- 
ness, the sympathies, and the abnegations light up 
for me all at once. 

But here is the principal fact that impressed me 
about the moral question — entre nous; for I don't 
want anybody else to get on the track of the idea till 
I develop it. 

Morality is not shown by any unavoidable obe- 
dience to codes — indeed, it's often shown in the 
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breaking of them. It is shown best, I think, when 
men, in defiance of traditions, conventions, and 
prejudices — without any obligation, and in utter 
disregard of their own interests — follow the guid- 
ing of their hearts on the path of what they feel to 
be eternally right and true. Race prejudice and 
cruelty do exist: they exist everywhere a little; and 
the unfortunate quality of goodness is that it re- 
mains invisible and silent. Love and generosity do 
not get themselves talked about: they never "ad- 
vertise" — as Kipling would say. And, indeed, the 
fact that they are taken as a matter of course sug- 
gests their commonness. In connexion with all this, 
there is a beautiful subject — requiring very delicate 
handling — that has never been touched. What of 
the numbers who have given up England, France, 
Italy — all the large Western life — all that made 
them, and all that must in silent hours pull at their 
heart-strings as the sea pulls at the soul of a boy — 
for pure love of duty ? Never again will they dwell 
with their kindred — never visit the scenes they 
dream of in sick hours — when the Past floats back 
to say, hand in hand with the Shadow of Death — 
"We are waiting, Come!" They have wealth; they 
have no obstacles or laws to hinder them. Only moral 
obligations they need not perforce obey. But even 
these have little to do with the matter. It is simply 
love — the purified affection, from which every 
atom of selfishness has been sifted out ages ago. In 
the brief time since I got on the Kobe Mam I have 
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learned so many astonishing things, that it really 
seems to me I must have been guilty of blasphemies 
in other days — may the Gods forgive my igno- 
rance! — And then the tales of prejudice! Numbers 
have given their whole lives and brains and means 
not merely to do what is right and good, but what is 
extraordinary and generous to the uttermost limit 
of their human capacity. My imaginary hard-fisted 
and cold-hearted business men of the colonies 
vanish away — phantoms only; and in their places 
what warm human realities appear! — Really there 
is a vast romance to be written here in a few words 

— with help of thoughts and illustrations from 
evolutional philosophy. How you should smile to 
compare this letter with other letters written long 
ago! But in a few years more, how will I be writing 
to you again? Truly we have not permanent opin- 
ions until our mental growth is done. The opinions 
we have are simply lent us for a while by the Gods 

— at compound interest. 

Really, I must try later to get into this exiled 
Western life, and love it, and study it — and tell 
all the beautiful things there are in it, leaving that 
which is not beautiful to be related by its enemies. 

"Read all my books!!" — I have n't been able to 
read anything yet. I may be able to take a few 
glimpses at some one corner of this wilderness of 
good things. I will read the titles, though, as 
knowing what you have may help me later to pick 
up for you something you have not. 
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Mason and I project a trip to Nagano for a few 
days. I will leave my valise with your kind Toda, 
and seek Zenkoji — whither all the dead must go 
before their journey to the Meido, Mason is a man 
awfully fond of movement. I could not live as he 
has to do. Had I such a sweet little home in Tokyo, 
nothing could pull me out of it except at vast inter- 
vals of time. He needs exercise, however, and re- 
minds me of a Targui (the plural "Touareg(s)" 
is always used by the papers, in spite of the books 
about that extraordinary race). You know they are 
very tall fair men with blue eyes (when the race is 
pure). "They can be known far off by their walk — 
long and measured, like the stride of the ostrich." 

Ever with best regards and — but I can't thank 
you on paper for all this, you know! I shall try to 
revenge myself at some future day — 

Lafcadio Heark 



19 Akasaka Daimach!, July 10, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — Yesterday, just after post- 
ing some lines to you, there came from Miyano- 
shita one of the very prettiest letters I ever got: 
I certainly shall follow your advice — even to the 
matter of title, probably. The book is already, you 
know, half-done, eight papers having been finished. 
Did any philologist ever before, in this mortal 
world, coolly tell his friend^ "Just take along 
with you any of my books you wish to read"? I 
don't think so. You are really too kind to me; — 
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TO BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN 

Thou whose eyes are beautiful, whose eyes are kind, 
whose eyes are full of sweetness and of pity . . ," or 
words to that effect, Nitobe's book on the United 
States and Japan I liked very much. The curious 
"Memorials of the Empire" is of supreme literary 
value for effective references. Besides this, I have 
turned over the leaves of scores and scores of books 
on Japan — and am not halfway through making 
acquaintance with the legion. I was delighted with 
the little volume of quotations from Schopenhauer: 
a masterpiece of editing. I was delighted with the 
pretty pictures to Ayame-San, and greatly vexed to 
think such fine work should have been wasted on 
such disgusting trash as Murdoch's text. To-day 
I expect to look over many more books. I admire 
your impartiality as much as anything; — you seem 
to have read and commented upon such a host of 
things on Japan that try one's patience; and your 
notes make the humorous side of the work the ajx)l- 
ogy for its being. I really had no idea until now 
how much had been done in certain lines; and feeling 
that all I could do would be only to add a few bricks 
to the great Babel, I have become properly humble 
— I hope. But all this only to show you that I have 
not been idling my time- 
Upstairs, where on the tansu "the shadow of the 
dome of pleasure fioateth midway on the waves" — 
1 have been greatly taken by the mosquito-house. I 
never saw anything resembling this outside of the 
marsh country in Southern Louisiana; but even 
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there the arrangement is not adapted for bedrooms, 
but for office-work, and the netting is wire. Along 
the Lakes, near the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
along the Gulf coast, wire netting is used for all the 
openings of the house in summer. The structure at 
ig Akasaka Daimachi is more simple, ingenious, 
and effective than any I have met before. The 
work on that stove in the library is a wonderful 
thing in its way: indeed, I am constantly finding 
wonders. At night, curiously enough, I hear exactly 
the sounds that I hear at night in Kumamoto — the 
calling of the bugles, the chorus of military song. I 
could fancy myself at home. But the night before 
last I dreamed of robbers. The robbers became 
transformed into something nameless and awfiil. I 
did not see them — only felt them. Something 
entered the house; and the stairs groaned under a 
hideous weight: I wanted to rise, but could not. It 
was coming, coming. I suddenly awoke; and felt the 
vohole house shaking. Imagine the momentary sen- 
sation! An earthquake — and a very, very long 
shock. Didn't I tiiink about the Meido! — Then 
the force of the old Scripture verse came to me — 
about "the thief in the night"; — earthquakes^e 
certainly the weirdest things in human experience. 
At Mason's last night — a Japanese dinner, very 
elegant and dainty — Koto-playing by Mrs. M. 
and her sister (one of the sweetest little women I 
ever met) — a display of fireworks by the boys — 
a great big warm moon. One of those evenings that 
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never die: But I fear all these experiences will 
demoralize me. After rescue, a castaway enjoys too 
much the food offered; a physician stands by to pre- 
vent him eating enough. My ghostly part was really 
too hungry for such experience, and feels longings 
not wholesome for it; — sympathy is the supreme 
delight of life. I ought now to meet some horribly 
disagreeable foreigners — so as to have my pleasure 
checked a little. Besides, I am much toe happy to 
write essays and sketches. 

The heat is great. The dog sits by me at dinner, 
comes to bid me good-morning regularly, and if I am 
not up by a decent hour, he utters a little plaintive 
cry outside the fusuma. He knows the hours for 
everything as well as if he studied the clock. Mason 
and I probably will start on Saturday for a short 
trip to Zenkoji. The heat is still mighty — equa- 
torial. This is a poor letter; but intended only as an 
indication of how all is with your small question. . . , 
Ever very faithfully 

Lafcadio 

T6ky5, July 21, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — I am stealing a few sheets 
of your note-paper until I can supply myself, which 
I hope to do to-day. 

And here is Mason putting off our trip for three 

days more on account of his friend. So I am likely 

to torment Toda until Tuesday. He is very good. 

We went out shopping together yesterday. The 
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"Atlantic" has come, but I have not received my 
copy yet, and only saw the number belonging to the 
"Mail." I shall mail it as soon as it comes from 
Kumamoto. Somehow or other I don't fed that 
my story is a success. 

Kuroda's "Outlines of the Mahayana" and Man- 
ro's pamphlet on the "Physical Basis of Mind in 
Relation to Evolution" are both interesting me 
much. I have got several strong suggestions from 
the former — nothing new from the latter, but the 
sensation of a soul that I should like to know bet- 
ter. The most mysterious thing about any germ 
or sperm-cell, but especially about the human one, 
is that it contains potentially all the future idiosyn- 
cracies and capacities of the individual, as well as 
all the tendencies of the race. Now every material 
explanation of this has been demolished. Supposing 
the atom, or force centre itself, to carry the secret 
modification, the mathematician has very plainly 
proven that the number of atoms in the cell could 
not possibly be adequate for such enormously com- 
plex hereditary transmissions as take place. Spencer 
suggests a sort of polarity, and Monro tries to fol- 
low him. There is a world of suggestion in the mere 
fact of this impossibility to explain the transmis- 
sion. Polarity, etc. — all ghostliness — who knows 
what it is? If these tendencies which make indi- 
viduals and races belong, as they seem to do, to 
the life of the cosmos — what strange possibilities 
are in order! Every life must leave its eternal rec- 
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ords in the Universal life — every thought of good 
or ill or aspiration — and the Buddhistic Karma 
would be a scientific, not a theoretical doctrine. All 
about us the thoughts of the dead, and the life of 
countless dead worlds, would be forever acting in- 
visibly upon us. 

How touching Tolstoi is! Still, the fault of the 
beautiful religion of the man is simply that it is un- 
suited to the real order of things. Resentment, as 
Spencer has not hesitated to point out, is not only 
essential to self-preservation, but is often a moral 
duty. Altruistic characters may be regulated by 
Buddhist or Christian codes of action — but what 
about anti-altruistic characters, the Ape-souls and 
tiger-souls whose pleasure is in malice or destruc- 
tion? The number is few; — but which of us has 
not met some, and recognized their capacity for 
evil? I believe the mass of humanity is good. I 
think every man must so think who has suffered 
much, and reached middle life. Nevertheless the 
sum of this goodness is not so preponderant that we 
can practically adopt either Tolstoiism or Buddhism 
to our Western civilization. Indeed no general 
course of action will suit. The dynamics of ethics 
must be varied according to class and time. The 
great fault of all religious systems is their applica- 
tion of a single code to many widely different condi- 
tions. For all that, Tolstoi is certainly a light of 
the world — a practical Christ in his own life. Cu- 
rious that in Russia and England, in the same gener- 
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ation, two poets, Ruskin and Tolstoi, should have 
attempted to follow in practice the teaching, "Sell 
all thou hast, and give it to the poor." The most 
religious men of the nineteenth century are the in- 
fidels — the "atheists and blasphemers." 

I wish you could get Minnie Hauk to sing you a 
Habanera, or the Seguidilla (seducing word !) from 
"Carmen." I heard her sing it, and the little eddies 
it made in my soul still thrilh I cannot tell how glad 
I was to find that Mason had not read Prosper Meri- 
m^e's "Carmen." The opera, lovely as it is, does 
not give the awful poignancy of the tale — simple 
and clear beyond description. I am going to send 
it up to you, with a bundle of other things, as soon 
as I get back. 

This reminds me of a dream I had a few months 
ago. I was sleeping, after reading " Carmen " for the 
fifth time, I think — quite a tropica! afternoon it 
was. I entered a patio — between lemon-coloured 
walls — there was a crowd and music. I saw no 
face in the crowd — only felt people were there; — 
all my eyes and soul were for a gypsy dancing in the 
midst; — poising, hovering, balancing, tantalizing 
with eyes and gestures — and every click of the 
castanets went into my blood. I woke up and found 
the clicking of the castanets was only the ticking 
of the little clock — strangely exaggerated in the 
heated silence of the afternoon. 

The enormous laughter of the crows every morn- 
ing amuses me very much. I had not heard any- 
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thing like it since leaving Izumo. The only striking 
bit of weirdness in "Shuntoku Maru" is that about 
indicating the time of the apparition of the boy's 
dead mother as "the hour when the crows first fly 
crying abroad, before the breaking of the day." 

Let me entreat you, if you have it not already 
as an experience, to procure yourself the curious 
sensation of the "Kalewala," in L^ouzon Le Due's 
complete prose-version. (A partial translation in 
two volumes appeared in '55; a complete one, at 
five francs, one volume, 1884.) The episode of the 
dead mother is one of the most touching things in 
all literature. "Then the mother arose from the dust 
of her rest, and said : ' My son, for thee I have kept 
the dog to be thy guide and friend; thou wilt find 
the dog tied to the tree'" — perhaps you remember 
the lines. 

The Tokyo Club (RokumeikwanP) was a great 
surprise to me. Architecturally and otherwise, it 
would be a credit to any city in the world. The 
reading-room is an invaluable advantage. Still, I 
could never accustom myself to that kind of life. 
It has occasional high value for me: just a dip into its 
atmosphere. But were I able to live in the capital, I 
should try to live very, very quietly — just as I have 
been doing. One could never do any literary work, 
and belong to society life in the real sense of belong- 
ing. And to mingle at all with that existence, with- 
out losing one's own rights to seclusion and quiet, 
requires a character and experience much superior 
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to mine. It is a constant wonder to me how you can 
be yourself, and yet give yourself so much to others 
— despite all the leisure you can have. 

On your writing-desk there has been placed for 
me, at my request, a little tabako box, and, dressed 
in only a yukata and slippers, 1 write, smoking ray 
Japanese pipe betimes — taking a cigar only after 
meals (small cigars I always carry with me when 
travelling). The dictionary laid aslope on the table, 
with the blotting-paper upon it, exactly suits mc for 
writing upon. Upstairs, in the mosquito-house, 
I use the hard pillow only — it is nice and cool. 
They give me a bath every morning. Toda cooks 
exquisitely, but gives me too many good things: I 
have to tell him not to take so much pains, and to 
restrict him as to dishes. His coffee (I take it black 
only) is divine. How shall I get even with you for 
all this? I don't yet know, but I shall pray the Gods 
to help me find out. 

I am both glad and sorry for knowing Mason. 
Why glad I need not say. But I shall feel sorry when 
1 am separated from him; — and anticipate regrets 
of various kinds. What a delightful thing Schopen- 
hauer says in that little book of yours — comparing 
men to porcupines, trying to huddle together 
warmth, and presently repelled again by the com 
of their prickles! Mason has no porcupine-quills 
me. It is such an experience to be close to a 
like that. Surely you are bored by this time. 

Ever faithfully Lafcadio Hearn 
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TO BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN 

July 22, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — Yesterday at Otsu with 
Mason — but would rather far have passed the day 
in his house. Still we had a glorious swim, and the 
sight of a fishing-net pulled in — what splashing 
and spraying of prismatic colours! Otsu is not Jap- 
anese, however - — except the background of sky and 
mountain and sea. It has been spoiled— become a 
mere trap for foreign flies — saucy girls — rough 
proprietor — huge straggling spaces of" rfJOTjAncWf" 
rooms — as one of the guests called them. There 
is, however, a glorious beach, and a great warm wind 
hke a trade-wind. 

After all, I am not going to Nagano! — After 
glancing over my passport, Mason came to the con- 
clusion that we could be only one day together; and 
as the anticipated pleasure depended largely upon 
his company, I gave up the notion. I am getting 
ready to say good-bye to Tokyo, and shall disappear 
as soon as he flits. I shall go to Yokohama, however, 
and pass there a few days, feeling pulses — as I 
want to provide if possible against being compelled 
to leave Japan. What may happen next March none 
of us can guess. One sure thing is that if the Depart- 
ment conclude to do without us for a spell, we shall 
never be taken back again upon the same terms. 
This uncertainty (which Mason well calls the sword 
of Damocles) poisons every pleasure, and paralyzes 
every undertaking. 

Still mining in your library. I envy you the glori- 
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ous sets of Transactions, of the various Asiatic Soci- 
eties; and the "Lettres Edifiantes" have finally got 
hold of me. I took the liberty, also, to cut with the 
horse-hoofed paper-cutter the pages of a book you 
had not read — the bard of the Deinbovitzu, I 
found queer inexpressible beauties and originalities 
in them — a sort of savage tenderness and fierce 
grief such as reminded me of the Servian poetry. 
The Servian poetry seemed to me, however, far 
more interesting, and, with all its strange ferocities, 
more perfectly natural, A half-suspicion clings to 
this collection: its tone seems due to individual taste 
in setting, pruning, and decorating. What a curious 
half-Eastern world is this world of Eastern Europe! 
I suppose you have read the Unwritten literature of 
the Caucasus: — the same indescribable mingling 
of bloody ferocity with tenderness and lamentation. 
I have not yet found among your books the pretty 
translations of Japanese moral tales made by Turre- 
tini (I think) which I used to possess (Romaji text 
and French version), and some of the charming 
prints of the Musee Guimet. Perhaps you have 
them stowed away. If you have not, I think you 
might like to add them to this glorious collection. 
My library of ancient days was chiefly folk-lore, I 
had the Arabic poets in many editions, the whole 
Biblioth^que Orientale Elzevirienne (Leroux) up to 
date — the larger Bibliotheque Orientale, contain- 
ing Burnouf's great essay, etc., etc. — " Les Lit- 
t^atures Populaires" (Maisonneuve), and hosts of 
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such things. Except that their perusal enriches 
fancy, and gives glimpses of other race-souls, how- 
ever, they are of small use to men not serious 
scholars or finished poets. To you I fancy some of 
these French series would be highly valuable. The 
genius of the race shows itself even in the serious 
work of their philologists: they select, curiously 
enough, just those subjects which English trans- 
lators rarely touch. It seems to me that the realiy 
human side of Oriental literature in the Trans- 
actions of your own Asiatic Society has been appre- 
ciated only by Aston, Satow, and yourself Such 
papers as "Mistress An's Tale," and "A Literary 
Lady of Old Japan," and three or four others, form 
so striking a contrast to the work usually done by 
the mass of the contributors. This literary sense 
strikes me as being shown in a more general way 
by the French Orientalists — however defective 
their work may be in other respects. Comparing, 
for example, Lenormant and Maspero in Assyrian 
and Egyptian studies with English studies in the 
same line — how much greater is the charm of the 
former for one able to understand the literary side 
only. . . . 

Mason said a pretty thing the other day in the 
train. Opposite to us were sitting little mothers 
with their children. Both mothers and children were 
good to look at — and the little white feet in snowy 
tabi seemed scarcely of this world. Mason looked at 
the dainty picture with a caress in his eyes, and 
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a tixae of Yokoharza, etc 

Hascgzva gaTc me a cheqae of tventr far mj 
first story, and seems e itie m e lT anxkxzs to get 
more. This will piease too, I know. 

Lafcadio Hea&x 

Dear Chamberlain*, — Mason is gone — leaving 
a great void in my psychical atmosphere. I linger 
awhile, hoping to-day or to-morrow at latest to 
have the "Atlantic" for you, and to arrange a little 
matter in connexion with the Boston firm. 

I never had the experience before of coolly taking 
possession of a friend's house during his absence — 
and feel a slight remorse of conscience which I can't 
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get over, no matter how many kind things you may 
say. If I did not hope to be able to give you some 
day an almost equal amount of pleasure, I should 
really feel very bad — and there is no use reasoning 
about the thing at all, because feeling is quite inde- 
pendent of reasoning. Indeed reason is the most 
tricky and treacherous thing in the world; and the 
Shinto formula, "obey your own heart," is much 
more satisfactory. There are several pleasures in 
having been here which I did not speak about yet. 
First it is nice to know a friend's home — in which 
something of him always lives wherever he be; — to 
comprehend his pleasures and habits through the 
kindness of servitors who try to make the guest as 
happy as their own master (placing the lounge for 
him where the breeze blows, and all these Htde 
attentions); — to get an idea of the geography of 
his intellectual world, and glimpses of the favourite 
literary paths; — to notice and sympathize with his 
comments on margins; — to be instructed by the 
mere names of the volumes he has collected in all 
places; — to understand something of his tastes, 
and so to take pleasure in all his happiness;^ in 
short, to have the definite sensation of what we 
might call "The Soul of the House." For every 
dwelling in which a thinker li^/es certainly acquires 
a sort of soul — there are Lares and Penates more 
subtle than those of the antique world; — these 
make the peace and rest of a home. And besides, 
there are memories of England which bring back 
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visions of my boyhood — suggestions no American 
home furnishes. The English crest on silver plate 
— the delicious little castors — the "homey" ar- 
rangement of articles which represent the experience 
of generations in search of good solid comfort — all 
created for me a sort of revival of old, old, and very 
intimate impressions. Therefore, I suppose, some 
ghosts of very long ago came soundlessly about me 
once or twice in twilight time — and portraits of 
another era, forgotten for thirty-five years, faintly 
shaped themselves for me in the dusk before the 
lighting of the lamp. In thought I sat again upon 
the floor of a house which no longer exists, and shot 
at armies of tin soldiers with cannon charged with 
dried peas. For, just as the faintest odour of fresh 
tar recalls visions of unnumbered days of travel — 
decks and faces and ports and horizons of which the 
names have faded out altogether ^ so it requires 
only a very little suggestion of England to resurrect 
home-days. 

I have almost stopped mining in sheer despair. 
It would take me ten years to work through all these 
veins — I mean the veins I could work a little; for 
one large section would ever remain for me incom- 
prehensible as a grimoire. I never saw the work 
of Captain Basil Hall before — though his name, 
attached to translations of his books, has been long 
familiar to me in French catalogues. Looking over 
the beautiful little volumes in calf, I could not help 
thinking that our English prints of to-day are, on the 
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whole, quite inferior to the choice texts of that time 
— when type, paper, and binding possessed a dur- 
able solidity and beauty that latter-day competition 
is destroying. To-day, our best English prints seem 
like imitations of French work. 

Since you thought enough of the Creole Grammar 
to bind it, I must send you a couple of Creole prints 
I have at home. Should I ever be able to recover my 
library, I could give you an almost complete set of 
works relating to all the French-Creole dialects. 
What I regretted was my inability to procure the 
Catechism of Goux (P^re). I had it in my hands, 
but could not persuade the owner to part with it. 1 
think my next letter will be from Yokohama. 

Ever faithfully Lafcadio 



August g, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — After five — no, six — days 
at sea, and eight hours rail (Kato — with the ther- 
mometer at 96!), I am home again, naked, cool, and 
able to write. I found all well, and my boy crawling 
about and opening drawers and developing terrify- 
ing capacities of rapid growth and mischief. I de- 
livered your kindest message, which gave no small 
pleasure; — and, full of those pleasant memories, 
which are wholesome regrets, I sit down to chat 
with you. Not so pleasant as under the stars among 
the shrubbery shadows at Miyanoshita — but that 
was a luxury, and might happen only once in a life- 
time. 
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What shall I chat of? I think you would be most 
interested about my experiences with men and 
women on board. The experiences of travel are 
usually among the most pleasant in our lives — ugly 
ones being comparatively rare. The general rule 
would seem to be that human nature in any normal 
condition of a purely temporary kind throws off its 
armour of reserve, abandons its ferocity of egotism, 
and exposes to the best light whatever of kindness it 
owns. I have made a few acquaintances of whom I 
hope to hear again. 

My roommate was a mate — a steamboat mate 
in theN.Y.K.'s employ — a long hard man, very 
young, built like a greyhound, representing the 
swarthiest type of swarthy Englishman. His heavy 
black brows, hawk-nose, and heavy chin were lighted 
up by a wonderful smile, however, as we met; and 
that smile made us friends at once. I expected to 
find him rough and straight, and I did. Very soon I 
learned all his life — his ideas of right and wrong, 
plain and good — his sacrifices for others — his 
hopes about the sweetheart waiting at home. It was 
pleasant as a cool strong sea-wind on a burning day. 
He Uked rough jesting, and spared me instinctively, 
but teased the other passengers considerably, who 
seemed to allow his domination without regret. 
Samples of conversation ought to have been written 
down — but I laughed too much at the time, and 
next day forgot them. Only a few fragments are 
herewith submitted: 
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Mate. — Is that lady your sister? 

Passenger, — Yes. 

M. — Can't see the resemblance. 

Pass. — Well, that "s not my fault. Still, I 'm younger 
than she is. 

M. — Young ! — you 'II never see fifty-nine ^ain ! 

Pass. — I "m only thirty-three. 

M, — Good Lord ! You 'U be a nice-looking brute, won't 
you ? — at sixty. Why, you 're half-dead now ! 

Pass. — Just out of the German army, 

M. — Well, well! — Many soldiers like you? 

Pass. — Not many so good. I took all the prizes for 
shooting. 

M.- With what? 

Pass. — With a gun. 

M. — What gun -^_yoargun? I don't think you could 
shoot much with that, . . . 

Pass. — Those are pretty good shoes — what number? 
Mine's five. 

M. — Five! I should n't like to be lying down in the 
street when you're walking around with that number 
five! — That's eleven — or fourteen! 

Pass. — Well, it's too targe for me. But I like that — 
because number five and number fourteen are just the 
same price: you see I like to get the worth of my money. 

A very sweet-faced elderly woman, who adapted 
herself to the seaman's rough ways with gentle suc- 
cess, attracted me pleasantly. She was on her way 
to Vladivostok. She was an expert in electrometal- 
lurgy, kinetics, and mineralogy. Her husband, a 
Frenchman who looked like a front-page drawing 
by Cham out of the "Charivari," was rightly proud 
of her — and told her to explain to me the defects of 
triple-expansion engines and other things — which 
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she did very shyly and sweetly. I learned to almost 
love the old Udy, told her all I could about Japan 
to interest her, and about my own affairs. She gave 
me her ideas about things delightfully, and with that 
perfectly straight natural sympathy which is essen- 
tially German. "The future," she said, "is to 
natural science. The old professions are being more 
and more overrun. If your boy has a good head, g^ve 
him a scientific education — there is a sure future 
for the man having practical scientific knowledge." 
As we passed the high cliffs — she would point out 
streaks of colour, and tell me the names of metals 
that could be extracted from them, 

Her brother — a fiery red — one of those men 
who look as if ready to break into flame — was all 
good-nature and honesty. He had a curious way of 
gazing at you with half-shut eyes — letting only the 
least steely glimmer filtet out between the eyelids: 
I had only once before seen that sort of gaze, in a 
Spanish fencer ~ a decidedly dangerous man. But 
this, I felt sure, was due to other causes. The Span- 
iard had teeth in his eyes: this German gaze was 
pure fine steel. At Kobe, we all tried with glasses to 
read the name of a hotel from the deck: he read it at 
a glance, with the naked eye. He was the crack-shot 
of a German corps — and long practice had given 
him that singular manner of looking at things and 
people, as if taking aim. He got up in the night to 
see me off — so did his nice old sister. I took their 
address, and they promised to write me, and want 
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me to visit them, if I can, at Vladivostok. The three 
belong to some electrical company — the woman, 
curiously enough, being the scientific head of the 
undertaking. 

The fifth acquaintance was a globe-trotter — a 
Swiss ex-ofRcer of artillery — on a three years' 
journey. Curious! he had just come from New 
Orleans! He was a man of the world — hard and 
cold as a glacier — and it took some time to make 
him thaw. The thawing was pleasant — because he 
was a thoroughly welt-informed man on everything 
relating to Switzerland — and he almost induced me 
to study some means of settling there in future time. 
He spoke Russian, Italian, French, and German as 
well as English; and he had been in the West Indies 
and Spanish Honduras. He was not a man one could 
ever make friends with, but he was a highly inter- 
esting acquaintance — all precision and exactness — 
a mathematical machine, highly polished, and run- 
ning noiselessly. I thought it strange that he paid 
little attention to Japan — which he had only 
touched at on his way to India. But short as was 
his stay at Yokohama, he knew all about the prin- 
cipal mercantile houses there. 

Now, don't you feel bored with all this? Well, I 
just wanted to hint of my experiences, as typical. 
I discovered something else, too. Since my hair 
has turned grey, I find I get along better than I used 
to do among absolute strangers. Grey hair gives a 
suggestion of wisdom, of experience which may or 
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may not be true, but always secures a little consid- 
eration. And one other thing struck me — when all 
of us second-class passengers were ordered rather 
coarsely to keep away from the first-class deck — that 
it is good to be very poor, and good to be sery rich; 
but that to be neither rich nor poor is the unfor- 
givable sin. For the steerage passengers — Chinese 
especially — were allowed more privileges than we. 

To-day I am sending some books to you, and 
some, separately, to Mason. The wonderful study 
of Napoleon, by Talne, is in that volume (5) of the 
"Origines" entitled "Le Regime Moderne." I 
would advise you to begin the set with that. I send 
also " La Cit^ Antique " ; and the last volume written 
by Maupassant ("L'Inutile Beaut6") just before 
his madness. It is noteworthy that t-here are two 
studies of insanity in this volume — one of which, 
about le monstre d crane-de-lune, might have been 
written in an asylum. But neither of these compares 
with the awful sketch "Le Juge" — in "La Petite 
Roque." 

I would like you to read the whole of these stories 
line by line. Maupassant may sometimes be dis- 
gusting, but he has splendid psychological percep- 
tions at times — and his commentaries and argu- 
ments are, I think, the most valuable part of his 
work. But I must stop for to-day, though I have 
much more to say. 

Wth all pleasant and grateful memories 

Faithfully Lafcadio Heakn 
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August 12, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — Yours of the 8th just at 
hand. By this time you will have my letter and the 
books. I did not get home for just a week, you 
know — leaving on the 31st (Monday) and reaching 
Kumamoto only on the night of Saturday. 

The heat has been terribie, and night before last 
we had thirty-five {!!) shocks of earthquake — the 
first of which was violent enough to break the kabe. 
We had to pass the night in the garden. All this is 
atrocious. 

I don't mind tropical heat — because there is 
ample consolation in the splendour of tropical light 
and colour, and wondrous vegetation. But this dead 
oven heat is tiresome — prevents thinking. To 
write the name Kumamoto now is disagreeable — 
the feeling is that one has toward the names of cer- 
tain unpleasant people one tries to forget, and dis- 
likes the mention of. The old sensation of nervous 
lonesomeness enveloped me just like a black atmos- 
phere after my return, and stays with me. I am 
tortured by the mere repetition of this question, 
always recurring, "How long can I bear this?" But 
what else can I do? — except leave the country. 

Enough of this, however. Let me disagree with 
you. I think you are perhaps strongly under the 
influence of the eighteenth century in poetry — you 
are a classic, I am not. I detest the eighteenth 
century, and I cannot believe that one true line of 
poetry could be found from the first page of Pope to 
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die last, I should call everything Pope ever wrote 
tiresome bald prose. I am speaking, of course, a 
little strongly — would modify the last statement in 
respect to values, if considering the literary influence 
of Pope at length. But I cannot think Pope ever felt 
an emotion. To me emotion, uttered with power, 
touched with natural rhythm and colour, is poetry; 
and form is not poetry at all. The prose of the 
English Bible; the prose of Kingsley's "Heroes"; 
the prose of Ruskin betimes, is the noblest of poetry. 
Or take the prose-line of the translated Arabian 
thought about the desolate site of the camp "when 
the north wind and the south have woven the 
twisted sand" — in all Pope what touches it? Now 
"The Song of the Camp" contains true feehng; and 
though you are quite right in judging all Bayard 
Taylor's work as second-rate (indeed you might 
have said third-rate), I think there is fine emotion 
all through the book — gold strands to be picked 
out here and there. Don't you think that if we keep 
to the masterpieces only, we must lose a great deal 
of that which is most beautiful and original in 
human utterance? For all deep-souled men — how- 
ever unlettered — are betimes poets, and utter 
poetry worth remembrance; and the second-rates 
and the third-rates, if sifted, give us pearls and 
rubies and emeralds. Miller has written much trash 
— nevertheless to read Miller is to receive a world of 
new sensations. 

It is true that much of Pope cannot be thought 
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of out of the form in which he cast and froze it. 
But is not this true even of proverbs in rhyme? — 
which are prosy enough — especially the musical 
Spanish ones — 

Con la mojer y cl dinero 

No tc burlas, companero. 

Byron was strongly under Pope's influence; but he 
had passion, enormous force, a colossal imagination. 
Therefore, in the true sense of poetry, I would think 
the "Siege of Corinth" — even fifty lines from it — 
worth more than all Pope's work. 

Well, I suppose we really agree at bottom — 
except about the value to literature of inferior poets. 
With kindest remembrances 

Lafcadio 

jiugusi II, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — I can't quite understand 
about Welsh being written phonetically — how 
about "cwRw"? — beer, is n't it? I used to live in 
Wales. As a child my folks passed all their summers 
at Bangor — where we used to hire donkey- 
phaetons and bathe and have a good time. Re- 
tired Indian officers in multitude used to be visible 
diere — and some used to tell me queer stories. I 
was then regarded as a pampered little heir to 
wealth and luxury, and I got wonderful petting 
from beautiful ladies, who would not like to see me 
now. Carnarvon Castle was a favourite visit. I 
used to climb the Eagle-tower, and look down upon 
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the crawling of the ships. I remember a white pea- 
cock there. In Carnarvon also I had my first 
knowledge of the farther East. One year I lived 
there all alone with my nurse in the cottage of a 
seaman of some sort — he was on the Chinese run; 
and every time he came back he used to bring all 
sorts of curious things from China — porcelains, 
grotesques, gods. These were piled upon a great 
"dresser" reaching nearly to the ceiling. I used to 
look at them with awe, and dream about them at 
night. My nurse used to be able, though a Con- 
naught girl, to understand the speech of the coun- 
try folk. These would come into town in their 
witch-hats — a fashion preserved from the sixteenth 
century, I think — wearing frilled caps under the 
hats. What very happy times those were! — they 
gave no augury of the years of nightmare to follow, 

I am trying to prepare those ballads for the A. S., 
but it goes against the grain. The ballads are all 
right, but should be well supplied with notes, which 
I am not competent to make; and I've lost all inter- 
est in the material. It appeals to no feeling. It is 
folk-lore of the baldest narrative kind. However, 
I'll try to make some sort of an introducrion, and 
then send you the thing by parcel-post — or, if you 
don't wish to look at it, I 'U send to Mason — for, 
though very clearly written, the MS. might tire 
your eyes. 

I am sorry you have so much trouble with your 
eyes. 1 fear you must lose the chief part of pleasure 
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in reading, by having a student read to you — es- 
pecially the French. 1 can't help thinking this may 
have been a reason for disliking Gautier's tales. 
They are not adapted, I think, for being heard — 
the blaze of colour, the ghostly delicacy of word- 
mosaic, and the whole rhythm of the sentences, 
address themselves best to the eye and to silence- 
Were I independent of teaching, and nearer to you, 
what a pleasure it would give me to read something 
wonderful to you occasionally. I had a dear old 
friend in America, who taught me printing. He 
had a great big silent office, and every evening for 
two years, it was our delight to have such reading. 
I read nearly all the old "Atlantic" stories to him — 
at that time, you know, the "Atlantic" was the 
medium of Emerson, of Holmes, of every man dis- 
tinguished in American letters. The old man was 
something of a Fourierist. In his office I made ac- 
quaintance first with hosts of fantastic heterodoxies 
— Fourier himself, Hepworth Dixon ("Spiritual 
Wives"), the Spiritualists, the Freelovers, and the 
Mormons — the founders of phalansteries and the 
founders of freelove societies. 

I don't know whether my fellow travellers were 
anarchists. They might have been, though. They 
spoke very eloquently about the religion of human- 
ity and the atrocities of modern civilization. I 
sympathized with them. I shall always sympathize 
with anarchy and nihilism while I am unable to get 
large chances in life. You remember the story — • 
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the fact rather — about the Nihilist or Anarchist 
sheet published some years ago. One morning the 
paper appeared in mourning with a farewell edition, 
saying: 

We are sorry to announce our inability to continue the 

publication of the . The editor has decamped, A vile 

traitor to the cause, a selfish hypocrite; — having been 
left by his uncle the sum of £300 a year, he has declared 
that his sentiments have changed, and that he sympa- 
thizes with the bloated bondholders and aristocrats. 
Fearing our just vengeance, he has fled, 
Ever faithfully 

Lafcadio 



Dear Chamberlain, — So glad to get your letter 
— I was a little uneasy, fearing that some sudden 
change in temperature might have had unpleasant 
consequences: for the weather is terribly treacher- 
ous now, and we shall all have to be very careful 
indeed at the fall season. Here the heat is thick 
and solid at night, but the land-breeze blows twice a 
day — and I have the privilege of living naked, with 
only a koshimaki. To wear any costume now would 
be decidedly disagreeable, and signify a constant 
drenching. 

Oh! I am so glad you liked the "Red Bridal" — 
an awfully dangerous experiment, and one I know 
you would not have encouraged in advance. I shall 
attempt very little in that line, though. Perhaps 
you are right about the metaphysical conversation, 
though nearly all the thoughts are based on notes 
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taken from Japanese conversation. I have struck 
out a few lines for the book-form — lines or touches, 
thrown in by myself. 

The little Creole pamphlets I send you, and the 
"Flying Trip round the World," and the Lotis and 
the novels, are for your library, of course. Don't 
think of sending them back. I read "Au Maroc" 
through, with a sort of half-scared pleasure; and the 
impression is lasting. Although purely personal 
work, it seems to me a very perfect book of travel. 
I slipped into it a note from Pierre Loti. Per- 
haps you would like to keep a specimen of his 
chirography. 

What you said about the Welsh was very illu- 
minating: I could understand many things at once 
through those few lines of yours. How very cu- 
riously the value of letters changes in certain 
tongues ! 

By the way, when I was in Wales, excellent daily 
papers were published in Welsh. Perhaps these still 
exist. If you study Welsh, as a living tongue, per- 
haps it would interest you to see a few copies of 
those curious papers. 

Yes, indeed, there is an astonishing parallelism 
between the classic French and classic English — 
the Drydens and Popes with their satellites, and 
the Racines, Corneilles, and Boiteaux, etc., with 
theirs. Boileau seems to me most worthy of com- 
parison with Pope, But what a delight to turn from 
these fettered giants to wild freedom of the Roman- 
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I don't think it is correct. He elaborates Creole 
into a complexity the spoken tongue never possesses 
in black mouths. 



SepiembsrS, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — The Imperial gift came — 
through the Governor of Shimane and through the 
kenchi of Kumamoto — a very handsome sake-cup 
of red lacquer with the Kiri-mon therein in letters of 
gold. This was accompanied by a very handsome 
document from the Governor of Shimane, stating 
the why and the wherefore. Pleasant, of course — 
but probably the last pleasant thing that I will have 
in Japan. 

My robber had very large feet: "stately stepped 
he east the way, and stately stepped he west" — 
and the Junsa took a proof of his soles on a piece of 
paper, and we burned many moxa upon the tracks, 
that his feet might become sore. Perhaps this is 
why he was riding all over town yesterday in a 
kuruma, trying to sell my watch. Curious, the 
police have not caught him yet. 

The soldiers are being addressed by Buddhist 
priests, and consecrated to Amida by the laying of 
a razor on each head — symbolic tonsure. The 
sword and helmet of Kato Kiyomasa are said to 
have disappeared from Homnyoji and to have been 
sent to Korea. 

Autumn has begun. I hope your throat is better. 

It occurred to me, since my last, that the long con- 
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versations in the raw mountain air, on the porch at 
night, might have been as tiring as they were pleas- 
ant. When I have to talk in the class for an hour 
without stopping, I feel it afterwards in hoarseness 
and fits of coughing. 

Yours very faithfully 

Lafcadio Hearn 



September ii, 1S94 
Dear Chamberlain, — Glad to get even a line 
from you — though it has not brought me as good 
news of you as I could wish. Perhaps it is only the 
unsettled weather: the clear autumn may bring 
back strength. 

I was interested by Lowell's letter. Since I first 
read of Schiaparelli's discovery, I had always won- 
dered why different astronomers could not agree on 
the character of the so-called canals — many pro- 
nouncing them double, others single. Lowell would 
seem realty to have hit the cause. What are the 
canals? Are they canals, or only the lines of a mon- 
strous planetary breaking-up? 

I have just sent off another sketch, "A Wish Ful- 
filled " — the story of one day of a Japanese soldier. 

Lord! Lord! what is morality? Nature's law — 
the cosmic law — is struggle, cruelty, pain — every- 
thing religion declares essentially Immoral. The 
bird devours the fly, the cat the bird. Everything 
has been shaped, evolved, developed by atrocious 
immorality. Our lives are sustained only by mur- 
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der. Passions are given, which, if satisfied, would 
stifle the earth with population, were there not 
other passions of cruelty and avarice to counteract 
them. Perhaps it is the higher morality that the 
strong races should rob the weak — deprive them 
of liberties and rights — compel them to adopt 
beastly useless conventions — insult their simple 
faith — force upon them not the higher pleasures 
but the deeper pains of an infinitely more com- 
plicated and more unhappy civilization. 

There certainly is no answer to this. It is contrary 
to all our inborn feeling of right. But what is that 
feeling? Only the necessary accompaniment of a 
social state. Does it correspond to any supreme law 
of the universe? — or is it merely relative? We 
know it is relative; we don't know anything about 
the ultimate laws. The God of the Universe may be 
a Devil — only mocking us with contradictions — 
forcing us through immeasurable pain to supreme 
eiForts which are to end in nothing but the laughtCT 
of skulls in a world's dust. Who Itnows? — We are 
only what we can't help being. 

From remote time all my ancestors were in the 
army. Yet to kill the fly that buzzes round me as I 
write this letter seems to me wrong. To give pain 
knowingly, even to one whom I dislike, gives more 
pain to myself. Psychology tells me the why — the 
origin of the feeling. But not by any such feeling 
is the world ruled — or will so be ruled for incal- 
culable time. Such dispositions arc counted worth- 
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less and weak, and are unfitted for the accomplish- 
ment of large things. Yet all religions teach the 
cultivation of the very qualities that ruin us. Clever 
men always follow the forms and laugh at the spirit. 
Out of all this enormous and unspeakably cruel 
contradiction, what is to come ? A golden age, some 
say. But what good will that do us? — and what 
good will it do any one — since it must pass accord- 
ing to inevitable laws? — I understand the laws, 
their results. But what is their meaning? What is 
right? What is wrong? Why should there be laws 
at all? 

(I must try to get James Hinton's "Mystery of 
Pain," to see if he can throw any light on the mat- 
ter.) 

We are all tired of Kumamoto. I must try to get 
out of it this year or next year, I am almost certain, 
however, that I had better go to America for a time. 
One does not isolate one's self from the Aryan race 
without paying the penalty. You could not know 
what it means, unless you had borne it long; — the 
condition is unspeakable. You say I work well. If 
I did not, I should go insane, or become a prey to 
nervous disease. Perhaps the suffering has been 
good in this — that it has forced me to literary dis- 
cipline which I could not otherwise have obtained. 
To write three volumes in five years (for my new 
book is almost done) really means a good deal — 
teaching besides. But Kumamoto, what with earth- 
quakes, robbers, and thunderstorms, is my realiza- 
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tion of a prison in the bottom of hell. I would be 
glad of half the salary with half as much more peace 
of mind. 

Is it selfish to tell you my feelings? It would be, 
perhaps, if you were feeling gloriously well — but 
as you also have some trouble — perhaps more 
suffering from illness than you ever speak of — you 
will have the grim comfort of knowing that one not 
sick at all thinks of your existence as the seventh 
heaven — as the life of Haroun Al Raschid — as 
the luxury of the most fortunate of the fortunate 
khalifs of Bagdad. 

Faithfully, with best wishes 

Lafcadio Hearn 

Dear Chamberlain, — I did a man unwittingly 
injustice — gross injustice! — in my last letter to 
you. Fardel's handwriting is so bad, that I really 
mistook his meaning, and am delighted to find that 
his declaration of position was exactly the opposite 
to what I had made him say, and what vexed me at 
the time so much that I drafted a protest. He has 
not yet, as I feared, been devoured by the Philis- 
tines. But the prejudice of which he spoke, and my 
comments thereon, seem to be as 1 put them. 

This was really all I meant to say, and I hope no 
one but you saw my horrible mistake. You might 
scold me severely for it, and I should be as sub- 
missive as Kipling's "Mowgli" when he took his 
whipping like a man. 
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I 've learned nearly all of Kipling's ballads by 
heart, and am every day more and more amazed 
at their power. If you have only read them once, 
try a second reading, and see how they strike you. 
They gain every time. I must have read them over 
ten times. 

The way they get into memory comes in sleep. I 
wake up repeating such lines as — 

There "s a wheel on the Horns of the mornin', an' a wheel on the 

edge of the Pit, 
And a drop into nothing beneath you, as straight as a beggar can 

What a curious sense of individual knowledge 
the thing gives. Every man in these ballads is a 
diferent character, and yet intensely real. The 
"Mandalay" ballad is the utterance of a dreamy, 
good-natured trooper — "Gunga Din" is that of an 
aggressive brute — "The Widow's Party" is that 
of the sullen, hard, bulldog soldier — "Troopin"' 
and others represent totally different, light, jolly 
characters. Great is K. 

L. H. 

Septtmber \i, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — Your letter certainly does 
place the treaty in a most unfavourable light, as 
regards Things-as-they-are. And I suppose that 
is the only way to look at the matter after a gen- 
eration: Things-as-they-should-be having gone to 
oblivion. Also you rather quickly dispose of my 
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supposition about the supreme future power of 
invested foreign capital. Well, 1 suppose it is the 
last grip of the jiujutsu; and my article still holds 
good, in that event. But there are two strong possi- 
bilities — no, three — against the treaty going into 
operation : 

(i) That other European powers will agree to 
no such terms — and that the United States will 
very energetically oppose them, 

(2) That the foreign colonies will make their 
claims heard to some purpose in an effectual pro- 
test. 

(3) That the sense of the Japanese nation, the 
instinct of the masses, will oppose the treaty as on 
former occasions — blindly — in spite of any and all 
reasoning. 

Besides, there is the war-sphinx whose questions 
have not yet been answered. 

No, I did not intend to take part with the officials. 
I did not even think of them. I thought emotion- 
ally of the common people only — those who would 
suffer — the fairy-folk who perform miracles on a 
diet of rice, with their "pathetic pleasures" (Pater), 
their innocent faith, their love of the dead, their 
little shrines, their temples — the antique world 
which has not yet vanished, nor been injured by 
ridicule of shallow-pated missionaries. I thought 
of these toiling in stinking factories, under foreign 
employ; — I thought of utilitarian transformation 
and destruction (artistically) of the porcelain and 
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lacquer industries; — I thought of all the horrors 
of American industrial life forced into Japan. . , . 
I shall always love the common Japan: there is 
plenty of it — 40,ooo,ocx) of it. You should really 
live among it alone for a year — and you would not 
feel lonely. It is only after a long time that the 
lonesomeness comes. If the treaty could save this 
life intact, I should be glad. But I fear that the 
future demoralization of Japan is to be effected by 
Japanese in frock-coats and loud neckties. That 
will be infinitely worse. 

I can't stand them. I must get out of the country 
for a time. I feel, much more than you could have 
thought, your words about "white men." Yes, I 
would rather work for white men of almost any 
kind — though there are mean kinds enough — than 
under these. . . . 

I 'm glad I have a young man in the house. He 
is wonderfully handy, and makes the most beautiful 
toys for the child I ever saw. 

You did n't congratulate me on the sake-cup. 
Perhaps such presents are very common. Don't tell 
me the missionaries get them, or I shall "howl a 
whoop, and with the howlment of the whoop shall 
yip a yawp!" 

How is this definition by a Japanese student? — 
"A friend is one person to whom we can tell all our 
suipkions," 

Faithfully, with best wishes 

Lafcadio 
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Sfftemitr 33, it^t 
Deak Cbauberlaik, — If I did not fed a. certain 
awe of you, I should say "NVhat a dear fcUow you 
are!" You knew that sake-cup was a farce — it is 
No. 5 and cost $l.t^. But you were too sweet to 
tell me. The Japanese friend to whom I wrote an 
exquisite message for the Governor of Shimane, 
couched in high-court style, was much less con- 
siderate. He frankly laughed at me and at the 
sake-cup, and told me also about an Evangelical 
temperance society having been embarrassed by the 
Imperial gift of a sake-cup of silver. . . . Ah bah! 
all this world is illusion. 

I Save definitely accepted the Kobe offer, and 
anticipate misery. Still, any sort of change is a 
relief. After the Prophet lay upon his left side for 
three hundred and ninety days to bear the iniquity 
of the house of Israel, he was quite glad to lie three 
hundred and ninety days on his right side to bear 
the calamity of the house of Judah; and he was 
grateful to the Lord. 

I have just sent off my eleventh paper, finishing 
my second book on Japan, as I am limited to 70,000 
words. I suggested for a title, "Out of the East." 
{Ex Oriente lux?) . . . 

And now I shall try at least to get material for 
open-port sketches. 

"In Yokohmam" is a Buddhist paper — a con- 
versation with an old priest. Amenomori helped me 
magnificently with it — answering questions in the 
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most beautiful way. His MS. is a wonder in itself. 
Any man who can write such English as Ameno- 
mori, and think so profoundly, ought to be able to 
render the "Tao-te-king" into perfect French. May 
the Buddha forgive me for all the wrong I have done 
others in thought and word, and charge up my sin to 
the illusions and bewilderments of this beastly uni- 
verse! 

I sent an "Atlantic" the other day. The last in- 
stalment of "Philip and his Wife" seems to me 
almost a miracle. I would also recommend the paper 
on Plato — conventionally managed, but within nar- 
row limits extremely clever. . . . 

If I did not have to work to keep up I should be 
very unhappy at all this. In the whole United States 
there is now not one single publication of the first- 
class entirely under liberal control. Is the case any 
better in England — when Frederic Harrison must 
write side by side with the Right Reverend Jack-in- 
the-Box — and an essay by Spencer must be con- 
troverted by His Grace the Archbishop of Croque- 
mitaine — and the Gladstone Skeleton must be 
dragged into utterance as a respectable denuncia- 
tion of Huxley's common-sense ? Is the whole world 
going back into the dark ages again — through the 
mere demoralizing effect of that centralization of 
wealth and of conventionalism following upon the 
solidification or stratification of society? How much 
better seems to me the wild days of Mormon evan- 
gelization in America — of the Freelove phalanster- 
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ics — of Brook Farm and the Oneida Community — 
ofHepworth Dixon's "Spiritual Wives"! Humbug, 
of course, but what a finely fluid aspirational condi- 
tion of society the whole thing meant — even with 
"Mr. Sludge, the Medium" thrown in! Anything 
is better than the crystallization of ideas, the harden- 
ing of conventions, the recognized despair of think- 
ers to oppose the enormous weight and power of 
Philistinism. " You! " — said a Jew to me long ago 
(a Jew with Heine's soul, and therefore now dead 
and double-damned) ^"yoK fight society. Oh, 
you fly! the elephant's foot will crush you without 
feeling you." What matter! In those days being 
supremely an ass as well as a fly, 1 thought I could 
overturn the universe, I was a new Archimedes: 
the lever was enthusiasm! all radicals were my 
brothers, and had I been in Russia I might have 
tried to blow up the Czar, 

All this reminds me that Fardel, replying to a 
letter as to whether he could take my place here (he 
says he can), writes to me quite needlessly about the 
Eurasian question and about his "martyrdom in 
fighting seven years against a social wrong" — the 
Eurasian party representing the wrong. He has 
become evidently fige. . . . Thinking over the mat- 
ter, I cannot help admiring the d^ ~-d Jesuits. 

There race-feeling is trampled out of a man's soul; 
— there the conventions of society are subjected 
utterly to one spiritual though fanatical idea; — 
there is religious democracy — equality — frater- 
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nity; — there no moral question is caught up as a 
hypocrite's mask for race-hate. I almost wish I 
could believe, and hie me to a monastery, or preach 
Rome on the banks of the Amazon. 

Oh! this is a blue letter — and you have been so 
kind ^-sending telegrams and everything! Never 
mind, I '11 try to make it up to you some day. I am 
going to try to flee soon. 

With best regards and ever so many warm thanks 
Lafcadio Hearn 



Ocloberz, 1S94 
Dear Chamberlain, — Thanks for the "Specta- 
tor." I liked the poem, and would like to read that 
interesting book by Crooke. I used to get every- 
thing of that kind. 

Writing now about Watson, I can only remember 
the impression of the poem thus: 

(i) Attention — -(2) concentration of mind on 
subject — (3) impression of commonplace correct- 
ness with certainty of a last surprise — (4) surprise 
in last stanza — little ghostly thrill of pleasure. 

But -^ I could not remember what the pleasure 
was without reading the poem again. I have the 
memory of a sensation, not the memory of a thought. 
And this is the way Watson generally impresses me 
— except in the " Dream of Man," which is a mas- 
terpiece of fancy, but a weak piece of verse, (I think 
there are fully a score of bad lines in it.) Wherefore 
Watson seems to me one of those that will never 
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reach beyond the verge of greatness. Really, we 
have no more great poets now. Swinburne only 
reechoes himself in the frost of his age. Henley 
approaches Watson in power — but power of a 
different sort, rather realistic. Lang and Dobson 
are exquisite — but it is all rococo — stucco and 
paint. Civilization is stagnant: there are none of 
those motions which stir below the vast surface — 
no race-feelings — therefore none of the large sen- 
sations which made the song of the past. America 
has no poets of high degree — nor France — nor 
any other country just now. The beauty is going out 
of human life — only tones, faint shades, faint 
ghostly thrills remain, betimes to make one remem- 
ber that which has departed. 

The book on India might suggest a book on Japan. 
I think there would be no money in it, though: — 
there is no money in anything but fiction — and 
that only for a few. However, what struck me after 
reading the article was this: "What a book I could 
NOW write about a Roman Catholic country, like 
Mexico, after having lived in Japan." In order to 
write well about Catholicism, one must have studied 
paganism outside of it. The whole poetry of the 
thing then appears. Who can really fee! the poetry 
of the Bible except the man who is not a Christian? 
Well, isn't it the same way with other matters? 
Roman Catholicism in some Latin countries — 
with its vast world of ghosts, saints, evil and good 
spirits at each man's elbow — its visions, its mira- 
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cles, its skulls and bones enshrined in silver and 
gold — its cruelties and consolations — its lust- 
exasperating asceticisms that create temptations — 
surely to understand it all one must have felt either 
the life of the pagan or polytheistic Orient, or under- 
stand profoundly the polytheism of the antique 
West. A book on Latin life — studied through 
polytheistic feeling, sympathetic feeling — would 
certainly be a novelty. Strange sensations might be 
evoked — new even to the nineteenth century. 
Ever faithfully 

Lafcadio 

We're beginning to pack up. I'm sick — not 
attending school, just pleasantly sick. I thank the 
Gods therefor. 

Oh! I am rather angry with the Gods. 1 have 
been fighting their battles; but they don't listen to 
me any more. Perhaps they are all rusu — away in 
Korea — and did not hear. 

Oclaher 9, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — Having a moment's lei- 
sure, permit me to say that your last letter is, ac- 
cording to synthetic philosophy, contrary to scien- 
tific position. The examples you cite by Dr. Tylor 
would prove exactly the contrary to the theory they 
are intended to sustain. The incoherent character 
of the myth in New Zealand folk-lore, compared 
with the coherent character of a similar myth in 
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Sanscrit folkJore, would argue the prionty for New 
Zealand, if it argued anything at all — that is to 
say, at least, it would argue that the myrh retained 
its primitive form among the savages and lost it 
among the civilized — supposing a community of 
origin, which is disputable and improbable. 

The fact seems to me to be simply this, tfaat 
modem philolog)' — seriously to its own cost — still 
ignores the application of evolution to sociology. 
Tylor has been severely criticized on this head; 
but nearly all the big philologists and no small 
number of the folk-lorists remain in the same posi- 
tion. Philolopsts as a special class have not had 
until within very late years any reason to trouble 
themselves about the tendency of modem philos- 
ophy; and they have stuck to the theories of the 
Middle Ages: the idea of an Eden-centre, whence 
radiations of development, and the absurd theory 
of a degradation of man from a high state of arm- 
in-arm-walking-with-God knowledge. All this must 
be changed; for the philologist of to-day who under- 
takes the serious mastery of the new philosophy 
gains power to smash out of existence ninetj--nine 
of every hundred theories brought up by men of the 
Edkins species. It is a great pity that Tylor and 
others will stick at the spiritual side of evolution — 
like Max Miiller. The fact necessarily delays prog- 
ress, compelling a process of investigation as con- 
trary to the natural order of things as looking 
through the large end of a telescope. To accurately 
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: any to!k-lore or myth, we must begin with 
the evolutional order of fancies — the beliefs about 
shadows preceding all beliefs in ghosts — and the 
beliefs in ghosts preceding the belief in Gods. And 
the proofs of the truth of this system are in Japan 
all about us. 

Of course I do not mean to say that the study of 
borrowings is not of the highest importance. I 
think the introduction to your "Kojiki" is most 
probably right m every particular as to the unre- 
corded antiquity of Chinese influence. Still, I am 
not sure. Coming from a common stock, the resem- 
blance of a Japanese to a Chinese myth would not 
involve the belief that the one was borrowed from 
the other. Let me cite an example. The belief in 
theNukekubi I myself discovered in Japan (not first, 
perhaps, but I found it and studied it). Well — in a 
little French book (translated mostly from ancient 
Chinese) " Les Peuples Etrangers comme des Anciens 
Chinois" (Leroux's "Biblioth^que Orientale") I 
find the same superstition mentioned, illustrated 
with curious Chinese engravings. Must I infer that 
the Japanese borrowed this myth from China? 
Certainly not — ^ and I believe the contrary. Such 
superstitions are of the most primitive class, and 
were probably held by this people ten thousand 
years before coming to Japan. I use big figures. 
But we must now accept the fact of man's existence 
on the planet, as Man (not ape) for more than 
five hundred thousand years. 
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I am sure that if you would read systematically 
Spencer's first volume of Sociology you would find 
reasons for agreeing with me. But of course you 
would have to confess all religions as religions mere 
evolutional growths out of childish fear and fancy. 
Hence it requires courage to take the position pub- 
licly. Lafcadio 

P.S. . . . Wrote note to Aldrich — hoping you will 
see him. Gave him your address. He is all that you 
would like and nothing that you would dislike. 

(His first letter from Kobe on taking up news- 
paper work there. Received at the Yaama Hotel, 
Kyoto, 14th October, 1 894.) 

Dear Chamberlain, — I can't guess whom to be 
vexed with — you or Mason; but I have been feel- 
ing resentful. Both of you knew, or ought to have 
known, that I was in the Kwakto-Jigoku for two 
years, but neither of you would move a pen to help 
me out of it. Well, I suppose you consulted over 
together (unfair! — two against one!) and con- 
cluded it was best to let me stick it out. And it was 
— since it forced me out of a service which has be- 
come unbearable. Still, I feel a little mad at you 
both. For either of you I should have broken my 
back to help if necessary, without waiting for finely 
detailed explanations. 

Yes, and 1 hold the black end of the poker always 
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in correspondence! Ay de mi! Still, ^oh are much 
better in that regard than Mason and others. 
Mason writes monthly — with business regularity, 
though happily not with a business soul. You do 
write oftener, much oftener; but not often enough. 
I am getting exacting, you see. 

My associate in the Chronicle Is Secularian. He 
is a young, vigorous Scotchman, of the half-dark 
type — grey eyes and black hair. I liked him at 
first shake-hands, which is a great thing. We shall 
get along socially. About the financial question, I 
can't see glory ahead — but I am with clean-souled 
Englishmen anyhow. 

I met a missionary on the boat running to Kobe 
and liked him — the first of his kind. A great big 
fellow, six feet three — -and fresh-hearted, and frank, 
and innocent as a boy. I explained some things to 
him, and showed him some which he had never 
looked at (such as Japanese sake), and almost felt 
fond of him. What a pity such men can find no 
better calling! He had had his troubles, too — tried 
to win hearts, and learned to wonder whether grati- 
tude existed in the Japanese soul. 

Hotels here infernally dear — four to seven dol- 
lars a day. Still, if you pass Kobe after I am settled 
here, I shall expect a call. In another fortnight all 
will be arranged; and I shall be well able to make 
you cosy with us, 



I cannot think less of Loti's genius. . . . Cold- 
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blooded he seems of course, and personally detest- 
able he very probably is, and his life not at all lim- 
pid by our standards. But what matter! Drop the 
l of the man — the outer husk, on which the 
vices are mere lichen-growths; — and within |^ 
the marvellous, subtle, luminous-winged soul of the 
Latin race — of Latin art — of Latin love of life 
and youth and all things beautiful. I will select 
pages from the "Fleurs d'Ennui," from "Le Roman 
d'un Spahi," from "Le Mariage de Loti" — and 
defy any other living man to equal them. Neither 
our De Quinceys nor our Coleridges nor our Byrons 
could have written such things — prose more poeti- 
cal than all English poetry — prose more luminous 
and penetratingly sweet than Tennyson's best verse. 
(De Nerval is the only other who has approached 
Loti.) Of course I do not mean to say that an art 
wholly based upon nervous susceptibility is the 
ultimate art. It cannot be. But we need it. The 
spiritual is based on the physical; the moral is based 
on the physical; the aspirational is based on the 
physical. We need such instrumentation. We need 
the means. The purification will come later. At 
present we have the highest aspirations, the deepest 
potentialities — we Northern men. But however 
much better morally we flatter ourselves to be, we 
are still, all of us — Russians, English, or Scandi- 
navians — mere sucking babes in the knowledge of 
art as compared with the Latins. An Italian fniit- 
vendor has more sense of beauty than a member of 
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our Parliament — a beggar of Piedmont more musi- 
cal sense than the average graduate of an English 
musical college. 

Oh! the book by De Rosny does not belong to the 
Maisonneuve Collection, but to the Leroux Collec- 
tion. De Rosny has nothing in the former. The 
former (of which I sent only one poor sample) has 
all the Breton literature, including songs and music 
— Maspero's translations of the old Egyptian 
ghost-stories, the Hitopadesa, and a host of things. 
But both collections are worth having. 
Ever yours 

Lafcadio 

Kobe, October aj, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — You asked for my other 
address, which I enclose in Japanese — but 1 don't 
think it will be good for more than six months, as I 
hope to build a house here this winter — fit even 
to receive the Emeritus Professor of Japanese in 
the Imperial University of Japan. My present home 
is a nondescript building, foreign upstairs and in- 
digenous downstairs — barring the benjo; — the up- 
stairs rooms are fixed for stoves and are warm, and 
I have indulged in a debauchery of cheap carpets, 
mattings, and furniture. My employer and his wife 
were very good to us; — Mrs. H. has been petted 
and helped and invited about, and everything was 
got for us at a bargain. 

I think this a very pleasant position — the most 
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pleasant I ever had in my life; for 1 am treated not 
as an employee, but as a directing spirit in the office, 
and as a brother outside of it. Of course I don't 
know how long I shall feel this way. Human nature 
is full of surprises. But for the time being it is very 
pleasant; and I would not exchange the place for 
a government post at any price. Perhaps I shall 
think differently later. Faut jamais dire, "Fontaine, 
Je ne boirai plus de ton eau!" 

Curious. The proprietor began this paper with 
only one thousand yen, and worked it up to a good 
property. His little wife helps him at proof-reading; 
and before I came, they alone ran the whole paper — 
no reporters or assistants. It was terrible work for 
one man, and 1 could not do it. Young is hearty 
and juvenile in appearance — serious, pleasant face 
— dark beard — used to be a proof-reader on the 
"Saturday Review," for which post some culture is 
necessary. Is a straight thorough English radical. 
We are in perfect sympathy upon all questions. 

I wrote to Mason yesterday that Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich is to visit Japan this fall. I should like you 
to know America's greatest "literary man" {if we 
except Holmes and James). He is a very polished 
gentleman; and knows Europe by heart, for he has 
been a great traveller. You ought, I am sure, to 
pass a pleasant hour or two with him. He would 
sit at your feet in the matter of the higher scholar- 
ship; and you would enjoy his knowledge of per- 
sons and places. 
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I think your copy of "Glimpses" has been await- 
ing you at Tokyo. 

Faithfully — without reproaches for not touching 
at Kobe 

Lafcadio 



Novembrr ^, 1894 
Dear Chamberlain, — I got your last delightful 
letter in its Japanese envelope. You thought it 
was a poor letter; but what you generally think 
poor I find unusual interest in. There is a deal of 
concentrated penetrative observation in those hast- 
ily written notes of yours which sinks into my mind, 
and is apt to reappear again, after many days, in 
some essay of mine — having by that time become 
so much a part of my own thought that I find it 
difficult to establish the boundary-line between 
meum and tuum. Of course one must have lived a 
long time in the country to feel your letters in this 
way. 

Aldrich is at the Grand Hotel, or was, until time 
of this writing. I dropped him a note, expressing 
the hope that he would meet you and Mason. He 
can talk Italy to you. 

I am glad you agree about the Italian and French 
character — the depth, subtlety, and amazing latent 
power of the former; the Greek cast of the latter. 
Yes, I don't think we should disagree much — ex- 
cept as to my firm conviction of the artistic and 
moral value of sensuality. You know in this nine- 
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teendi century we are beginning to make war upon 
even intellectual sensuality, the pleasure in emo- 
tional music, the pleasure in physical grace as a 
study, the pleasure in coloured language and musical 
periods. I doubt if this is right. The puritanism 
of intellect is cultivated to the gain of certain de- 
grees of power, but also to the hardening of char- 
acter — ultimately tending to absolute selfishness 
and fixity of mental habit. Too deeply fixed in the 
cause of life are the pleasures of sense to be weeded 
out without injury to the life-centres themselves 
and to all the emotions springing from them. We 
cannot attack the physical without attacking the 
moral; for evolutionally all the higher intellectual 
faculties have their origin in the development of the 
physical. . . . 

I send you an "Atlantic." Tell me how you like 
it, my little dream. 

Lafcadio Hearn 



LETTERS TO W. B. MASON 



Kyoto, July 14, 1892 
Dear Mason, — Here I am imprisoned by bad 
weather. It was lucky for me, however, that I re- 
solved after all to make for Kyoto first, as a fright- 
ful storm has been raging off iiie Izumo coast. Still 
I have till loth September free, and hope to be in 
Oki early next month. The exquisite beauty of 
this little hotel compensates somewhat for the bad 
weather. The house dates only from the seventh 
Meiji; but it is a curiosity of beauty and Ingenuity. 
Kano recommended it as the most original hotel in 
Kyoto. It is too charming to refer any globe-trotter 
to; they could not by any possible chance under- 
stand it. The people are rich: the house is small; 
and only a few choice guests are received. 

1 liked my Japanese hotel in Kobe, however — 
the Tokiwasha. Magnificent double room — one 
end fronting the harbour; the other dominating the 
roofs of the city — and doves nesting in the eaves. 
How beautiful Kobe is! More than Yokohama. 
And the more i see of the open ports the more I feel 
convinced that the Japanese character is too essen- 
tially individual and strong to be overwhelmed by 
foreign influence. Everything characteristically and 
charmingly Japanese accentuates immensely at the 
open ports, as if in defiance of foreign aggression. 
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Architecture improves by becoming at once larger — 
yet more Oriental. It gave me a sharp indescrib- 
able sensation to meet Enghshmen and Scotchmen 
again after two years in the interior. Even a rather 
cheeky clerk who wanted to sell me "a medicated 
flannel" (may the Gods d— — n medicated flannel) 
seemed to me a superb creature. The old Scotch 
accent touched me as the sound of Scotch bagpipes 
touched hearts in India. I took my wife into some 
of the stores. She had never seen a foreign shop 
before: it was a fairy world for her. A Scotch mer- 
chant was amused at her Interest in simple things, 
and gave her a pretty present. He was a grim man, 
too; but I liked him for that, and bought many 
things from him. My wife asked me this question, 
"Why is it that you only smile when you talk, and 
all these other foreigners don't smile — only their 
eyes smile?" "That," I answered, "is because I 
have lived so long alone among Japanese." And I 
became aware that my ways must have seemed a 
little odd to these serious Highlanders and growling 
Britons. But that day they all appeared lovable. 
"Absence," etc. 

I have been looking at the obi of Kyoto. We have 
quite as fine kimono-silks in Kumamoto — Osaka 
fabrics, I think — but the obi are wonderful. Still, 
although far prettier to the eye, and much more 
costly, they don't compare with the solid enduring 
rich plainness of Hakata work. I want to see the 
temples; but I don't want to see them on gloomy 
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days; and it keeps raining; and I am extremely 
angry to no purpose with the weather. 

Do you want to find out anything about Kyoto? 
If you do, write to me right speedily. I will be here 
another week. And I want to see that village where 
the women are all gigantic and rosy and comely, 
and carry great weights on their heads — the nurses 
of Emperors. Also Nara. I want to live in Kyoto. 
And study Buddhism. But I live in a city where 
they have no temples and no gods — nothing but 
soldiers and the noise of bugles. 

Ever faithfully 

Lafcadio Hearn 



KvoTo, "July 30, 1S92 
Dear Mason, — There is a sickening weight in the 
air — that kind of atmospheric pressure which 
makes people despondent and full of the idea that 
something Awful is going to happen. I can't think; 
I can't enjoy anything; I can't say that I liked 
Kyoto as much as I expected. 

First of all, I was tremendously disappointed by 
my inability to discover what Loti described. He 
described only his own sensations: exquisite, weird, 
or wonderful. Loti's "Kioto: La Ville Sainte" has 
no existence. I saw the San-ju-san-gen-do, for 
example: I saw nothing of Loti's — only recognized 
what had evoked the wonderful goblinry of his 
imagination. 

And I tried after three days of temples. I had 
a8i 
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waited until the weather was fine to look at them. 
Well, I was not much impressed. Doubtless because 
I have become too familiar with temples. The new 
Hongwanji I don't care about. It is only large and 
loud. A Kamakura temple is worth a dozen Hong- 
wanji's. Of course the ropes of women's hair are 
touching spectacles. But those only interested mc. 

The finest temple to my mind, in every way, is 
the Chion-in — where the mighty bell is. The whole 
is magnificently right and harmonious, without 
being vulgar. But the finest thing — except the 
divine gardens — of the Chlon-in, is the glorious 
gate, with the extraordinary images and frescoes 
upstairs. These are being defaced by brutal visitors: 
no watch is kept to prevent human beasts from dis- 
figuring the wall-paintings. How hopelessly indiffer- 
ent Buddhism has become about preserving its own 
glorious past! Shinto, on the other hand, guards 
everything with rigid scrutiny, and compels respect. 
Really, 1 am not of those {notv) who regret the 
handing-over of old Buddhist temples to Shinto. 
Shinto has been able to preserve what I feel sure 
Buddhism would not have had the nerve to protect. 
The more I see of Shinto, the more I respect it. 

Then I am tired of looking only at screens — faded 
out of recognizability — painted by Kano Some- 
thing, and the chozubachi in which Hideyoshi 
washed his hands. Vast is the multitude of these. 
Buddhist temples have lost individuality for me. 
They resemble each other like the faces of Japanese 
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students. What I am not ever tired of seeing — and 
what is worth, 1 think, a mention in the Guide- 
Book, is the beauty of the Buddhist gardens. The 
gardens of the temples are more interesting than 
the temples. Also the temple avenues and courts 
beautify and expand the city — catch and keep the 
sun, and seem to make the air brighter. 

It is at night that Kyoto is most beautiful. The 
street-scenes, the lamps, the delight of the lantern 
files viewed from the Shijo-Ohashi along the Shijo- 
Gawara: this is fantastically beautiful. 

As for industries, I took note only of obi-silks, 
porcelain, and metal-work. The last took my breath 
away. I could not afford to buy anything there. 
The house is small. The room in which guests 
are received is hung with exhibition-certificates 
and medal-cases containing medals from differ- 
ent European and American exhibitions. Visitors 
are kindly received and shown everything. One 
who has not studied the subject should first see 
the process, in order to appreciate the delicacy 
and difficulty of the manufacture. I enclose the 
card. 

A visit to the Awata-ware factory of Sobei Kin- 
kozan also pleased me. European taste, I fear, is 
spoiling the manufacture; but there are lovely 
things there. What impressed me most was the 
delicious colour. I bought ten plates for four dol- 
lars. Visitors can see everything done. 

The great display of obi-silks ought to delight 
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ferd^pKn. There are K«6tD obi worA ■ B 
jcnexch. Besi(iadieexpeB3iTcoln,duiesab 
dial dKap staS Sat obi, caSed itiMnddD»tBC 

Bimurc Of coCtedf suK, md goid tsmo. tcvopH 
OD^ to Eke this stuff. IctsusalcUeAf farobijl 
children and young girls; and the best des^ 
all Urge, or rather targe — seorks* flowmg i 
tortoises, doods, etc., in gold and cnlotus. 
The good folks of the Nlkkoya will pre ym the 



best 



pair 



of rooms in the hotd if 



yoa 



come cknm 



here with joar family in winta*. They will also 
fitmish you, if yoa de^re, excelleat foreign oxiking 
from the neighbouring Tokiwa hotel, and good 
Bass's ale. There are no chairs — but I suppose you 
don't care; and bcautifiil low tables are used to 
serve the food (foreign food) upon, instead of a zen. 
I fear this letter is dull, and of no use — even 
suggestiveiy; but the weight of the air is platinum 
vapourized. 

Sincerely yours 

Lafcadio Hearm 

P.S. You write most delightful letters; but I 
have n't the faintest ghost of an idea who you are. 
I don't know whether I ought even to try to find 
out. It is more charming to know one's friends as 
amiable ghosts thus. 

Don't be shocked! The force of Lowell's "Soul 

of the Far East" is daily growing on me. I can't 
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combat his views within myself as I was wont to do: 
I find so much that only his book attempts with 
any success to explain, I am about to be converted. 
There are times I feel so hopeless about every- 
thing in Japan that I would like to leave it if I had 
no one else to care for. Especially when J meet 
insolent clerks who have learned impertinence and 
Christianity at the Doshisha — when I see Chris- 
tian cathedrals — when I find Christian teachers 
among the Japanese instructors of the higher 
schools. 

Therefore great Kyoto pleases me far less than 
Izumo. One little country village of the west coast 
delights my soul more. After all, my whole study 
must be the heart of the commonest people. The 
educated class repel me. It is impossible to make 
friends among them, and pure madness to expect 
sympathy. Did you read Smith's hideous book 
"Chinese Characteristics"? I sometimes think edu- 
cation is Chinafying the new generation. 

My hope for the next two years' work will be to 
make a Aenrf-work on Buddhism. But I must have 
highly intelligent help. Can I get it? There is the 
puzzle. The educated Japanese is insulted if asked 
a question about Buddhism. 

L. H. 



Shimaya; MtososEKi, SmUAKE, jiuguil ;ji, i8gi 
Dear Mason, — I have been waiting here for a 
good steamer to Bakkan, and must wait four days 
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more. After all my discontent with Kyushu, I am 
homesick for a little house in Tetorihoumachi, the 
dogs, the magazines, the books, the letters, etc. 
After all this wandering, Kumamoto seems very 
much better than it did before. I pass most of the 
time here swimming in the harbour. There is noth- 
ing else to do except to make the miko dance at the 
Miojinja, or to listen to the geisha. 

A funny thing happened yesterday. A menagerie 
tried to come to Mionoseki; and among the proper- 
ties was an alleged Kudan. Scarcely had the Kudan 
arrived when there came a stiff breeze from Daisen, 
accompanied by sounds of distant thunder. The 
Kannushi declared the God of Mionoseki was 
offended by the presence of the Kudan and ordered 
the people away, and they returned by the same 
steamer. 

I thought Mionoseki was the only place where 
chickens and hens' eggs were not suffered to enter; 
but I find at lya the same custom, inspired by the 
same tradition. My friends at Matsue sent me 
yesterday a box of ducks' eggs from lya ^other- 
wise I should be rather badly off for nutriment, 
lya is not far from Yasugo where the same Deity 
— Koto-Shiro — Nushi-no-Kami — is worshipped 
with directly contrary observances; — Yasugo is 
famous for eggs and chickens. The inhabitants 
declare that the best way of serving the God is to 
kill and devour his enemies. 

All along my journey I have been tormented by 
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an insane desire to steal other people's servants. 

The temptation was very strong at Kyoto, where the 
hotel maidens are veritable Tennin; but I did not 
yield to it till I got to Oki. At Oki we found a pretty 
Shizoku boy working in the hotel as a servant of 
people who had once been retainers of his family. 
We stole him, and I am now teaching him how to 
swim. He is so intelligent that I cannot think of 
having him only as a servant. When we know more 
of him, we may do something else for him. 

Ever truly yours Lafcadio Hearn 



Kobe {en route Io Okti 
Dear Mason, — I'm writing, as usual, upon the 
floor, which does not improve the look of a letter. 

Nara was a charming experience — all except the 
hotel at which I stopped (Uoya) and in which I saw 
some curious things. 

While the face of the Nara Daibutz has no such 
possible beauty as that of the Kamakura image, 
the whole effect is something never to be forgotten 
— especially in connexion with the colossal build- 
ing, I am glad ! saw it. Of course I saw Kasuga 
and fed the deer and beheld the miko dance. The 
dance is an infinitely more complicated affair than 
that of the Kitzuki miko, who are not children, but 
tall young women; but it was very pleasing, and the 
flower-beauty of the child-dancers sweet beyond 
expression. No geisha have such charm — for ob- 
vious reasons cannot. 
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I collected a number of o-fuda, mamori, etc., for 
the Professor in both Kyoto afid Nara, and at the 
Giant temple also got a couple of ex voto — gro- 
tesquely ugly in themselves, but touching in connex- 
ion with the faith which created them. An inter- 
esting Nara deity is that one who listens only to one 
prayer. "O Lord, just grant this little thing, and 
I'll never trouble you with another prayer of any 
sort as long as I live!" This shocks Christian super- 
stition; but how deliciously human and natural it is! 

I forgot to bring the Guide-Book with me — so 
I can't decide whether you wrote about the use made 
of the bed of the Shijo-Gawara at Kyoto on summer 
nights. Little bamboo bridges lead from either bank 
to the dry spaces, and there much yuki and lemon- 
ade is sold, and all is a maze of lanterns, like a 
swarming of fireflies. It is very pretty. 

Do you know that the iron cauldron in which Ishi- 
kawa Gogemon was cooked alive in boiling oil is 
(said to be) exhibited at the Daibutz temple at 
Nara? But besides the cauldron you see dried mer- 
maids and dragons — wherefore I do not believe. 

Another thing worth mentioning about Nara, if 
you have not already mentioned it, is the manufac- 
ture of what are called Nara Ningyo. These things 
are much esteemed by the Japanese and some very 
clever bits of rough wood-carving many be occasion- 
ally found among them. But to appreciate them the 
foreigner ought to be previously acquainted with 
the conventional Darumas, Shojos, aiid other gro- 
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panese 
ieverness of the wood-cutting. 



art: then he can admire the 



I bought some 



tesqueries of J 
hasty c 

trifles. 

The foreigners spoil these places in some respects, 
but perhaps they also help to preserve the grand old 
trees and groves by their liberal patronage and un- 
affected admiration of what they can understand 
and like. 

Among my memories of Kyoto are dreams of 
sweet faces and voices. There is an inexpressible 
gentleness, refined kindness and sympathy about 
Kyoto women, I imagine. 

Still, I long for the primitive West coast, where 
speech is ruder and ways simpler and nothing good 
can be had to eat — but where the ancient Gods 
live still in hearts, and the lamps of the Kami are 
kindled nightly in every home, and where there are 
some gods so extraordinary that I dare not write 
about them at all, lest unkind things be said about 
the Japanese- 
Here Pan is dying. 

Ever sincerely Lafcadio Hearn 



Moji (« route Jqt Qki — vionder if I shall tuerget there!) 
Auguit 6, 1892 
Dear Mason, — Here I am at Moji — landed from 
Saikyo Maru, and waiting for the Sakai steamer due 
at 1 A.M. I could not follow my first plan of visiting 
Miyajima and other places, as the railroad was hope- 
lessly broken. So I have a chance to write. 
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My second stay at Kobe spoiled the pleasant 
impression of the first. I saw more of the foreigners 
and longed to get away from them again. This 
proved difficult, as I could only go by the N.Y.K. 
steamer, without waiting; a splendid steamer, but 
patronized extensively by foreigners, four Chinese 
foreigners likewise. There were three beautiful deer 
on board, in large wooden cages, destined for Shang- 
hai; — they made plaintive sobbing noises, and I 
firmly believe they were Kasuga deer — though 
I could not find out. The voyage was pleasant 
enough; but I prefer the dangerous Httle Japanese 
steamers where you can squat down on deck in a 
yukata and smoke a Httle brass pipe, and become 
agreeably acquainted with everybody. The N.Y.K. 
is a chapter in the modernization of Japan which I 
am tired of seeing. Professor Chamberlain spoke to 
me about the variability of one's feelings toward 
Japan being like the oscillation of a pendulum: one 
day swinging toward pessimism and the next to op- 
timism. I have this feeling very often, and I suppose 
you must have had it many times. But the pessi- 
mistic feeling is generally coincident with some 
experience of New Japan, and the optimistic with 
something of Old Japan. It is a whole year since I 
had a real thrill of pleasure in people — such as I 
could often obtain in Izumo. Everything seems so 
factitious this side. Even the dancing of the miko 
at Kasuga impressed me only as a pretty show given 
for money; the solemn, dignified Kagura of Kitzuki 
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never danced for money, had the charm of religion, 
as well as the respectability of primitive tradition 
to recommend it. I liked Kitzuki better than all I 
saw on this side: though I cannot say why in a short 
letter. The reading of the Professor's "Kojiki" of 
course had something to do with it — ■ prepared one's 
mind for the impressions of the place. A peasants' 
country temple to the God of Silkworms interested 
me more than the Kiomidzu of Kyoto. But with 
what hideous rapidity Japan is modernizing, after 
all! — not in costume, or architecture, or habit, 
but in heart and manner. The emotional nature of 
the race is changing. Will it ever become beautiful 
again ? Or failing to become attractive, can it ever 
become sufficiently complex to make a harmony 
with the emotional character of the West? It is 
really a very, very, very hard thing to study, is the 
Japanese soul. And ever so much of what I wrote in 
my forthcoming volume of Japanese sketches seems 
now to me wrong — now that I have lived so long 
out of Izumo. I see no literary inspiration ahead. 
I can imagine no means of consoling myself except 
by plunging into the study of Buddhism — making 
a sort of prose-poem that no Japanese will ever look 
at. But who — not a madman — should try to 
write a book for Japanese to read, after having ac- 
quired some knowledge of things? 

Well, they have no reason to love us en masse, 
at least. Here, across the strait, is the city bom- 
barded by us; — and all along the lines of railroad 
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the old gods seem to be passing away; and the 
people are losing their good manners, their graces, 
their pretty ways, by foreign contact; and the scale 
of Hving is always rising. We bombarded unhappU 
ness into the country — beyond any doubt. Force 
sowed the seed; the future will gather the black crop. 
In the eternal order of things, I suppose it is inevi- 
table that every race should be made as wretched as 
possible: and all who cannot accept wretchedness as 
a necessary part of life must be exterminated. But 
again, in the eternal order of things, what is the use? 
What is even the use of the life of a solar system 
— evolution, dissolution — re-evolution, re-dissolu- 
tion, forever more? Really Buddhism alone gives 
us any consolatory ideas on the subject; but it is now 
vulgar to mention Buddhism to the Japanese. 

The weather to-day is very gloomy. So is this 
letter from 

L. H. 



Saigo, Auguit 17, 1892 
Dear Mason, — I am already tired of the island of 
Saigo or Dogo, and am going to try for better luck 
at the Dozen Islands. It is very hard to see any- 
thing here; and I solemnly suspect there is nothing 
to see — except natural scenery. That is nice — 
well, nice is not the word: there is much wild grim 
beauty. But the roads are so atrocious, and the dis- 
tances so appalling, that even the inhabitants of 
Saigo, as a rule, know nothing about the interior. 
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I went to-day to the celebrated lake of Sainoike, 
where the Bateiseki stone is said to abound. I had 
to wait t^vo days to go — because there was a little 
wind; and with ever so little wind, travelling along 
this coast In a boat is really dangerous. The rocks 
rise sheer from the water, and beetle frightfully 
overhead, and are worn into all sorts of shapes by 
the waves. We skirted there for about an hour, 
occasionally passing a pretty cove, with some grey 
thatched houses — fishermen's houses — and then 
landed at a bank of shingle. The infinity of boulders 
was disheartening to see — much more dishearten- 
ing to walk upon. With every incoming wave, the 
shingle moved, and when the wave receded, the 
sound was like heavy volley-firing. After stumbling 
and swearing for five minutes, we got to the grass 
beyond the shingle, and advanced into a sort of 
little circular valley — close to the beach (the crater, 
I think, of some enormously ancient volcano). 
There I saw a large shallow pool of fresh water, with 
a few plants — water-lilies, etc., floating in it. I 
wanted to enter it, and try how deep it was; but 
the people would not hear of it. They said monsters 
and deities guarded it. All this was very disap- 
pointing. I asked about the black stone, and was 
told it came from a mountain overhanging the lake 
— all covered with scrubby growths and pathless. 
So I returned. I heard of a celebrated shrine of 
Jizo. I prepared to visit it; and was told it had been 
burned twenty years ago. But the news of its burning 
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was known only to some few people — so slow does 
news travel here. I enclose a photo, giving ont 
glimpse of Saigo. There is one pretty temple, Zen- 
ryoji, on a hill above the town — Jodo-shu-nen — 
the gift of a wealthy citizen. I hope to get folk-lore 
in Oki; but there is nothing, 1 imagine, to attract 
the tourist — except the absence of missionaries: 
that is something. 

Very truly 

L. Hearn 



HiSMtMURA — wAic/i is in the Island of Nakashima, 
in the Arekipelago of Oki, /fugujt li, i8gl 

Dear Mason,- — Leaving Saigo by a Japanese 
sailing boat — could n't catch the nasty little 
steamer — we reentered the harbour called Hishi- 
minato day before yesterday. It is very picturesque 
— the entrance to the harbour. First one passed a 
lot of extraordinary islands — Komori, "The Bat," 
with a cavern in it or rather through it; — and 
Saburo and Futamatta and others. Entering from 
Saigo, one has Nishinoshima on the right and Na- 
kashima on the left. The scenery on the Nakashima 
side is especially impressive — a sort of natural bas- 
tion work — the mockery of a colossal Japanese 
fortress. 

Anciently there were no robbers in Oki. Quite 
recently robbers have appeared in Saigo — stran- 
gers from other ports — but in Dozen, folk still 
sleep with doors and windows open, holding rob- 
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bers to be impossible. They believe in foxes — not 
in thieves. There are about one thousand people in 
Kishimura, and only one policeman for this and all 
the neighbouring villages. There is never any fight- 
ing or serious offences — although immorality con- 
siderably prevails, as in all open ports — whereby 
public health and good temper do not appear to 
suffer. But the horrible stories told by the Japanese 
themselves about Oki morals are not true- — any 
more than the stories about phantom islands and 
men who walk about without heads. 

I went yesterday to Amagori — Nishinoshima 
— where is the tomb of Gotoba-Temo. It is about 
one ri by boat from Hishimura — very pretty 
scenery, and lonesome. At the Ujigami of the little 
village of Amamura, I got a queer ex vote for the 
Professor. At a short distance from the village, 
you see the tomb of the Emperor, enclosed by a 
high paling, and shadowed by pine trees. The pic- 
ture in the Oki book I am going to send you will 
give a good idea of the scene. Lonely, shadowy, and 
not without melancholy charm. 

In Amamura there is a house called Ama-no- 
Shikikaro-no-Iye. He was anciently Choja, and the 
exiled Emperors used to visit him; and in the family 
are said to be preserved the cups of silver the august 
guests were wont to drink from, and many other 
relics — which, by the way, were on exhibition at 
the last Tokyo Exposition. But the present de- 
scendant and representative of the ancient Choja 
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is very old, poor, and ill — is expected to die soon 
~~ and visitors cannot see the relics now. 

I got some folk-lore here — only a little. Will try 
to-morrow at Urago. 

The highest mountain in Oki is said to be Tako- 
hizan-Nishinoshima, on top of which there is a 
shrine of Gongen-sama, very famous. Ghostly fires 
are said to come from the sea and visit the moun- 
tain at certain times. The ascent is not difficult — 
except for the roughness of the path. 

So plentiful is the cuttlefish off these islands that 
native boats have been broken and swamped by the 
weight of one catch. . ■ . 

The scenery in Dozen is far more attractive than 
in Dogo (Saigo). I think it really beautiful — sail- 
ing through this group in a small fishing-vessel, 1 
love Oki — with all its barrenness and bleakness, 
and would rather live there (in summer) than in 
any part of Japan I know. Everywhere the food is 
ample and surprisingly good. 

There is one drawback — the atrodous smells 
inevitable to the cuttlefish industry. They are 
really awful; and I don't think either you or the 
Professor would willingly endure them. Only at 
Hishimura there are no dreadful smells at all — at 
least none while I was there, 

I was disappointed about folk-lore. The best of 

any Oki folk-tales I got outside. In Oki the new 

generation refuse to talk about their old traditions. 

"Oh! — that was when we were all savages (yaban)" 
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— they say. Somehow or other I fancy j)eople are 
apt to become less good-hearted when they begin 
to mock their old beliefs, their old gods, etc. . . . 
Ever most truly 

Lafcadio Hearn 



Uraco, Oki, August 14, 1892 
Dear Mason, — Returning to Urago, of which I 
wrote you in my first letter from Oki, I had more 
chance of studying the place. It is very queer, and 
very primitive. There are two hundred and fifty 
houses, from which I judge the population to be at 
least fifteen hundred — children swarm. At Saigo 
the Oki folk are accustomed to see men-of-war, but 
nobody ever saw a foreigner before at Urago, where- 
fore the population climbed upon the roofs to look at 
me. They were as kind and gentle and absurdly 
trustfully honest as if the world had only been just 
made and they were the first inhabitants thereof. 

On the way to Urago — from Hishimura — I 
stopped at the funny little village of Beppu, in 
Nishinoshima. You can imagine how primitive it 
is from the fact that at the only Yadoya in the place 
kwashi are represented by dried peas, and there is 
no real tea in the village — I think. There is a 
shrine of Godaigo at Beppu, on the top of a small 
but very steep hill, shadowed by pines. The shrine 
is only a little wooden miya, containing a metal 
mirror, and an earthen vessel. 

Before embarking on the Oki-Saigo, I have the 
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good luck to find an Oki family m Saikai, who give 
me much information. I have already got a lot of 
Oki folk-lore. I must try to include an Oki sketch 
in my book if I can: the trip will pay me in many 
ways. I doubt if it would pay the globe-trotter 
communis, or mere sight-seers. 

Last night a steamer came and lay before the 
window — the Nagasaki. Immediately, instead of 
working, captain and crew sat down on deck to a 
feast of sake and divers condiments. And a multi- 
tude of women went on board into all the cabins and 
orifices of the ship. And the people did eat and drink 
right joyously until daylight — but without ruffian- 
ism or much noise. And some queer things were 
said. At midnight there were still three men on 
deck, and a mochi-setler. One man had drunk so 
much sake that he could only enunciate with diffi- 
culty words to this effect: " Women as for, please me 
not. Sake is the best thing in this fleeting world." 
Whereupon, another man said, "To eat and drink 
as for, I little care. Woman is the supreme thing in 
this temporary world." Then he went below. And 
the third man opened his mouth and said — having 
finished the last mochi in the box of the mochi-seller, 
and having said words of scorn to the mochi-seller 
because he had no more — " Sake as for, and women 
as for, I care nothing. Mochi are the most excellent 
things in this miserable world." And the mochi- 
seller promised to bring more mochi to-night — 
when I shall be in Oki. 
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Now if I had invented this, it would be common- 
place enough; but being true, it illustrates human 
nature quite oddly enough perhaps to make you 
smile. Wherefore it is written. 

L. H. 

Tetorihoumachi, Kumamoto, Sfptemier lo, 1891 
Dear Mason, — I missed the steamer at Sakai 

(the agents are liars!)) and had to cut across the 
country for the third time by kuruma. I first tried 
the Okayama route; but it has been so badly dam- 
aged by rains that the police warned me against it, 
and I shifted to the Onomichi route, via Kurashiki, 
where I caught a train for Onomichi after three days 
of mountain travel. The experience was hard, but 
interesting; — I saw a lot of things that would inter- 
est the Professor, and that I will write to him about 
later on — regarding o-fuda and mamori. Some of 
the scenery was exquisite. I tried to buy guide- 
books for you everywhere, but there were none. I 
got home only two hours ago, to find your charming 
letter awaiting me. 

Before I say anything else, let me protest against 
that Doshisha correspondent of yours. No foreigner 
can tell you more about Izumo than I can. The 
information seems to me intended as a sort of slur 
upon Mr. Senke — though I may be mistaken. The 
man referred to is a priest and has simply a reputa- 
tion as an uranal or fortune-teller: there are lots of 
such. I have been at Kakeya, but never thought the 
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matter worth bothering about — only a few peas- 
ants know of the man in the neighbourhood of 
Matsue. My Izumo servant, 0-Yone (she is from 
Imaichi, not far from Kakeya), knows about him, 
because her father once got his fortune told by the 
old priest. 

But to mention such a man in connexion with 
Senke, or a parallel, is an insult to a very refined 
gentleman, the son of Baron Senke whom you doubt- 
less know. . . . The more I learn of Kitzuki, the 
grander the old temple seems. All through Iwani, 
Tottori, Bingo, Hoki, Oki, Okayama, the o-fuda 
of the mighty shrine whiten in a million rice-fields, 
and occupy countless Kamidama. The mere fact 
that I was received at the temple has been a talis- 
man for me. Everywhere Shinto priests treat me 
with extraordinary kindness. I thought the Kitzuki 
material worth more than two hundred pnnted 
pages for my book. All the famous Shoguns and 
Emperors left their gifts there. There is nothing so 
good as Kitzuki in Kyoto — nothing. It is hallowed 
by all the oldest traditions of the race. And then to 
mention its princely chief in connexion with a vulgar 
country bonsan and fortune-teller, really stirs my 
bile. As for the fortune-teller you will find a much 
more interesting one in Yokohama, in a tiny Jizo- 
Do, near the hundred steps — an old priest of the 
Jodi sect, whom I used often to visit. But the idea of 
Izumo peasants worshipping a bonsan is supremely 
absurd! I . . . 
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What I saw at Sakai that charmed me for nearly 
a whole night was a magnificent bon-odori by the 
whole population of stevedores and longshoremen — 
labourers far more robust than you see at Yoko- 
hama. Imagine nearly a thousand superb peasants, 
men and women, fantastically attired, singing the 
weirdest, wildest, sweetest song — full of quaverings 
and fractional notes impossible to write; all the 
hands and feet sounding together in the measure of a 
dance that never ceased until daylight. I have seen 
many bon-odori — the dance differs in almost every 
village, as well as the air. But except the great 
Honen-odori at Kitzuki, when Mr. Senke called out 
some five hundred dancers, I never saw so impres- 
sive a scene as that at Sakai. Even the famous West 
Indian dances were far less singular and haunting. 
But the music and the movement of the Izumo and 
Oki dances are extremely complicated, and very 
difficult to describe. Even the Matsue people and 
other city folk cannot easily learn the tunes of these 
dances. I wish I had had a musician with me capa- 
ble of writing down the notes. It would be very 
difficult, however, because the notes are to a great 
extent fractions of notes. 

By the way, I forbid my pupils to use the word 
"idol." Its original Greek meaning was beautiful; 
but it has an offensive missionary-meaning to-day, 
and its use in connexion with Buddhism is mon- 
strously unjust. Buddhist priests do not worship 
"idols," though they teach respect for the images 
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in their temples, which are symbols only. Your 
correspondent ts horrid with his "idol"! 

Yes, 1 think Irving will make a public hit with 
Arnold's Japanese drama. What would please you 
and me, or at least seem artistically congruous, 
would not perhaps have such a chance with the 
public. Something purely and perfectly Japanese 
and artistic would not be understood. The public 
taste in theatrical matters is still more incompre- 
hensible sometimes than the public taste in regard 
to new books. It is a special art — and not a very 
lofty one — to divine the plebs in these things. 
Whoever has the natural gift to do it while still 
young, can get rich without much trouble. . . . 

I almost forgot to tell you about my travelling 
with a party of Naval-Academy students from Ono- 
michi to Kure. What magnificent boys! I fell quite 
in love with all of them. They have a teacher 
(Norman), and he has very Httle work. If that 
place ever becomes vacant, I would sacrifice some- 
thing to get it. To be able to teach such splendid 
fellows would be a pleasure indeed. And I fancy the 
Japanese professors would be good fellows all — 
being naval men . I have two ex-Doshisha colleagues 
here and — well, I won't say anything more. 

Ever truly Lafcadio Hearn 



. . . My stolen boy promises well. He learned to 
swim in about five days — very nicely. He is now 
installed in my home. 
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May j8, 1892 
Dear Mason, — . . . Since we began to corre- 
spond I have also made the epistolary acquaintance 
of Friend Dening, which is another relief to the 
utter isolation of the Japanese exile. A fact that im- 
pressed me strongly is that neither of you, in writ- 
ing, seems to have much to say about the personality 
of the man — though Dening's analysis of his work, 
as an ethical influence and otherwise, was very inter- 
esting. But I suspect Kipling does not show per- 
sonal peculiarities strongly; — I would imagine 
him to be quite an ordinary positive character to 
outward seeming — one of those Lowell talks about 
who make themselves strongly felt even without 
saying anything when they go into a room. By the 
way, I absolutely adore his work. I have read most 
of his books four or five times over; and some partic- 
ular stories much oftener. I like nearly everything; 
and even what I don't like, I re-read and wonder at. 
I sentsomeother letters to the"Mai]." Oneabout 
Snodgrass was suppressed altogether; and I am 
getting tired fighting with my hands tied by their 
absurdly unjust "blasphemy" limit. Lecky, whom 
Brinkley praised warmly in an editorial note some 
months ago, speaks of the theological conception of 
God as "considerably worse" than the theological 
conception of the Devil. He says also that men " suc- 
ceed in persuading themselves that their divinity 
would be extremely offended if they hesitated to 
ascribe to him the attributes of a friend." (Vol. i — 
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pp. 96-97, Appleton's ed.) I wonder what Brinkley 
thinks of that. I am very fond of parts of Lecky; 
though his theory of intuitional morality leaves him 
far behind the colossal intellect of Herbert Spwncer, 
and though he is by no means wholly impartial. . . . 

By the way, I feel quite pleased with that little 
address of Sir Edwin's to the Ladies' Educational 
Association. It was really very pretty, and large, 
and anti-theological. He is not, apparently, in- 
clined to pose here as a Christian, in spite of his 
"Light of the World "^ so that sop to Cerberus 
may have prejudiced me too much against him. 

In your last letter you referred to Bourget. Did 
you ever read "Le Calvaire" by young Octave 
Mirbeau? If not, try to get it: I wish I had a copy 
to send you. It is the most terrible picture of 
physical slavery to a woman I ever read; — Manon 
Lcscaut turned professional prostitute, with a lit- 
erary man for souteneur. Perhaps it will shock 
you a little ^unless you have a dash of Latin 
blood in you (I don't mean shock your prudery, 
but your Northern manhood). I, who am three 
fourths Latin, understand it, A Scandinavian rarely 
reaches such an abyss, though his passions are 
stronger: — he is more apt to turn upon the suU- 
jector, and tear her to pieces. It takes the Latin 
to visit Le Calvaire, or to let Daudet's Sapho trail 
him through all imfamyinto ruin. But we all know 
there are women neither beautiful nor witty having 
a magnetic something — a sort of sexual electricity 
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— that means damnation to whomsoever they touch 
even with the tips of a finger, 

I have two French novels only — perhaps you 
have not yet read them. Zola's "L' Argent," and 
Loti's last "Le Livre de la Pitie," etc. (a volume of 
sketches really). The latter contains a piece called 
"Reve," which I made a very rough translation of 
for the " Mail." Would you not like to read it in the 
original? The other pieces are not up to his usual 
manner. Zola's book is powerful. It is also at your 
service if you have it not. 

My book is to be called (unless the publishers at 
the last moment desire another title) "Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan." I have dedicated it to 
Mitchell McDonald and to the Professor. Not with- 
out some doubt as to whether the Professor would 
like being thus placed in apposition. But I trust it 
is all right. If not, let me know. McDonald was 
a rare friend to me. ... In the West Indies only 
I found such another. But these kindnesses make 
eternal friendships, after the little obligation, or 
rather the little part of the great obligation has been 
settled. I thought at first of putting other names 
in the dedication; but I can't very well, I reserve 
that for a new book. . . . 

The vacation is coming, and I think, after all, I 
must spend part of it in Kyoto, and part in some 
sea-village. I love swimming. The best place I 
know for it is Mionoseki — where you can jump 
out of the window into fourteen feet of water. But 
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DcAX Masos, — This lenzr k fcr die 

by rights; but as be said to me that joa 

him in every particular, I am gotag to burdien ym 

widh it — as wdl as with some odier ttings. . . . 

I aldose also a oingyo sc^ at the piace, becaase 
it r ep c tien ts Lnari with the attributes of Daikoka, 
and althoogji a toy, illustrates the manner in which 
any popular Shinto Ddtj- can absorb Buddhist in-^ 
fluence and steal Buddhist property, 

The rest of the things doubtless explain thi 
sdves — except the Nobtwi, or little paper flags. 

I took these little paper flags from before wayside 
shnncs on the mountun road between Yonago and 
Onomichi. They are marked simply with the age of 
the petitioner — the prayer remains secret in the 
heart. It is thought sufficient to tell the Ddty: 
"A woman of twenty-two years." He knows the 
rest. 

These shrines are mtensely interesting. I read 
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Eastlake's papers on " Equine Deities " and upon the 
"Kirin" with considerable disappointment. In the 
heart of the mountains, Bato-Kwannon explains 
herself very simply. She is simply the divinity who 
protects horses and cattle. And the peasants erect 
before her shrine sotoba giving her this role, and 
requesting her to take care of their live-stock, and 
to protect them from all harm. 

Passing through the cholera region, it was touch- 
ing to see how each parish called upon its ujigami 
to prevent the advent of the plague. At the border- 
line between parish and parish the mamori of the 
local divinity were planted, with a prayer to hinder 
the pestilence from advancing further. The Japa- 
nese language does not personify Death or Plague: 
yet here was the evidence of a personification in 
thought. The pest comes by the road: therefore the 
Gods must guard the road. The Pest will not come 
by the rice fields because the road is too bad. 

In the rice fields of all the Ken I traversed, the 
o-fuda of the Izumo Taisha prevailed. However^ 
1 saw what I never saw in Izumo — through Hold 
and Tottori and Okayama Kens — a sandara placed 
over the top of each mamori to protect it from the 
rain. 1 also saw charms mounted, having a little 
awning over them. I also saw written prayers for 
the souls ofdomestic animals — requests that the 
dumb servant might enter into Paradise. This was 
pretty. Continually on one bit of road, my jin- 
rikisha men turned aside to avoid hurting snakes! 
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In AiDcrica eraybody would be tiytng to IdQ the 
poor creatures. They were so litde afraid that 
the^ wootd lift their heads to took at us, after we 
passed by — instead of trying to hide. They are 
excdieat guardians of fields too. The passKMi to kill 
them abroad has produced evil results — especially 
m the West Indies. . . . 

The temple Kwan-ze-on-dera near Dazaifii is the 
most interesting which I have seen since leaving 
Kamakura. The art is the same: the art of a very 
remote epoch full of force and strangeness. 

I don't know if you observed that Herbert Spen- 
cer in his recent "Inductions of Ethics: Individual 
Life" (the concluding part of vol. i, "Principles of 
Morality") gives "particular hell" to Friend Den- 
ing and the Mombusho. However, it is rather a com- 
pliment even to get a little hell from Spencer. More- 
over, Dening stands on the same plane with Glad- 
stone, who is savagely criticized for his Hellenic 
tendencies in the same volume. What consoles one 
for these severities is the delightful assertion that in 
order to find the virtues which we imagine to be 
Christian, we must go to countries which are not 
Christian, and among people who are not highly 
civilized. And this statement is gloriously capped 
by the declaration that the only hope for future 
morality is that Western civilization will be able to 
rise at last to the moral level now occupied by vari- 
ous nations of naked savages! Whoop! Hurrah!! 

If you put anything new in the Guide-Book about 
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the Honmyoji temple near Kumamoto, you might 
add that a very painful spectacle Is to be witnessed 
there almost daily: multitudes of fox-possessed 
coming to invoke the aid of Kato Kiyomasa. The 
sight, however, is horrible: I hope never to see it 
again. 

With regards, ever 

Lafcadio Hearn 



October 18, 1893 
Dear Mason, — How delightful it would be to see 
the Professor here! — I think I could make him 
comfortable {for Kumamoto): with beefsteak, pota- 
toes, roast chicken, and Bass's ale. . . . But I'm 
afraid the prospect is too good to be true: what we 
want to happen in this world never happens. 

Well, well — I hope I did not make any serious 
mistake about the matter of animal-souls. Here is a 
text from an inscription of Bato-Kwannon by the 
roadside among the mountains, near Kamamura: 
" Bato-Kwan-ze-on-Bosatsu-gin-ba-bodai-han-ye, " 
It might have been rendered wrong for me: tell me 
when you write again how you would translate it. 
As for the little ceremony at the death of animals, 
I know only this. At my neighbour's house a dog 
died which the people were fond of: it was buried 
under a tree; — a number of incense-rods were set 
in the ground above the grave, and the women and 
children of the family joined their hands and mur- 
mured little prayers over the grave. I thought it 
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strange and asked my wife, who to!d me it was not 
strange: that it was commonly done in Izumo — and 
I suppose elsewhere — by people who were fond of 
their animals. 1 enquired of my cook — who was a 
long time a yoshi of hyakusho, and came to me in 
consequence of the death of his people. He said, 
however, that in his part of the country that was not 
done. My wife is a samurai, and knows the customs 
of the country but little. Still, there is the evidence 
of the Bato-Kwannon inscription, of her assertion 
that in Izumo the little prayer is often said, and of 
what I saw done myself. 

Moreover, my mother-in-law, who knows much 
more of the old customs than the rest of my folks, 
tells me this; When a cow dies, a little drawing of it 
is made on paper — white — black — or black-and- 
white — according to the colour of the cow — and 
the age of the cow is written on the paper — and 
this is pasted with rice-paste on the door of a 
Kwannon-do — and a little prayer is said "ushi 
bodai no tame." 

My servant 0-Yone, from Imai-ichi, knows 
nothing about these things, nor my boy from Oki. 
But my wife's family (a very illustrious family in old 
days in Matsue) knows much about them; and al- 
though I have never seen the performance in the 
Izumo country, I saw it elsewhere, and the Bato- 
Kwannon in Tottori-Ken. All this would seem to 
indicate that the custom was once much more gen- 
erally practised than now. But other evidence on 
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the subject is needed, and I shall try to obtain it. 
Your wife's statement convinces me that the facts 
I obtained are insufficient to base any general state- 
ment upon. 

Now about another matter of interest to the 
Professor. In no part of Oki could I hear of an inu- 
gami-mochi — though I made thoroughly search- 
ing enquiries, and even questioned the police. But 
the fox-superstition takes curious shapes there, and 
is very strong. 

Therefore, the statement printed in " Things 
Japanese," from a Japanese physician, on the au- 
thority of an alleged Oki peasant, puzzled me. I 
have been making enquiries since, and my mother- 
in-law tells me this: There are no "goblin-dogs" 
in the beliefs of the west coast; but in Iwami (and 
perhaps in Oki) the term inu-gami is used for hito- 
kitsune. I take it to be a euphemism. There is 
among the peasantry an idea that the fox (hito- 
kitsune) takes shapes something like an itachi 
(weasel), sometimes like other creatures; keeping its 
other form invisible. But it is very difficult to define 
the beliefs — not merely because there are at least 
three varieties of ghost foxes, but because the beliefs 
about them differ everywhere; and scarcely two 
peasants tell the same thing. I was helped in these 
researches in Izumo by a fellow teacher, who ques- 
tioned numbers of peasants for me. 

I am told the name of the main island of Oki is 
simply Dogo, not Saigo, as I Imagined and heard 
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in Oki. Saigo is only the town. 1 can only decide 
these contradictions by the book. Rein calls the 
big island Oki, but he was never there. I have 
written an enormous mass of stuff about Oki: it is 
nearly finished, but I am in doubt about its value. 
With best regards ever from 

Lafcadio Hearm 



Nooember i, i8gi 
Dear Mason, — ... You delighted me with a hope 
of seeing you here at No. 34. I think I can make you 
cosy. Are you accustomed to a Japanese house? 
] have no chairs and tables a I'Europeen; but every- 
thing else is possible. I can give you good seyoryori, 
whiskey, Bass, or Guinness. And I would like very 
much to see your son. Besides, I want to know you. 
I have asked Mr. Kano about you: he does not 
remember the name. I have never seen anything of 
you except your charming letters; and I am begin- 
ning to doubt whether you exist except as a Soul. 
To talk of retiring into your "former obscurity," 
when the Professor returns, means of course silence 
— for the mystery of you has always been. But I 
have become too much accustomed to your letters, 
and it would be quite bad of you to stop them. So 
1 hope you won't. 

I am horribly sorry you did nothing with your 

book-material. You ought to do something lovely. 

Who can do justice to Japan without sympathy; 

and how many writers on Japan have a grain of it? 
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Conder perhaps has, and there the line stops. Even 
the author of "Japanese Women and Girls" has no 
deep comprehension of things. But what a horribly 
difficult thing it is to write about Japan. The effort 
in itself dries me up. I 'm afraid you '11 find my book 
heavy, I can't venture to imagine soul-play: the 
motives and thoughts escape me as individualities; 
I get glimpses of them in generalities only. I 'm try- 
ing now to write stories: it is the hardest work I ever 
tried to do, and I fear the result will be fiat. And 
you, who know so much more about the Japanese 
than !, hesitate. That is not encouraging. 

I saved at least four fifths of my first impressions; 
but in correcting them, they began to contract and 
dry up in a way that told me I had let emotion run 
away with me. Self-restraint is very hard at first in 
Japan: later on all impulse and inspiration fail, and 
there is only a dead grind. Yet the result of the 
grind has more value in certain ways. What worries 
me is the absence of feeling — the want of some- 
thing to stir one profoundly when his knowledge of 
the country is sufficient to prevent illusion. And it 
won't come. I 'm afraid it will never come any more. 
I must content myself with the queer, the curious, 
the artless — or attempt a work on Buddhism, 
which, as you say, would require much time and 
money. 

It occurred to me, however, to ask you to help 
me in an easy way — by writing me a few lines 
about anything touching or noble in common every- 
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day life which you might happen to see without 
wishing to use. A maidservant, a child at school, 
an aged man dying among the memories of the past 
and the disorders of the present, a bit of kindness 
by the roadside — any "heart-thing" — I would 
like to know. I collect all I can, and write them, and 
put them in drawers. In time they work themselves 
out. For instance, I have a servant's death written 

— but I want to get a beginning for it ^ a sacrifice 
if possible. What 1 mean is this: In an idle hour if 
you hear or see something in Japanese real life that 
would suggest to you — "Hearn would like to see 
that" — then a Hne or two might inspire me with a 
whole sketch. 

I can't get much chance to study Hfe in Kuma- 
moto. I don't like the Kyushu people — the com- 
mon people. In Izumo all was soft, gentle, old- 
fashioned. Here the peasants and the lower classes 
drink and fight and beat their wives and make me 
mad to think that I wrote all the Japanese were 
angels. . . . 

Ever faithfully, with a strong protest against the 
sin of vanishing into obscurity 

Lafcadio Hears 

Dear Mason, — ... I have just read that most 
frightful book by Kipling, "The Light that Failed," 
where he speaks of the horror of being in London 
without money. Nobody can even dimly imagine 

— no, not with a forty horse-power imagination — 
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what the horror is, if he has n't been there. And I 
have— in London, Cincinnati, New York, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, Savannah — not to speak of 
other places. Repeated experiences make it worse: 
you never can get used to it. 1 would not return to a 
great civilized city again without money to save my 
life from a tiger. Hell is realized there. No: if ever 
I have to leave Japan, I shall sail straight south into 
some old tropical port; — any crumbling Spanish 
town, any village of half-naked savages, any im- 
aginable land of cannibals and pagans, where the 
winter is not, is a million times better to live in than 
a world's capital without money. "What a fool I 
was not to go and live amOng savages when I was 
nineteen years old," was my first thought when I 
passed my first week in a West Indian cabin in a 
mountain district. Money! — And yet I must look 
sharp after money now; for whatever happens, I 
must fix my little woman and her folks all right first. 
It will puzzle me, too. They arc Izumo samurai — 
old-fashioned — know as little about business as 1 
do, which is a most awful thing to say about them. 
I suspect real estate is the only thing — and that 
in their own country of Izumo, where things have 
less changed. . . . 

I understand your horror of Zola; but I think it 
is a literary duty to stomach the horror, and discern 
the curious mental phenomenon behind it — the 
mind that sees and hears vice as Dickens saw and 
heard eccentricity. Now, if you have not read 
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cut Iikf X stupcsdccs shadow, omer half a 
pLirret at ccce. Bet ch! the hardness of the tone — 
the silent cynicisci ct ticts — the seL^represszoa 

— the "siatter-ofcour^e** war of y-ffli' i g rhrres — 
the extracriinarr cbjectrrrtr and incomprehensible 
subjectivitT cruel as rite! What a most damnable 
tr^-^ r.v-_iiit:-rr: -j? . — must ^e, r? C7rj£e .^S': a 
Whit cvrmrLSxitiis c: sunsring, cf knowledge, 

encs, ini ill ii-LbcLicil inruitioc arc summed up 
in thit c-e vcun^ life I What i reirelation of the 
shrstiiness c: matter! . . . Gccdncss! how small it 
makes me reel to read ^jit man: how blind I am 

— hew srjrid I am — what an este'^ous ass I am 
to waste a page upca what that mind hurb into 
ha.:-i-unc . 
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Don't read "Fantome d'Orient": I got it the 
other day, and have been disgusted astonishingly. 
Something is now the matter with Loti. 1 don't 
know what. For all such men there is one certain 
danger. Their work depends for its value upon 
marvellous super-sensitiveness to impressions: thus 
it is rather physiological than psychological — in 
the higher senses. Now feelings begin to dull as we 
glide away from "the tropic clime" of youth. Then, 
unless the mind has been trained to higher things, 
there is only dust and ashes. And there is only dust 
and ashes in "Fantome d'Orient "^nerves morbid, 
feeling turned in upon itself, no longer responding 
to the spiritual ghostly touch of cosmic things. 

I think the novel by Mirbeau you refer to is the 
jfyuf/of the other ("Le Calvaire"); but I never saw 
it, I expect enormous things from Zola's forthcom- 
ing " Debacle." He is stupendous at painting battles. 

I hope to write a Buddhist book within the next 
two years — something quite different from any- 
thing ever before attempted. But the obstacles are 
colossal. It is so difficult to reach the people — to 
get at the popular heart with system. The more a 
Japanese is educated, on the other hand, the further 
he is from you. The delicious Japanese child's life 
globes into yours, vibrates with it: the distance be- 
tween the European and the schooled adult is vast 
as the interspaces between suns. I despair betimes. 

With best regards 

Ever yours L. Hearn 
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LETTERS TO MRS. HEARN 

July 11. 1904 
Little Mamma, — To-day we have not much sun- 
light, but ] and Kazuo swam as usual. Kazuo 
played a torpedo in the water. [Hearn means a 
play of his boy, who pulled his legs from under the 
water while swimming.] He is growing clever in 
swimming, to my delight. We had a long walk 
yesterday. We bought a Utde ball and bell for the 
cat whose life I had saved and brought home. The 
stone-cutter is showing me his design of the Jizo's 
face. Shall I let him carve the name of Kazuo 
Koizumi somewhere on the idol? I can see how 
glad the Yaidzu people would be to see the new 
idol. 

We have too many fleas here. Please, bring some 
flea-powder when you come. But this little delight- 
ful cat makes us forget the fleas. She is really funny. 
We call her Hinoko. 

Plenty of kisses to Suzuko and Kiyoshi from 
Papa 



July 1$, 1904 
Little Mamma, — Your sweet letter at hand. I 
am glad of it. So Ume San [Professor Ume of the 
Imperial University] has built his own new house. 
We shall go together to see him at his home. Kazuo 
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swam into a deeper sea first yesterday; he swam five 
times toward a boat at quite a distance. He is grow- 
ing more strong and clever in swimming every 
day. He is terribly black now. The weather is 
lovely and cool. We gave a name to Kazuo's boat, 
"Hinoko Maru." Osaki San [Otokichi's daughter] 
made little flag for the boat. As I informed you al- 
readyj the cat is called "Spark," and her little 
eyes burn like sparks. Sweet word to everybody at 
home from 

Papa 



August I, 1904 
Little Mamma, — Yesterday we had a real big 
wave, of the height of summer season. Otokichi 
swam with Kazuo, as he was afraid for Kazuo to go 
alone. The sea began to groan terribly since noon; 
and at evening the billows grew bigger, and al- 
most reached the stone wall. It is difficult to swim 
this morning also, but I expect that the sea will be 
calmer in the afternoon. 

The little baby sparrow which I already wrote 
you about had been pretty strong for the last three 
days; but under the sudden change of weather it was 
taken ill. 

Last evening Otokichi bought two sharks. Kazuo 
studied their shapes carefully; and it was the first 
experience for him. Otokichi cooked nicely for our 
supper shark's meat, which was white and excellent. 
I take some milk in the morning. 
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TO MRS. HEARN 

Auptst lo, 1904 
Little Mamma San, — This morning we had a 
pleasant swimming, the sea being warm, Kadzuo 
did not swim so well as before, but I think he will 
improve in a few days. I noticed his wearing a tiny- 
charm, and asked him what it meant. He answered 
that mother, from her anxiety for him, had told him 
to wear it whenever he go a-swimming. Iwao swam 
a little. He will become a good swimmer. 

Ume [Otokichi's son] is now a grown man and 
even married. His wife is kind and lovely. This 
year Otokichi looks a tittle older than before. As 
to the rampart here, it was the old one that had 
got some damage; the new one is very strong. It 
is a pity that those ducks and doves are seen no 
more. 

Loving words from Papa to dear Mamma and 
Grandmother. 



August 13, 1904 
Little Mamma Sama, — The weather is good 
always. The other guest at Otokichi's has gone; I 
am glad of it. The wife of Otokichi is ill, and moved 
to Tetsu's house. I believe she is getting better. 
Otoyo called on us. Her husband, 1 am told, was 
called to the front, and also the tobacco-shop keeper 
whom you know. Yaidzu has sent her seventeen 
soldiers out to Manchuria. 

To-day the sea is high, but rather calm. Kazuo 

and Iwao with their Papa swam. Iwao is improv- 
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ing in swimming; he has learned how to float well. 
I am sure he will soon master the art thoroughly. 
I felt so hot and lazy; but Papa's belly, like Hotel- 
sama's (the big-bellied God of Comfort], is growing 
rather small. 

The festival is held to-day. " Yarei, yare, Haya," 
we hear the musical voice. The sacred car of the 
festival I expect to pass by the house this afternoon. 
Sweet word to Kiyoshi, and kisses to "Aba, Aba" 
[so he called Suzuko, his last girl, as she muttered 
"Aba, Aba"], from their 

Papa 

/iiiguii 1 4. 1904 
Little Mamma Sama, — The festival is over. It 
was interesting last evening. But they did not give 
the dance. In view of the war, they withheld this 
year to raise fund for such kind of merry-making. 

It was with great delight that I received your 
lovely letter last night. 

This morning the waves were so high that Oto- 
klchi San helped me in my getting into the water; 
and it was too difficult to take the boy with me. 

We shall walk to Wada this afternoon. The day 
is fine indeed. The boys are regular in their daily 
study. I teach Kadzuo reading only. In the morn- 
ing I teach him and Niimi teaches Kadzuo, In the 
afternoon we exchange our pupils. 

My kisses to dear Suzuko and Kiyoshi, and kind 
words to Mamma and Grandmother. 
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August 15, 1904 
Little Mamma, — We had an Extra last night. 
Great victory! We had our own celebration here, 
drinking lemonade and eating ice. But we had no 
other extra after that. To-day we had a little wave, 
but plenty jelly-fishes. We — Kazuo, Niimi, and I 
— were bitten by them. Last night we took a short 
walk, and went to the shrine of the Yamatodake 
god. Kazuo caught a black dragon-fly. We have too 
many fleas here, but not many mosquitoes. The 
boys are happy. Otokichi goes always with them 
into the water. Iwao is learning how to swim, but 
it is rather difficult, as the waves are pretty big. The 
road toward Wada has been ruined by the rush of 
waves. "Osemi" [big cicada] is singing. I think 
Kiyoshi must be lonesome at home. Kisses to "Aba, 
Aba" from 

Papa 



August 16, 1904 
Little Mamma, — The weather is fine lately, but 
there are large waves. Kazuo is always happy. The 
baby of Otetsu grows big and strong. It tumbles 
down, and often tries to fly. "Osemi" sings only at 
morning, and not when the sun is very hot. It is not 
like the cicada at Okubo Mura. Papa and his boy 
grow perfectly brown. 

I fancy that Okubo Mura must be fine with the 
new leaves of the banana tree, and also with the new 
bamboo leaves. 
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"Tsukutsukuboshi" [a kind of cicada], I think, 
must be singing in the home garden. Sweet words 
to everybody at home. 

August 17, 19O4 
Little Mamma, — Your welcome letter at hand. 
It reached me this morning to my delight, and I 
can explain my joy with it in my Japanese. You 
must never think of any danger which might occur 
to your boy; 1 hope you do not worry about him. 
I have n't gone to the sea at night this year yet. 
Otokichi and Niimi take good care of Kazuo. He 
is perfectly safe, although he often swims in deep 
water. He is so afraid of the jelly-fishes this summer, 
but he swims and plays all the same. It was such a 
lovely thing, this charm of the Narita temple. I 
feel lonely sometimes; I wish I could see your sweet 
face. It is difficult to sleep on account of the thick 
fleas. But as I have a delightful swim in the morn- 
ing, I usually forget the misery of the night. I take 
a little hand bath in a ridiculously little tub for the 
last two or three evenings. 

Good words to everybody at home from 

Papa 



August t6, 1904 
Lovely Little Mamma Sama, — The charm of 
Narita Sama [a famous Buddhist temple at Narita] 
to hand. I gave it to Otokichi, who was very glad. 
His wife is now a little better. 
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Thank you for the shirts you kindly sent me. But 
please rest assured that I do not feel cold any more; 
I am now quite strong; ] have got a fresh layer of 
skin by virtue of the salt water. 

I beseech you, Mamma Sama, that you will take 
care of your own self. You must be so very busy to 
look after the masons and carpenters engaged in the 
repair-works. 

1 was busy to-day, because the publishers sent me 
the proofs. But 1 have finished the work. The boys 
are strong and lovely. They enjoy themselves much 
in the sea and have become black. Otokichi is kind 
to them. They study every day. 

Good-bye! loving words to lovely Mamma and 
Grandmother. Kisses to the children. 



August 19, 1904 
Ltttle Mamma Sama, — Your lovely letter to hand. 
I am glad to hear that the carpenters and masons 
are at work. This morning the sea was very rough, 
and I could not go for swimming. So we intend to 
take walk to Wada with Otokichi. 

Do you remember that litde lame girl in this vil- 
lage? What a pity it was to see her! She has now 
much grown up. Then the boy in our next-door 
neighbour has become as big as I was and goes to 
school. He learns very well. It is two years since. 
Is n't it wonderfully rapid that all young people 
grow up? 

Iwao will finish his first English book very soon; 
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there but remain Jour or five pages more to be 
studied. I have ordered Kadzuo to write these 
underlined letters. 

1 am giving just a moderate work to Kadzuo and 
he does it well. It is just the reviewing, not the new 
lesson. When we return to Tokyo, I shall give him 
new lessons. At present he is diligent in penmanship, 
letter-writing, writing his diary, and English read- 
ing, so I do not press upon him. Nor do I force Iwao, 
for he does his half an hour's study very well. It is 
simply lovely to see them learn well. 

We have collected a great number of pebbles and 
put them on our window-sill. Every day Papa's 
pocket in the sleeve is filled with pebbles. What 
lovely, innocent, and pitiable creatures the children 
are! 

Good-bye! and looking forward to the time of see- 
ing Mamma's lovely face Koizumi Yakumo 



August ;o, 1904 
Little Mamma, — Yesterday we went to Wada, 
where we had our lunch; and there I taught Kazuo. 
He was delighted to catch the crabs. Iwao is be- 
ginning to learn how to swim. The house at Wada 
has been mended a little. The tea we had there is 
always good; and I am told that the tea is home- 
made, which might be the reason of its excellence. 
Fuji was seen clearly last evening. We cannot swim 
this morning, as the sea is so high. It was so hot 
last night we could not shut the doors. But the 
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weather is always good. Iwao let his crabs walk on 
the roofs of Otokichi's house; and they walked and 
walked. During the night those crabs tried to bite 
into the box of our soap, but it was beyond their 
power to open the tin cover. How sorry! From 
Papa 



August 11, 1904 
Little Mamma, — Otokichi gave us plenty of 
pears in a tray yesterday, as it was the day of Bon. 
I believe it was to thank you for your gift of the 
charm the other day. We went to Wada to-day and 
had lunch there. Iwao learns well how to swim; 
and he has no fear whatever, and takes delight in 
the deeper water. He will be soon a fine swimmer. 
Otokichi is very kind to us. We have no big wave, 
the sea being calm; the colours of the sky and Fuji 
Mountain are perfectly lovely. And there is no 
speck of cloud. Otokichi got a bright little boy as 
helper, and he calls him Kumakichi. The boy is 
lovely. Iwao is really black now, hard to explain; 
and you will not know him when you sec him. The 
boys catch dragon-flies and grasshoppers, they laugh, 
they gather stones, they play cards, they eat much 
and sleep well. Papa is splendid too. But he cannot 
walk on the stones of the shore barefooted. I wear 
straw sandals when 1 go to Wada, and strange shoes 
Otokichi made when I swim. 

Sweet words to the old woman and children at 
home from Papa 
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Lim-E Maxma Sama, — Your iwect lenxr 
mag?""" at hand. I dunk you for them, 
n^t I finished tay reading of proofs of my Amen- 
can boc^ and also of that of Mr. Takada's ar- 
ticle And I sent them out by mail this rooming. 
Last ni^t we had a liide walk, and dropped 
into the shooting gallerj' together. The target 
ii called "Port Arthur"; and there stands a 
figure of a Russian soldier. Iwao hit the Russian 
•oldicr. 

J must catch the mail-hour. Gomen, gomenL 
Yakuho Koizu 
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jiuguil 33, 1934 
Little Mamma, — Last night we had a great 
katsuo-fishing. The boat of Tetsu's husband with 
the other five boats returned at evening. And all 
the people helped them. There in Tetsu's boat were 
one thousand seven hundred katsuo-fishes. One fish 
is sold for twenty sen. Under the torch-light the 
people are landing the fishes from the boats. It is 
BO interesting to see them. 

The jelly-fishes are perfectly terrible this morn- 
ing. Papa was bitten by them. The sea is as a hell 
on their account. I do not tike them at all. How- 
ever, the weather is fine. We went to take a walk 
with the boys last night, and we heard the frogs 
singing. The boys are so sweet. Niimi is kind and 
good to them. In one word, everything is first-rate, 
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except those jelly-fishes. Good-bye, Mamma Sama. 
Sweet words to everybody at home from 

Papa 

August 14, 1904 
Little Manima, — Yesterday it was so hot; the 
thermometer rose to ninety-one degrees. However, 
the winds blew from the sea at night. And this 
morning the waves are so high, I only take a walk. 
Otoyo gave the boys plenty of pears. Last evening, 
Kazuo and Iwao went to a shooting gallery for fun. 
We drank soda and ginger ale, and also ate ice. 

Iwao has finished his first reader; it seems that 
learning is not hard for his little head at all. He 
studied a great deal here. And he is learning from 
Mr. Niimi how to write Japanese characters. 

Just this moment I received your big letter. I 
am very glad to hear how you treated the snake you 
mentioned. You were right not allowing the girls 
to kill it. They only fear, as they don't understand 
that it never does any harm. I believe it must be a 
fi-iend of Kami-sama in our bamboo bush. 

Mr. Papa and others wish to see Mamma's sweet 
face. Good words to everybody at home. 

Yakumo 



Little Mamma, — Gomen, gomen: (Forgive me:l 
I thought only to give a little joy as I hoped. The 
Jizo I wrote you about is not the thing you will find 
in the graveyards; but it is the Jizo who shall guard 
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and padfy the sean. It is not a sad kind; bot joa 
do not like m j idea, so I hare giTcn op mj project. 
It was otdj Papa's foolish thooght. However^ poor 
JtzQ-sama wept bitterlj when it heard of your 
answer to me. I said to it, "I cannot hdp it, as 
Mamma San doabted your real nature, and thinks 
that you are a graTcyard keeper. I know that you 
are the saviour of seas and saikrs." The Jizo is 
crying even now. 

Papa 

Gomen, gomen: 

''The Jizd idol is shedding stone-tears.*' 

[The letter, as usual, was illustrated with his own 
picture; this time the picture was a broken idol 
shedding bean-like ''stone tears." The Jizo he took 
such an interest in was not a graveyard keeper, but 
it stood on the shore as the calmer of the wild sea, 
as the Yaidzu Sea is always.] 



THE END 
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The following was one of Hearn's general lectures at the 
University of Tokyo as it was taken down at the time of 
its delivery by T. Ochiai, one of his students. It contains, 
tt^ether with some characteristic literary opinions, strik- 
ing evidence of the curious felicity of Hearn's method 
of approach to the Japanese mind. 

NAKED POETRY 
Before beginning the regular course of literary lectures 
this year, I want to make a little discourse about what 
we may call Naked Poetry — that is, poetry without any 
dress, without any ornament, the very essence or body of 
poetry unveiled by artifice of any kind. I use the word 
artistically, of course — comparing poetry to an artistic 
object representing either a figure or a fact in itself, with- 
out any accessories. 

Now for a few words about poetry in general. All the 
myriad forms of verse can be classed in three divisions 
without respect to subject or method. The highest class 
is the poetry in which both the words, or form, and the 
emotion expressed are equally admirable and super- 
excellent. The second division in importance is that kind 
of poetry in which the emotion or sentiment is the chief 
thing, and the form is only a secondary consideration. 
The third and least important class of poetry is that in 
which the form is everything, and the emotion or senti- 
ment is always subordinated to it. Now scarcely any 
modern poem of great length entirely fulfils the highest 
condition We have to go back to the old Greek poetry 
to find such fulfilment. But the second class of poetry 
includes such wonderful work as the poetry of Shake- 
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spcare. The third class of poetry is very fairly represented 
in English literature by the work of Pope and the dead 
classic school. To-day — I mean at this moment in 
England — the tendency is bad: it is again setting in the 
direction of form rather than of sentiment or thought. 

This will be sufficient to explain to you what I shall 
[mean) in future lectures by speaking of perfect poetry, 
or second class poetry, or inferior poetry, independently 
of qualifications. But I must also ask you to accept my 
definition of the word poetry — though it is somewhat 
arbitrary By poetry, true poetry, I mean, above all, 
that kind of composition in verse which deeply stirs the 
mind and moves the heart — in another word, the poetry 
of feeling. This is the true literary signification of poetry; 
and this is why you will hear some kinds of prose spoken 
of as great poetry — although it is not in any way like 
verse; an important difference of the kind above re- 
ferred to has been recognized, I am told, by Japanese 
poets. 

They have, at all events, declared that a perfect poem 
should leave something in the mind — something not 
said, but suggested — something that makes a thrill in 
you after reading the composition. You will therefore be 
very well able to see the beauty of any foreign verses 
which can fulfil this condition with very simple words. 
Of course when academic language, learned words, words 
known only to Greek or Latin scholars, are used, such 
poetry is almost out of the question. Popular language, in 
English at least, is the best medium for emotional poetry 
of certain kinds. But even without going to dialect, or 
descending to colloquialisms, great effects can be pro- 
duced with very plain common English — provided that 
the poet sincerely feels. Here is a tiny but very famous 
little verse, which I would call an example of naked 
poetry — pure poetry without any kind of ornament at 
all. It has only rhymes of[one] sellable; but even if it had 
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no rhymes at all it would still be great poetry. And what 
is more, I should call it something very much resembling 
in quality the spirit of Japanese poetry. However, you 
can judge for yourselves: 

Four duclu on a pond, 
A grass-bank beyond, 
A blue sky of spring. 
White clouds on the wing: 
What a little thing 
To remember for years — 
To remember with tears! 

It reads like nothing in particular until you get to the 
last line;— then the whole picture comes suddenly into 
your mind with a shock, and you understand. It is an 
exile's memory of home, one instant of childhood shining 
out in memory, after all the rest of memory has become 
dark. So it is very famous, and really wonderful — al- 
though there is no art in it at all. It is simple as a song. 

Now English poetry contains very few inspirations like 
that — which, by the way, was the work of an Irishman, 
William Allingham. The remarkable thing about it is the 
effect made by so small a thing. But we have a (ew 
English poets who touched the art of divine simplicity — 
of pure emotion independent of form; and one of these 
was Kingsley, You know several of his songs which show 
this emotional power; but I am not sure whether you 
know "Airly Beacon." 

"Airly Beacon" is a little song; but it is the story of 
the tragedy of life — you never can forget it after once 
reading it. And you have no idea what you are reading 
until you come to the last line. I must tell you that the 

Elace for "Airly Beacon" is a high place in Scotland — 
■am the top of which a beautiful view can be obtained — 
and it is called Airly Beacon because in ancient time a 
signal-fire, or beacon-fire, used to be lighted upon it. 
Bearing this in mind you will be better able to judge the 
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effect of the poem, I must also remind you that in 
England and America young girls are allowed a grexc deal 
of liberty in regard to what is called "courtesy" [court- 
ing?!, that is to say, being wooed, or made love to under 
promise of marriage. The idea is that a girl should have 
sufficient force of will to be able to take care of herself 
when alone with a man. If she has not — then she might 
have Ito] sing the song of Airly Beacon. Qui perhaps the 
girl in this case was not so importunate lunformnate?]; 
we may imagine that she became a wife and very early a 
widow. The song does not say. 

Aifly Bearon, Airiy Beacon; 

Oh, the pleasant sight to see 
Shiro and towns from Airlj- Beacon 

UTiile my love climbed up la me. 

Airly Beacon, Airly Beacon; 

Oh, the happy hours we lay 
De«p in fern on .Airly Beacon, 

Courting through the summer's day! 

Airly Beacon, Airly Beacon; 
Oh, the wear? haunt for me. 

All alone on Airly Beacon, 
With his baby on my kneel 

The great test as to whether verse contains real poetry, 
emotional poetry, is this: Can it be translated into the 
prose of another language and still make it appear emo- 
tional? If it can, then the true poetry is there; if it can- 
not, then it is not true poetry, but only verse. Now a great 
deal of famous Western poetry will really bear this test. 
The little poem that I have just quoted to you will bear it. 
So will some of the best work of each of our greatest poets. 
Thoseofyouwhostudy German know something about the 
wonderful poems of Heine. You know they are very simple 
in form and musical. Well, the best foreign translation of 
them is a translation into French prose. Here, of course, 
the rhyme is gone, the muse is gone, but the real, essential 
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poetry — the power to touch the heart — remains. Do 
you remember the little poem in which the poet describes 
the soldier, the sentry on guard at the city-gate? He sees 
the soldier standing in the light of the evening sun, per- 
forming the military exercises alt by himself, just to pass 
the time. He shoulders his gun as if in receiving invisible 
orders, presents, takes aim. Then, the poet suddenly 
exclaims — " I wish he would shoot me dead!" 

The whole power of the little composition is in that 
exclamation; he tells us all that he means, and all that he 
feels. To a person unhappy, profoundly unhappy, even 
the most common sights and sounds of life give him 
thoughts and wishes in relation to death. Now, a little 
poem like that loses very little, loses scarcely anything 
by a littler [sic] translation; it is what I have called naked 
poetry; — it does not depend upon the ornaments of 
expression, all the decoration of rhyme, in order to pro- 
duce its effect. Perhaps you will say that this essence of 
poetry may also be found occasionally in prose. That is 
true; — there is such a thing as poetry in prose, but it is 
also true that measure and rhyme greatly intensify the 
charm of emotional expression- 
Suppose we now take something more elaborate for an 
example — ^this celebrated little poem written many years 
ago by an Oxford student, and now known everywhere. 
I call it more elaborate, only because the workmanship as 
to form is much more: 

The night has a thousand eyes. 

And the day but one; 
Yet the light of the whole world dies 

With the dying 9un. 

The mind has > thousand eyes, 

And (he heart but one; 
Yet the light ofn whole life dies 

When love is done. 
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An ancient Greek might have written something like 
that; it has the absolute perfection of some of those 
emotional little pieces of [the] Greek anthology — two 
thousand and even three thousand years oM. The 
comparison of stars to eyes is very old. In every 
Western literature the stars have been called the eyes 
of the night; and still we call the sun the Eye of the 
Day, just as the Greeks did. Innumerable as are the stars 
of the night, they cannot be seen at all when the sun has 
well risen. They are not able to make light and joy in the 
world; and when the sun sets, everything becomes dark 
and colourless. Then the poet says that human love is to 
human life what the sun is to the world. It is not by 
reason, but by a feeling that we are made happy. The 
mind cannot make us happy as the heart can. Yet the 
mind, like the sky, "has a thousand eyes" — that is to 
say, a thousand different capacities of knowledge and 
perception. It does not matter. When the person that we 
really love is dead the happiness of life ceases for us; emo- 
tionalty our world becomes dark as the physical world 
becomes when the sun has set. 

Certainly the perfect verse and rhyme help the effect; 
but they are not at all necessary to the beauty of the 
thing. Translate that into your own language in prose; 
and you will see that very little is lost; for the first two 
lines of the first stanza exactly balance the first two lines 
of the second stanza; and the second two lines of the first 
stanza balance the second two lines of the second stanza; 
therefore even in prose the composition must assume a 
charming form, no matter what language it is rendered in. 

But it does not follow at all that because a short com- 
position in verse contains a great deal of meaning or hap- 
pens to be very cleverly constructed, you can call it a real 
poem. Verses that only surprise by cleverness, by tricks 
of good words, have a very little value. They may be 
pretty; they give you a kind of pleasure, that is a small 
34° 
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graceful object. But if they do not touch the heart as 
well as the head, I should never call them real poetry. 
For example, there is a French verse which has been 
translated into English more than a thousand times — 
always differently and yet never successfully. The Eng- 
lish "Journal of Education" this year asked for trans- 
lations of it, and more than five hundred were sent in. 
None of them were satisfactory, though some of them 
were very clever. 



Un peu d'omour, 
Un peu dc haine, 

Et puis — bonJDurl 
La vie est brfve: 

Un peu d'cspoir, 
Un peu de r6vc, 

Et puis — bonunrl 

Uft is vain: a lirtle love, a little hate, and then — good-bye! 

Life is brief: a little hope, a little dreaming, and then ^good-nightl 

Of course, this requires no explanation, the French 
work is astonishingly clever, simple as it looks; the same 
thing cannot be done in the English language so well. As 
I have told you, at least a thousand English writers have 
tried to put it into English verse. So you will see that it 
is very famous. But is it poetry? I should certainly say 
that it is not. It is not poetry, because it consists only of 
a few commonplaces stated in a mocking way — in the 
tone of a clever man trifling with a serious subject. They 
do not really touch us. And they do not bear the test of 
translation. Put into English, what becomes of them? 
They simply dry up. The English reader might well 
exclaim, "We have heard of that before, in much better 
language." But let us take one verse of a Scotch song by 
Robert Burns which is known the whole world over, and 
which was written by a man who always wrote out of his 
own [heart]. 



We two have paddled in the brook 

From morning sun till noon, 
ButKaj bei»een us broad have roared 

Since old lang ijme. 

When I put that into English, the music is gone, and 
the beauty of several dialect- words, such as "dine" 
(meaning the dinner hour, therefore the midday), and 
the melody have disappeared. Still the poetry remains. 
Two men in some foreign country, after years of separa- 
tion, and one reminds the other of childhood days 
when both played in the village brook from the sunrise 
until dinner-time — so much delighted by the water! 
Only a little brook, one says; — but the breadth of oceans 
the width of half the world, has been between us since 
that time. Now, anybody who, as a boy, loved to play or 
Bwim in the stream of his native village with other boys, 
can feel what the poet means; whether he be a Japanese 
or a Scotchman makes no difference at all. That is poetry. 

And now, so much having been said on the subject of 
the emotional essence of poetry, I want to tell you that 
in the course of such lectures on poetry as we shall have 
in the course of academic year, I shall try always to keep 
these facts before you and to select for our reading only 
those things which contain the thought of poetry that 
will bear the test of translation. Much of our English 
poetry will not do this. I think, for example, that it is a 
great mistake to set before Japanese students such i8th 
century birth (work?) as the verse of Pope, As verse it is 
perhaps the most perfect of the English language, as 
poetry it is nothing at all. The essence of poetry is not in 
Pope, nor is it to be found in most of the iSth century 
school. 

That was an age in which it was the fashion to keep all 
emotion suppressed. But Pope is a useful study for 
English classes in England, because of what English 
students can take from it through the mere study of 
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form, of compact and powerful expression with very few 
words. Here, the situation is exactly converse. The 
value of foreign poetry to you cannot be in the direction 
of form. Foreign form cannot be reproduced in Japanese 
any more than French can be produced into English. 
The value of foreign poetry is in what makes the soul, 
the heart, the heart ofall poetry: — feeling and imagina- 
tion. Foreign feeling and foreign imagination may help 
to add something to the beauty and the best quality of 
future Japanese poetry. There I think the worth of study 
may be very great. But when foreign poetry means 
nothing but correct verse, you might as well waste no 
time upon it; as there is much great poetry which has 
good form as well as strong feeling. 
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Clashes, French and English, panJ- 

lelism between, 4, 151. 
Clemence, laundress, 3, 93. 
Cleon, quoted, 3, 318. 
Cliffbrd, William K., 3, 301. 333, 

8. 376, 4, 77, 190. 
Clive, Robert, Lord, 3, 369, 4, 15, 
Coatlicuc, Mexican goddess of 

flowers, 3, 61. 
Cockerill, John, described by ti., 

1, 48. 49. 
Coleridge, Samuel T., The /fneUnt 

Mariner^ 4, 3; 1, 374, 4, 83, 136, 

'"■ 

College friendships, 3, 30S. 
Collins. W. WUkie, 4, 67. 
Cologne Cathedral, 3, 160, 3, 343, 

344- 

Colanies, L^i, 2, 79. 
Colour, in musical terms, 8, 43^ ff. 
"Coming slavery, the," 3,194,316, 
Comparetti, Domenico, The TVm- 

dilional Paltry of the Fintu, S, 

343- 



G>mposicion, ff.'s method of, 
363-36;, 379. 380. 38'. 

Condcr, Josiah, 2, aa;, 4, aS. 

Congo dances, 1, 191, 33:, 331. 

Coaienalor, The, 8, aja, 

"Convent" and "Monastery," dis- 
tinction between, S, 341. 

Conventions, in literature, snd 
their ultimnte value, 134-137. 

Conway. Hugh, CalUd Back, 3, 410. 

Coolies, and coolie jewelry in Trini- 
dad, S, 40, 41. 

Cornell University, withdraws con- 
tract for H. to lecture at, 1, 143, 
3,13a, a35; sag. . 

Cumkill Magazine, 1, 191, 195. 

Comilliac, Jean Jacques, Eludes 
Paihaloiiquts , , . dc la Fiivrt 
J^une, 2, 67. 

Corot, Jem Baplistc, 4, 89. 

Cosmopolilan Magazine, 2, 77, 81, 
8a. 

Coulanges, Fustel de. La Cili 
/f nd'jMf , 1, 1 9a, 3, 436,4, 160, a44. 

CourrierdelaLouisiane, Le,l, 19^. 

Courtesans, as heroines, 4, 67, 68. 

Cowper, William, 4, 136. 

Craik, Dinah Maria, John Halifax, 
Gentltman,2, i8j. 

Crawford, F. Mario 
4,84. 

Creole dances, 1, 331, 348. 

Creole grammars, etc., lUvers, 9, 
3^5. *> ^39- 

Creole language, 1, 178. 

Creole legends, etc., !f, plans to 
publish a collection of, 1, 18a, 
183. 

Creole music, purely negro, 1, 178; 
in the Grandissimti, aao; why 
hard to obtain, iiy, 164, 331, 
332, 3:i2y 347. 3S^ 353. 355- 

Creole negroes, and the piano, 1, 
J13- 



L, 3, 30, MO, 



Creole Proverbs, projected diction- 
ary of, 1, aBg; a7a. 

Creoles, of Louisiana, H.'s account 
of, 1, 178; cruelty of, I93; lin- 
guistic talents of, 123; 77, 78. 

Cnlic, The, 1, 76, a4i, a6;, a66. 

Crosby, Ernest, on "regeneration," 
8, a;o/.; 1, 79. 

Crosby, Oscar, influence of hit 
friendship on //., 1, 79, So, S, 
a49, ijo. 

Cruise of (he Marchesa, 9, 330, 331. 

Cuban music, 1, 377. 

Curiosills del Arts, quoted, 1, 153, 
'S4- 

Curtains, why called Christians, 
«.30. 

Curtis, George W., The Howadji in 
Syria,!, 186, 4, 136. 

Dai Go Koto Chugakko, Govern- 
ment school at Kumamoto, H. 
transferred to, 1, 117; students 
of, 4, i6g;8, 174, 17c, ao6. 

Dai sen (Izumo Fuji),' 3, 124. 

Daiiatu.i, 114,8,349. 

Daikokumai ballads, 4, tjj, an. 

Daitan, 3, 160. 

Daimyo, downfall of the, l, 1 10. 

Dante Alighieri, 3, (7. 

Darwin, Charles, 1, ag6, 3, 114, 
347.348,380,3,37a. 

Darwinian hypothesis, a, 3, lai. 

Daudet, Alphonse, stories of the 
Franco-Prussian War, 4, 69; 
Le Naiai, 69; Frominl el Riiltr, 
69; Sapho, 304; 3, 461. 

Davitt, Michael, 1, 3;7. 

Dc Quinccy, Thomas, Fliglu of » 
Tarlar Tribe, 1, yiy, 115, lafi, 
3, "1.4, 13, '4. 

Death, personification of, in 
thought, 4, 307. 

Death of Nelson, the (song), 4, 1 1 1, 
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Fear, in childhood, 4, 81. Bi. 83; ^| 


Eiigclmann, W. a, 1, 37a 


in dreams, 83, 83: of ghosts, 83. ^H 


English, teaching of, in Kumamoto, 


Feldwisch, , 1, ill, 114, 186, H 


S, loS, 309; abolition of study 
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of, in Japan, 4, 100, 301. 
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English educational system, t, 15. 
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English literature, H. lectures on. 
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Fiction, H. on the writing of, 3, 71, ^^H 
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Finck, Henry T., Romantic Lost ^^^^H 
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FinGerald, Edward, translation of ^^^^H 


Evolution, psychological, Spencer's 


Omar, 3, 339; 37S, 304, 4, 40. ^^^^H 


theory of, 2, 343, 344, 346, 347, 


Flameng, Leopold, 1, 173. ^^^^^H 


356; and Ethics, 3, iii; philos- 
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4,90/. 


Flaubert, Gustavc, SalammiS, 1, ^^^^^H 


Evolution of sentiment, 3, 371, 


317, 241, 341,4, ;5; TrohContti, ^M 


373- 


1, 141 (■■Herodias"), 3, 461. 4, ^M 




;;; La Tenlalion de Saint-An- ^1 
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toint (translated by H., but not ^H 


American, 3, 366, 367, 


published), 1, 339, Xft, 343, 371, ^H 


Fairmount Parfc, Phila., beauty of. 


3!8, 3, 461, 4, 5s; Madamt H 


S, 96, 97. 


Botiary, 3, 461, 4, 55; Bouvari H ^H 


Fairy-Tides, plans for a collection 


Phuchel, 551 L' Education Sen- ^H 


of, 4, 186, 195. 


limenlaU, 55; 1, 78, 336, 3, 38j. ^ 


Family, sanctity of, in the East, S, 


Fleas, 3, 1B5. 187. H 


119. aia 


Florvnz, Kari Adolf, Iniikima, 3, ■ 


Family prayers, 4, 49. 


13;^ ■ 


I Fans, Chamberlain on, 3, 396; 


Florida, visit to, 1, 336, 339. 344. H 


■ religious subjects on, 396. 
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■ Fardel, . 4, 158, 364. 
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■ Famy, H. F., 1. 47. 48, 50, S, 74. 


o«y,l,3a7;2,64. M 


■ Fauche, Hippolyie, 2, 36. 
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Folk-music, studied by H., \, ^4. 
Fortign inlliKnccS, rcactioti igainsc, 

in Japan, 4, 50, 51. 
Foreigners, Japanese dislike of, 3> 

Fort de France, Maraniq ue,8, 79, Bo. 
Fortier, Alcfc, 1, 15J, a;*, 
FaTtnighdj Reaitw, S, 6a, 79. 
Fouqui, Fr^fric, Baron de La 

Mottc, Undine, S, 81, 3, i49- 
Fourier, Franfois Marie Charles, 3, 

367. *. 1*9- 
Foic-»upeRtition in Izuino, 3, 131 

*.135. 449.450,4, 135. 168, 169, 






:ane, in Macsuc Castle, 2, 
135; at Kumamoto, 3^ 3E9. 

Foiwell, E,, 3, 107. 

France, Anaii^, quoted, 3, 77; Li 
CriitK dc Sjhestre Bonnard, 
iranalatcd bf H., X, 9;, 3, 79: 
Tliaii, joj, 304; La RiHiierii de 
U Seine Pidasupte, joj, ^04; 1, 
357;«,i78, Jjr. 

France, lack of great writen in, S, 

3'- 
Franco-Prussian War, anecdotes of, 

3, 45;, 456; entry of the Prua- 

sians into Paris, 4, 166. 
Free will, H. not a believer tn.B, 61, 
Freemasons, Jap»ne»e diizens may 

not be, 3, 141. 
French character, 4, 275. 
French literature, S, 386, 3, 460- 

46 J. 
French negroes, and their panss, 

French Romantic School, 1, 55. 
And tit Romantic Movement. 

Friends, more dangerous than ene- 
mies, 3, 147, 148. 

Friendships, essential 10 artistic 
Ufe, 3,63.64. 

Froude, James A., Spanish Story 



ttf Iht Armada, 4, 44, 178, I79; 
Short Enayi on Grtti Sitijtttl, 

178; 3, ill, «, 68. 
Fuila.San, 3, 367. 
Fujisaki, Captain, 1, I4{, 

Gaelic tongue, the, 1, 179. 
Gallon, Fiands, 2, 341, 34J. 
Gautier, Judith, 3, 94. 
Gaurier, Thfophile, certain tale* 
of, translated by ff., I, fy-y7, 
7J, 76, 040, I4I, 161, 268, 269, 
373. i,l9,S,^o, 385, 461: de- 
funded by //., 1, 76, 77; had no 
ear for music, i»; En^iih «nd 
American rranslations of, Z44, 
245, 346; hti greatest art, 345; 
bis work esiimared, l6i, i, 334, ^ 
S3, 54: photograph of, I, 31a; faia 
idea of an, !, 361; quoted, 8, jB;, 
386, ;i6;" Lc Roi Candaule," I, 
30]: Raman de la Mamie, I17, 
346; MademoistUe de Maupin, 
140, 343, 1*4, 145, ^ ^, 350, 
151,8, 461,4, $6,66; his ptmthas- 
tic madrigal. Secret AfiniHet, 1, 
348, translated, 151, 153; " Arm 
MarccUa," 363, 368, 4, 67, 73; 
" Clarimonde," 1, 361, 36<; 
Ema«x et CamUi, 168, 8,333,3, 
303, 460. 46" ; A^Mar, 1, 359, ^ 
69; Hiiloirt Ju RamanHime, 1, 
310; "La Musec Secret," 5, 303, 
385, 386; "Nombril," 386; 
"Symphonie en BIbik Majeur," 
43S; CoiUel el NomeUei, 461 ; « La 
Mortc Arooureusc," 4, 73, 93, 54; 
1. 67. 78. 3i8, 319, 336, 350, 
3>8, 321. 3JS. 3J6, 8, 178, aSy. 
301, 463, 4, sj, 65, 98, 138, 249. 
Gayarrf, Chado, 3, 457 
Gdsha, dances of, S, 133; at 
teachers' banquets, 177, 178; 
training of a, 4, 37, 38; S, joix 
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GeH, Sir WiUiam. Pc»iptia»a,l, 104. 


Gorresio, Gaspare, 2, 16. ^^| 


Genghis Khan, 1, 313. 


Gosho, Mr,, 3, loj. ^^1 


Geaius,Ma bslicvcrin,*, USjUck 


Gothic architecture, 3, 186, 343, ^^H 


of, the litcrnry curse of the igth 


.^^H 


century, 13E; what it means, 


Gothic standard of art, 1, icfj. ^^^^^^H 


118, 119. 


Goto, ^^^^^^1 


Germans, in Japan, made life more 


Gotoba-Temo, Emperor, tomb of, ^^^^^^| 


tolerable, 2, jio, ji8. 


^95' ^^^H 


Ghostl)-, the, and the weird. W.'s 


Goitachalk, Louis M., 1, 110, 331, ^^^^^^H 


early interest in, 1,14/. 


^^^1 


Ghosiology, 3, J64. 




Ghosts, importance of H.'s belief 


R. Malas to, 3, 181 imaginary ^^^^^^H 


in, 8, 3IJ/-.4. 83; fear of, in 


dialogue with, S^-91, Colour. ^^^^^^H 


childhood, 83: vanished from 


Sinii, 17; paper on Viaud, ;7: ^^^^^H 


the modern world. 84. 


scientific pamphlets, 65, 66, 68, ^^^^H 


Gibb, George D., 1, 334. 


69; 1, 95. ^^^^^H 


Giglamf,^, H. editor of, I, 46, 47i 


Gould, Jay, 2, 11^ i>6, 183. 3, 86. ^^^H 


lived 9 weeks. 47i 48- 


Goui, Pfre, Catechism of. 4, 139. ^^^^^^H 


Gilder, Richard W., 1, 337. 


Gowey, John 103. ^^^^M 


Glndslone, WiUi»m E., 1, lio, 4, 


Grammar, liberties taken with, 2, ^^^^^^H 


363, 308. 


i8a ^^^^^H 


Gbbe-trottere, 8, 415. 


Grand Anse, Martinique, experi- ^^^^^^| 


Goblin ofthc Snow, the, 3, 344. 


^^^H 


God, in Jewish mythology, 2, 179. 


Grand Isle, described, 1,81-89; de- ^^^^^H 


Go-Daigo. Emperor, shrine of, 4, 


strayed by storm, 90; hybrid ^^^^^^H 


197: 2, 397. 


population of, 346; morning ^^^^H 


Goethe. Johann Wolfgang von. 


charm of, 2, 73; again destroyed ^^^^^^^^| 


W»Mephlstophelea.8, lyajFawf, 


^^^H 




Grant, Ulysses S., 47- ^^^^| 


of, translated, 4, 109; fi'ilhflm 


Great Wedding, the, celebration of, ^^^^H 


Meister'i TraaeU ("The New 


^^^^1 


Mflusine"), 137. 138:2,380,4, 


Greek art, spirit of, 1, I07, 308; 4, ^^^^^H 


63. '36- 


^^^H 


Gogd, Nikolai Vasailievitch, 3, 


Greek Church, the, 8, 370. ^^^^H 


4!2, 4, 68. 


Greek fables, hard to understand, ^^^^| 


Goi/rt.//oa«,l, 17s, 176. 


>S4. ^^^H 


Goldsmith, Qlivcr, THt Vicar „J 


Greek legends, 1, 119. ^^^^H 


»'akrjiild,%,'iu 


Greek music, ^^^H 


•■Gombo," 1, 77- 


Greek women, choral dance of, 2, ^^^^M 


Goncourt breed, the, 3, 461. 


^^^H 


Goncourt brothers, 4, 55. 


Greeks, the, chastity of, 1, 310, ^^^^H 


Gongen-sama, shrine of, 4, 11)6. 


^^^^^^1 




Griffis, William E., 4, 203. ^^^^1 


aw. 394. 


Griffith. Ralph T. H., 2, ^^^^H 


" ^ 



Grimm's Ls». 4, 74. 

Griot muiic, 1, 306, 314, 349, 350, 

35'. J74. 

Grueling, , 1, 375. 

Guji tJ Hino-misaki, t, 310. 
Guchne, Thomas A., The Gianl'i 

Roh, S, 410. 
GypucB, Utetature concerning, 1, 
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Hachiman, festival of, i, 36, 37. 
Hadrian, Emperor, 1, 323 
Hafiz, 8, 7;. 
Haga, Dr., 3, 39! 
Hagi-Ja-a, 1, 133, 
Haiata-wmk (^ks), i, 180. 
Halakeyoma, Yuto, suicide, 8, 6. 
Halivy, Ludovic, 8, 129. 
Half-breeds, incapacity of, for au- 

tonom)', 4, 118. 
Hall, Baail, 4, 13B. 
Hall, Dr., 8,78, 1S3. 
Harper and Brothers, H. engaged 

to go tn Japan for, 1, 9;, 96; the 

contract ended by a quarrel, 

101, 2, 104; 1, 91, 261, 171, 277, 

189, 333, 341, a, 3, 58, 3;, 3, 79, 

168,331,323. 
Harpcr'i Baiar, 1, 339, 345, 3, lo^ 

11,10. 
Harptr'i Magaiint, H.'s travel- 

jketches published in, t, 91 ; 

101,173,180, a, 3, 16, 17,10,51, 

59, 71, 76, 8, 3^3. 
Harris, Joel Chandler, 1, 331. 
Harris, Mrs. Lylie, quoted on H.y 

1,73. 
Harrison, Frederic, 4, 44, 263. 
Hart, Jerome A., quoted, 1, 75. 
Hanc, Bret, H.'i estimate of, 4, 

3';a. '«. 

Hartmann, R., PiupUi J'/l/rijue, 
1. 3W Nigriiitni, 349; 291. 
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Hasegawa Tai, 4, 110, 219, 

Hastings, Warren, 3, 369. 

Hatakeyama, Yuko, 3, 291, 383. 

Hat tori, Ichiro, 8, 311. 

Hauk, Minnie, as Carmen, 1, 193, 
4, 330- 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 8, 93. 

Hayward, Abraham, translation of 
Fauil, 3, 463, 464. 

Health, and the spiritual life, 3, 
13?. "36. 

Hearn, Charles Bush, M's father, 
descent of, 1, 5: in the Ionian 
Islands, 6; marries Rosa Ceri. 
gote, 6; returns to Dublin, 7; 
separates from his wife, and 
remarries, 7, 8; //.'s memoriei 
of, 8n., it; 9, 54. 

Hearn, Eiiiabeth (Hobnes), H.'i 
grandmother, 1, 6. 

Hearn, James K., H.'i btother, 
1,7,9,10.19. 

He* IN, Lafcadio, birth at Santa 
Maura, 1, 3, 4, 7, 2, 54, 144,8, 
168; ancestry, 5, 6; his name, 7; 
taken to Dublin, 7; brcakii^. 
up of the home and its reaction 
on him, 7, 8, 9; memories 0/ his 
father, 8 n., 11, and of his 
mother, 8 »., 9, lo; adopted by 
Mrs. Brenane, S; his early in- 
terest in the ghostly and weird, 
14^.: fragments from autobio- 
graphic papers found after his 
death, ii;-39. 33-14, 37-40. 94. 
951 his bitterness against the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, its source^ 
59>3o; his education, little Icnown 
of, 30; at Ushaw College, 30, 31 ; 
reminiscences of a fellow pupil, 
31 n.;accident tohiseyes, andits 
results, 31, 117, 122, 143, 17a, 
313, 317,3,11,54,198,308.*. 
8; his rupture with Mrs. Bns 



nanc,I,31;licr(kath leaves him 
wiihoul means, 32, 33; arrives 
in New York, 35; his life there, 
36/'.; (he journey to Qncinnati, 
^o£.\ his life there, 44/.; tries 
to introduce English standards 
of punctuation, 44; "Old Semi. 
colon," 45; his care for punc- 
tuation and typographical cor- 
rections, 45; reporter on Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, 45, 46; editor of 
y< Giglampx, 46-48; on the 
Commenia!, 48; Tunison quoted 
on his work, 49, 50; his friend- 
ships, ;oi charged with incon- 
stancy to his friends, 50 jf.; Tu- 
nison quoted thereon, 50, and 
Chamberlain, 51; his admira- 
tion for Herbert Spencer, 53, 
80, 3, 15; his friendship with 
Krchbiel, 1, 54, ;5; dedicates 
Chintie Ghosts to him, 54, 55; 
itudics folk-music, 54; falls 
under the spell of the French 
Romantic school, 55; translates 
certain tales of Gautier, ;6, 57; 
finds it hard to obtain a pub- 
lisher, 57, 58, 76; impatient of 
the "barriers of decorum," 57, 
58; his "enthusiasm for fantas- 
tic ethical codes," and the result 
on his friendships, 58, ^9; his rea- 
son for moving to NewOrieans, 
6o,6rihis hfe in NewOrieans, 
as set forth in his letter? to Kreh- 
biel, 6a/., 153/.; on the llem, 
63; experiments in economy, 64; 
hia library, 64, 184, 308, 34?; 
on the Timis-Demoeral, 65 f.\ 
his associates, 65, 66; his friend- 
ship with Baker, 65: his admira- 
tion for Loti (Viaud), 67, 141. 
318, 374; hia work on the paper, 
66,67; an example of his "period 



of Gush," 69, 70; his personal 
appearance, 71, 71; his manner 
and mental attitude, 73; his ex- 
traordinary sensitiveness, 73,74; 
his friendship with children, 74, 
119; and W. D. O'Connor, 7;; 
his admiration for Gautier, 76, 
77, 161, a68; influence of Oscar 
Crosby on, 79, 80, 3, 49, 150; 
the influence of Spencer, 1, 80, 
360, 371; sojourn at Grande 
Isle, and its sequel, 8:-S9, 90; 
the disaster of Last Island, 89, 
90; friendship with Dr. Matas, 
90; trip to the Windward Islands 
and British Guiana, 91; returns 
to Saint-Pierre; Martinique, for 
two years, 91 /,; the book based 
thereon marks the end of his 
apprenticeship as a writer, 93; 
again without means, 93, 94; 
returns to New York, 95; tranv 
Utes the Crime de Syhejlrt 
Bannard, 9;: arranges with the 
Harpers to go to Japan, 9;, 96; 
leaves for the East, never to 

His journey to Japan, 97; 
first impression of Japan, 97/.; 
on the fundamental difference 
between Japanese and Europe- 
ans, 98; his true medium denied 
to him, 99; what he was destined 
to do for Japan, 99,100; seeks a 
livelihood, los; his engagement 
with the Haqiers canceled, 103; 
friendship with Mitchell Mc- 
Donald, to3, 104, 14I; obtains 
appointment as teacher in Mid- 
dle School at Matsue, through 
Chamberlain, 104; T. Inomata 
(Ochiai) quoted on, 106; Otani 
quoted on, IC7, 138, 119; his 
house at Matsue, 108; his life in 
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Matsuc, 109, 113-117; the tint 
Westerner ever admilted to the 
temple of Kizuld, 1091 marries 
Sctsu KcHZumi, 110, 1 m; why he 
wai married Recording la Jap- 
anese rite, III, i, 146, and be- 
came a Japanese subject,!, I > 1,9, 
1471 adopts the name of Yikumo 
Koizumi, 1, 1 1 1, 2, 3^4, 3«S. >> 
31, 11; hia kindness to animals, 
1, III, III; Mrs. Heam quoted 
on his adoption of Japanese cus- 
toms, his peculiarities, his care- 
lessness about money, etc., 1 14- 
117, 133-141; his health im- 
paired, 117, 144; transferred to 
Kumamoto, 117, 1 1 3, 3, 169; re- 
grets leaving Matsue, 1, 1 17; life 
at Kumamoto, i iB, i3o, S, 199, 
100; his first real Insight into 
Japanese character, 1, 110; his 
first child born, I3i, S, i;7-j;9, 
a6;; why he left Kumamoto, 1, 
■ ii;removesiotCobe, t3i;hislife 
there, iw^.; employed on the 
CliTBnicU, 121; a second son bom 
at Kobe, m; the growing grav- 
ity and force of his thought, 114, 
13;; reaches his fullest intellect- 
ual siaturt at Kobe, 1151 his 
painstaking solicitude about 
words, 115, 126: inadequacy of 
his resources, 117; assumes sup- 
port of his wife's family, ill; 
Professor of English in the 
Imperial University, Tokyo, 
117; his work and lile there, tlS 
/.; 133-142; the train of in- 
spiration broken, 119, 130; his 
method of composition, 130,231, 
370,2, 14,387; tries to find work 
in America, 1, 142, 144; a third 
son born, 143; is denied leave 
absence, 143; fears the loss of hi 
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position, 143; his engagement 
to lecture al Cornell canceled, 
1431 Mrs. Heam quoted on his 
work in Japan, 144; accepts 
chair of English in Waseda Uni- 
versity, 145; hia death, 145; 
buried according to Buddhut 
rites, 146, 1471 students' me- 
morial to, I47; Amenomori and 
Noguchiquoiedon, i48ihi>coit- 
tribution to English letters, i{o; 
adheres to his creed of llterar7 
possibilities, ii;o, 205. 

On music and musical insttu- 
ments. 153, 154, 156, 157, 159, 
164, 171, 176, 177, 178, 179, iBo, 

1S9, 190, 199, 200, 209, 304, 307, 
314, 321, 133. 324. ITOi 271, 375, 

J76, 178, 181, 291, aga, 304, 30;, 
306, 319, 324, 325, 331, 33a, 348, 
349, 350. 35». 353. 354, 3SS; *>» 
newspaper worit, 157, 16^, 165; 
on the climate of New Orleans, 
158,183, 184,313; on Krehbiel's 
musical ability, 167^., aio; do 
the Creoles of Louisiana, 178; an 
racial origins, 179; plans a col- 
lection of Creole legends, etc., 
181, 1S3; on learning Spanish, 
183, 187; has the fever-pnnciple 
in his blood, 184: effect of sum- 
mer on, iBj; and the projected 
"literary" newspaper, 1" 



o busii 



s (ot 



himself, 188, 1S9; < 
any language, 192; on the 
abode of cruelty, 193: on New 
Orleans newspapers, 195; on 
religion and Romanticism, 198, 
199; on the symbolism of Siva, 
2ot; on Baudelaire on Roman- 
ticism, 301, 202; on conditions in 
New Orleans, 105: his suscepti- 
bility to beauty, loB; on 1' 




the tropics, '. 



11; weary of New 
Orleans, 315, 216; pessimistic 
»bout his worii, 2i6, 117, ail; 
loves the old Greek legends, 119; 
praises Krehbiel, :ii; plans to 
open » bookstore in New Or- 
leans, 111; on the self-sacrifice of 
the artUt, 319, 130; on his dif- 
ficulty in writing, 131; on the 
difficult; of ntetricai translations 
of verse, 337: seeks a publisher 
for his translfllion of Flaubert, 
3J9; on translations of Gautier, 
I44, I4;, I46; his plans for 
translatiuns, 145; on the Ro- 
mantic Renaissance, I47, I4S; 
his choice in reading, 155, S56[ 
on the study of science, 156; on 
Buddhism, 357, 38;, 1S6; plans 
a dictionary of Creole Proverbs, 
371 ; on magozine-wncing, 177, 
179, 189,311; on Hebrew litera- 
ture, iSo, iSi; on his own lack 
of genius, 184, 385, 2Si\ his plans 
for literary work, 188, 389, 393- 
300. JM. 303. 3". 34a, 3+S. 348, 
35'. 3P- 35.8, 3'.9< 36B, 37». 
S, 34; his longing to travel, l, 189, 
8, 11; on love, 1, 308-310: on 
Matthew Arnold and Sir Edwin, 
311; on his style, 318,369; on his 
ignorance of classical English 
literature, 331; his scientific 
studies, 331, 334; a trip to 
Florida, 336, 337, and its sequel, 
344; his dream of a poeucal 
prose, 376. 

His breakdown in newspaper 
work a blessing in disguise, 11, ;, 
6; on music, 7, 8. 35, llj, 116, 
381; on proof- readers, 9, 10; an 
evolutionist and disciple ofSpcn- 
ccr, 17,56, 131; on having a pro- 
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fession, 11, 13; on tracing o 
ancestral history, 13; ■ 



ic Buddhism," 34; 



nthes< 



14, 15; a " demophobe " 
for years, 39; on translation, 33; 
in the West Indies, 37/., 46/.; 
has artistic Indigcsuon, 39; in 
New York, 44, 45; returning to 
the tropics forever, 44, 45; be- 
coming unfamiliar with English, 
48; his proncness to wander, 49; 
his weariness of civilization and 
society, 49, 50; his ignorance of 
scienrilic matters, 51; describes 
his physical aspect in letter to 
Gould, 54i on story-writing, 55; 
shrinks from reel life, j6; on il- 
lustrations in magazines, 59; not 
a believer in free will, 61 ; on love 
in the tropics, 63; on fashions, 64; 
on dreams, 63,96; on life in New 
York, 70; hates cold, 7;; on his 
belief in God, 84, Bj; an experi- 
ence at Grand Anse, Marrinique, 
9'. 93- 

His first enthusiasm for Japan 
and the Japanese, 103, J03; his 
breach with the Harpers, 104; 
would like to return to America, 
104; becomes a teacherin Japan, 
104, 105; a dinner with the 
Kokuzo, 107; visit to the temple 
of ICizuki, 109-11 1 ; on thcShincS 
worship, 114; his speech on the 
value of the Imagination as ■ 
Factor in Education, 114; his 
work at Matsue, 117; a trip to 
Ichibata, 118, 119; on the study 
of sesthetics, 111; on the rigoura 
of the climate, 114, 116; on the 
extraordinary power of Shinto, 
138; on Japanese scenery, 131; 
forced to abandon Japanese 
food, 133, 134, 197; on health and 



the B[nritual life, 13^,136; on the 

effect of Japsnesc life, 136, 137; 
on the contrast between Japa- 
nese and American women, 137, 
138; on the development of in- 
dividuality, 142; his salnry at 
Matsue and his life there, i46;[in 
speaking to a Japanese audience, 
14S; anticipated by a detestable 
missionary in the discovery of 
Yabase, 150, 151; on the treat- 
ment of forcignera at Otsuka, 
'SS. 'S^ '57. "5^: <"> "seeiiB 
Japan from a distance," 161; on 
his domestic relations, 163; finds 
literary work difficult, 163, 164, 
167; losing touch with the out- 
side world, 164; on Miss Bis- 
tand's marringe, 16;, 166; his 
vacations,! 66; on the perplexities 
of legal marriage with a Japa- 
nese, 168; on (he possible m<i^- 
nWeffect of becoming a Japanese 
citizen, i6g, 167, 379; at Kuma- 
moto, 169 ff.i the teachers and 
the school, 170, 171, 173, 174, 
17;; his improved health, 171, 
178; on the superiority of Matsue 
to Kumamoto, tSl, 1S6; or 



on the choice of reading-books 
in his school, 183, 184,108; on his 
domestic responsibilities, 186; on 
the barricrof language in literary 
work, 1871 on Shadows, 190, 191, 
1^1; on his wife, 196; on the 
effect of drinking sake, 197-199; 
on the cost of intellectual race- 
expansion, 104, aoj; on the race 
antipodalism between Japanese 
and Europeans, aoj; on teaching 
English to his students, 209; on 
ihefiexibilityof the toe.iii; on 



his lack of " respectability," 3tJ, 

314; civilization afraud, 315; his 
article on Jay Gould condemned, 
116; his home-world, 216, aai; 
on the worid of business, I17; on 
the Oriental conception of the 
family, aigjf.; on the expecta- 
tion of a child, 221, 116,135,336; 
on '■ rant," 115, 116; on the etkct 
on the Oriental of the Western 
stimulation of the idea of sex, aa8 
ff.;oa the value of our high-pres- 
sure civilization, 334; on the cus- 
toms of students in Matsue and 
Kumamoto, 237; on the moral 
burden of children, 346, 3471 on 
disintqration in Japan, 152, 
353; on the divers religions, and 
society, i;4-ij6; on the terth of 
his first child, 357-^59, 165; on 
the philosophy of sadness, 260, 
361; his liking for little towns, 
361; adopts a new method of 
teaching, 268, 169; on the lessons 
to be drawn from the lives of 
great men, 369, 370; on the pain 
of life, 377; on the scope of hu- 
man thinking, 281; fears the 
non-renewal of his contract, aSj; 
asks Baker about work in Amer- 
ica, 185, 336; on the old Japa- 
nese courtesy, 3901 on the prob. 
able results of the war between 
Japan and China, I9;, 396, 373, 
37^1 377: on 'be changes in his 
inner life, 199; on his reading, 
300, 301 J on the burdens of a 
mother, joi ; difficulties about his 
naturalization, 3021 on the value 
of time, 304, 305 1 on the pleasure 
of working for others, 305; likes 
success and praise, 305; his mis. 
anthropy, 306; life in Kobe 
distasteful, 308, 309, 310; %n the 
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^^^^^^" INDEX ^^^^^^^^1 


Japanese peasant, 310; on the 


one's friend's work, 19; on the ^^^| 


blackness of ihe fuiurc, 313; on 


different senriments evoked by ^M 


> mistake of P. Lowell's, 315; 


Latin and Northern races, 39, ^^H 


on Gcnnan characteristics, 318: 


301 on the tendency of American ^^^^^^| 


on his success, compared with 


and English authors to go "out. ^^^^^^^^| 


Lowell's, jrg; on his changed 


of-town" for their studies of life, ^^^^^^H 


conclusions regifding Japan, 


30; on the superiority of English ^^^^H 


331, 3«, 316, 331, 33;; whjr 


to American authors, 31; his ^^^^^^^^| 


he shrinks from going to Manila, 


health improving, m his need ^^^^^^| 


314; on Japanese sarire, 319; 


of books for teaching, 35, 59; his ^^^^^^| 


discusses Gaurier's work, 333, 


early days in Tokyo, at the Uni- ^^^^H 


334; on hercditaty scnsarions, 


versity, 35; on the poverty of the ^^^^^^| 


the law of heredity, etc, 33S1 


students, 37; on the grouping of ^^^^^^H 


336-348, 350-356; on loyalty, 


the professors according to re- ^^^^^^^^| 


349; on brain-growth, 358, 3^9; 


ligious training, on the ^^^^^H 


on the wastefulness of foreign 


reasons for giving him the pro- ^^^^^^H 


life. 361, 3631 on the art of Hans 


fcssorship, 431 on conditions ^^^^^H 


Andersen, 364, 365; contem- 


the University, 44-47: >>'<» »1- ^^^H 


plates working for a syndicate. 


miration of Kipling, 49, 501 on ^^^^^H 


37S. 376; »'■!' perplexed about 


hisposiiioninTokyo, 5i;on the ^^^^^^H 


naturalization, 37 8, 379, 3, 7; on 


deaths of friends, 55, {6; on the ^^^^^^^^| 


Schopenhauer, 2, 380, 381; on 


difficult arrangement his ^^^^^H 


Japanese chastity, 383; on the 


classes, 59; on his plans fora new ^^^^^^H 


pain of work, 386, 387; on the 


book, 61, 641 an incident ^^^^^H 


relarions between Japan and 


at Matsue, 63; on the necessity ^^^^^^H 


China, 8, 9, 10; hopes to see the 


of friendships to anisric life. 63, ^^^^H 


Orient united against Western 


64; the poor quality of his work, ^^^^^^^^| 


civilization, 10; on his lack of 


641 a description of Tokyo. 64- ^^^^H 


friends, and disillusionment, 14, 


a creature of ^^^H 


15: on the penalties of success. 


cumstance, 67; on the uncer- ^^^^^^1 


1 5; memories of the Tima-Dtm. 


tainties of science, 70; contem- ^^^^^^H 


oiral office, 16, 23, 15; on the 


plates a set of philosophical ^^^^H 


advantages of the study of 


fairy talcs, 71; why he docs not ^^^^^^H 


medicine, 18, 19; on the strain 


write 73, on re- ^^^^^H 


borne by students, ai; on his 


fined and "vulgar" poetry, 74, ^^^^^H 


manner of dressing, 13; on 


75; on being "pulled out of his ^^^^^^H 


"business correspondence," and 


shell," how he dealt with a ^^^^^H 


typewriting, 33; on his aloncness, 


MS. history of his weaknesses, ^^^^^^| 


24; on the success of his books, 


on the truth about 83; ^^^^^^H 


35, 361 his first book translated 


on investments, S;, 86; self-de- ^^^^^^H 


into German, 36; his engagement 


preciarion, 88, 90, 10S, 109, 111, ^^^^^^^^| 


at Tokyo still uncertain, 17, 38; 


111, 133, 319, 336, 354; the story ^^^^^H 


prefers Matsue, 38. 


he would like to write, ^^^^^H 


On the difficulty of criticizing 


on dying, 1 13, 1 13; on an Anglo- ^^^^H 


3< 


1 
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American alliance, iiB; on ihc 
minagemenl of s Japanese hou9e- 
hald, 130, 131; on having [he 
wrong tooth pulled, 113, 114; ^^n 
the wisdom of the god3 in not 
■nswcring prayers, iiS; ■ period 
of mental drought, 1^2; few 
agreeable memories of his life, 
131, 133; on society, 134; on the 
attitude of Society, Church, and 
Press toward him, and the re- 
sult, 138 /.J why an author 
should read his proofs, 141, 14I; 
more praise of KipUng, 143; 
advice to a friend on his relations 
with his wife, 151-157; on his 
lectures, 165, 166; on nationality 
in friendships, i6S;on the feeling 
of understanding an author, 178; 
on the English reading public, 
183; on roughing it, 1S6; on the 
disadvantages toB writer of iniro- 
ducrions, invitarions, etc., iBS- 
190, 194, 195; asks about getting 
work in America, 111, 113, 114. 
115, 134; on the condirion of his 
eyes, liz; on his relations with 
publishers, 118, I19; on his work 
m Tokyo, 319, 110, 311, 316; on 
possible subjects for lectures in 
America, ilo, Iti, ail, 517; on 
his ignorance of Japan, 335, 336; 
his health unfits him for lectur- 
ing, J30; how is he to live? 130, 
331; on being forced out of the 
University, 333, 333; on religious 
antagonism in America, 234; 
craves human sympathy, 335; 
prospects of employment in 
America, 236, 337; still dis- 
turbed by the money-question, 
337i 33S; his health impaired by 
anxiety and a friend's treachery, 
338; concludes to fight It out In 
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Japan, 343, 344; aninous for 
regular employment, 145; un- 
eipected friends, 146; a daughter 
born, 346; on bringing up chil- 
dren, 148; advises against rcubng 
current novels, 349; on the pus- 
ing of American hbercie*, 151, 
353; has a professorship in 
Count Okuma's (Woaeda) ttni- 
versity, 355; the last letter, 356- 
358; hii last day* and dead), de- 
scribed by his wife, 359-364. 

The facts as to his impaired 
eyesight, 369; his relations with 
women, 269, 370, 371; his poT~ 
erty in Cincinnati, and its conse- 
quences, 370; his reputed rel»- 
tions mth a Voodoo priestess, 
371; hired rmms of colored peo- 
ple in New Orleans and in Mar. 
unique, 271, 172; the unfairness 
of a recent book about him, 371; 
summary of his life, 373, 27J; 
his newly discovered lellen to 
Professor Chamberlain, 375 f.\ 
did not anticipate that publica- 
tion, 377; a creator of famous 
letters, 378; his alleged "use" 
of his correspondents, 379, 280; 
the intimate revelations of his 
letters, 380^.; his affection for 
his wife and son, i83; his person- 
ality analyzed, a8;/.; his seud- 
tiveness to beauty, 3SS, 393, 
393, 30;: all his works and let- 
ters ■ record of the sensitiveness 
of his perception of life, etc, 
391, 291, 194, 395; his gteater I 
capacity for pain, 395; his shy- 
ness and proneness to mspicioii, 
39;, 396; his evasion of his 
friends, 396; what he gave to the 
world of ideas, 398^.; why he 
Japan, 308; hi* dunged 




^^^^^^ INDEX ^^^^^^^^1 


conclusions about Jipan, 308/.; 


present system of dividing up ^^M 


how to understand him. 314; 


life, 396, 397; on pitching over- ^M 


a mystic, 314/-; his attitude to 


board a great part of what is ^^M 


women, 316; genius of Oricntai 


now called education, 397; on ^^^^^^^| 


faiths sympathetic to him, 317, 


popular education in the an- ^^^^^^| 


3'8. 


dent Orient, 398, 399; on a typi- ^^^^H 


Applies to Prof. Chamberlain 


cal American newspaper, 400; ^^^^^^^H 


for assistance in finding cmpiay- 


on passlonaJism in the West, ^^^^H 


ment in Japan, 321, 314; an 


401 ff.; a conversation about his ^^^^^^| 


English citizen, 311; on the un- 


in Japan, 40!-4°7! ^^^^^| 


apeculative character of the 


regrets the American barber, ^^^^^^H 


Japanese, 31B; on the absence 


410; in literary despair, on ^^^^^^| 






law of pr<«ress may mean, 334; 


on the danger ad- ^^^^^^| 


on Lowell's relations with Jap- 


initting foreigners to residence ^^^^^^| 


anese conimon people, 33s. 3j6i 


in Japan, on Tempo ^^^^^1 


on Spanish music, 339; dislikes 


men and University men, 411, ^^^^^^^H 


Wagner and intellectual music, 


on jesting about the an- ^^^^^^| 


340; on books one can read 


cient gods, 415: on dealing with ^^^^H 


twice, 341, 342; on a strange 


requests for contributions to ^^^^^^^H 


superstition, 346; hungry for 


newspapers, 425, on his use ^^^^^1 


sensations, 349; on an ideally 


of Japanese words, 43°-432; ^^^^H 


perfect state, 3;^; on certain 


that the true artist only half ^^^^H 


race-tendencies, 355 /.; on 


understood, 434. 435; °" colour ^^^^^^| 


Christianity, 359. 360; on his 


words, 438; on the use of for- ^^^^^^| 


home-world, 360. 361: entirely 


eign words, 439-44^. 450, 45'; ^^^^H 


out of touch with Europe, 361 ; 


longs to in French and ^^^^^^^H 


on hii early years, 361; thinks 


Spanish colonies, 444; on the ^^^^^^| 


in terms of America, 361, 361; 


need of rest and pleasure, 4;i- ^^^^^^| 




4^4; on the power of race-feel- ^^^^^^^H 


363-36;, 379, 380; on casting 


ingi 45^1 in pessimbtic mood, ^^^^^^| 


out devils, etc., 367, 368; on his 


457, 458; <, US, 391; on hp^ ^^^^M 


Catholic training, 369, 370; 


nese hotels, 6, 7, 379; on ^^^^H 


sometimes wishes to be a monk. 


his changed taste in reading, ^^^^^^1 


370; on Bourget's Le Dhtipli, 


13, M; on Christianity, 19, ^^^^^^| 


370 jf-i on the desirability of 


on mathematicians as poets, li; ^^^^^^^H 


an infusion of barbarian blood in 


on Italian cathedrals, 16; on the ^^^^H 


the West, 376, 386; likes Jewish 


promiscuous reading of poetry, ^^^^^^| 


novelists, 376; on faith in future 


17, a8; describes one day in his ^^^^^^| 


- possibilities, 378; his notebooks. 




L 381; episodes of his early Span- 


old Japanese military spirit, and ^^^^^^^ 


1 ish studies, 387-389; on the com- 


loyalty. ;i, on his sanity, 58; ^^^^^1 


1 parative utility of superstition 


on his "Japanese grandfather," ^^^^^^^H 


1 and religion, 390-391; on the 


64, no; his feeling about criti- ^^^^H 


1 3' 


1 



ship of benuty, 66, 67; on ac- 
cent md rhyme, 77, 78; on 
writing for the AlUnlic, 79; on 
the Greeks' ignorance of anat- 
omy, 98, 99; on the perfect 
woman and the ideal man, 101, 
Id; hi» pessimistic view of the 
outlook for Japan, 1:9-111, 115, 
126; on his religious sense, 1I4; 
on the "tastiness" of French 
novels, ijo; on his advice to 
students, 151; on a student- 
comedy, 153-156, 157; on the 
effect of extreme cold, 15S; on 
English "freedom," 159, 160, 
161; a dream, 164; on his trou- 
bles in teaching, iSl, 181, 197, 
19B; on reading over his early 
notes on Japan, iSB, 1B9; a con- 
versation with Asakichi on his 
impressions of Japan, 191-193; 
his literary plans, 19;, 196; on 
the abolition of the study of 
English, 100, 10:; on the spirit- 
ual and material sides of life, 
aoi, loi; on discovering his 
soul, 109; literary tvork incom- 
patible with society life, 131; on 
Chamberlain's library, 134, 135, 
''■i^t *39; on the treachery of 
reason, 137; a trip by sea, J40- 
Hj; detests the 18th century, 
and Pope, 145, 146; on wriring 
Welsh phonetically, J47, 151; 
on moraliry, 155, 256; tired of 
Kumamolo, 157; accepts offer 
to go to Kobe, i6i; on the con- 
trol of publications in U.S., 163, 
364; on the need of an art based 
on nervous susceptibility, 172; 
likes his position in Kobe, 173, 
£74; on the puritanism of intel- 
lect, 376; on Japanese temples, 
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181, 281, and 5 
the beauty of Buddhist garden*, 
383; his hopelessness about 
Japan, 185; "steals" a boy at 
Oki, 3S7; on the absence of 
crime in Oki, 394, 19$; bu 
knowledge of Izumo, 399, 300; 
on the temple of Kiizuki, 300; 
on the word "idol," 301, 30a; 
the "blasphemy limit" of the 
Japan Mail, 303; on charma 
against the cholera, 307: sjrtn- 
pathy essential for doing justice 
to Japan, 313, 313; on being tn a 
large city without money, 314, 
315^ hopes to write a BuddUit 
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^^^^^H 


3,l43,l89:X««/rf-n.l. .i-U, 


E. Foxwell,3. 194. ^^^^H 


.31. I4S, 146; ma Kyushu 


K. Fujisaki, ^^^^^H 


SluJtnU, 1, 110) TAf Mountain 


Geo^e M. Gould, 3, 16-17, ^^^^1 


of SkulU, a, 116, 117; One of 


46-69, 84-95- ^^^H 


CUopatra'i Nighli (translation) 


erome A. Hart, 1, 136^1. ^^^^H 


1, 56, 68, 75. loj, 3j8, 140. Hi, 


ames K. Heam, 9, 19. ^^^^^^H 


161,168, 169, a, 19,8, 46>i Oh/ 


EUwood Hendrick, 2, 163- ^^^^H 


fl/(A*&u/,l,iQi, 101, 118,119. 


169, 185-195,104,112-22;, ^^^^^H 


120, 2, 304, 331. 33J. 8. 93. 4. 


317~3J7> i4'i-249. i<7. ^^^^H 


061; Rthyah's Lajr Ridt, % 10, 


184, 186, 291, 298-302, 304- ^^^^^H 


10; rir Romance 0/ (fo Mitt; 


309. 366, 384-388, 3, 9, 13, ^^^^H 


W*..?, i, 148, 149; Shadowingt, 


28-57.63^4.119,132,118- ^^^^H 


1, 130; Stray Lemxtjrom Slmnge 


115. ^^^^H 


Lilerahtre, 1, 68, 77. 31a, 327, 


Y>iaHim,St, 110,3, 105-110. ^^^^H 


33P. 33i. 3J9. 34»> 373: The 


217. ^^^H 




Mrs. r. Him. a, 211, 241. ^^^^H 


139, 241, 143; To™ Utters (basis 


Prof, and Mrs. Him, 2, 110. ^^^^H 


of CSiVo), 1, 77J yoMHifl. 8, 79, 


Seuu Koizumi. 4, 3i>-333- ^^^^H 


aos, 316. 


Henr7 E. Krehbiel, 78, So, ^^^^H 


Ullen to 


1 53-136. 270-383, ::86~3oa, ^^^^^H 


John Albee, 1, 169, 8, 91. 


324-334. 336, ^^^^H 


Mr. and Mrs. Albee, 8, 91. 


346-360, 364-377, 8, 7-11, ^^^^^H 




Xi- ^^^H 


PageM. Baker, 1,81,2, 14;, 


Mitchell McDonald, 8, 78- ^^^^^H 


19S, 184, 366, 373. 8, 14, 


■17. ^^^^^1 




137-147. iS7-'73, •74-191- ^^^^1 


Wiyknd D. Ball, 1, 143-160. 


W. B. Mason, 4, 179-317. ^^^H 


337-343- 


Sentaro Nisbida, S, 1 19, 1 57, ^^^^^H 


Elizabeth BtsUnd, 1, 76. 144, 


169, 177, 201, 107-212, 225, ^^^^^H 


2,11-15.17,32.36-^,71- 


137, 150-154, 261-269, 374. ^^^^H 


83, 101-105. Elizabeth 


190, 301, 3, 6, 10, 35, ^^^^H 


Bialand Wetmore, 3, 195, 


57-^3- ^^^H 


211-116, 115-141, 143-148, 


Ochial, 1, 59, 2, 239, 254, 169, ^^^^H 


253- 


^^^H 


Basil Hall Chamberlain, 1, 48, 


W. D. O'Connor, 1, 260^69, ^^^^H 


114- *. '0!-ii9. 1*4-145. 


284, 2,t>Z, 320-314. 335. 343. ^^^^H 


149-157, '58. '81,309-365, 


360-363,3,3^. ^^^H 


370,380-384,383,3,4,3"- 


Masanubo Otam,2, 173, 1S4. ^^^^^H 


465,4,3-^76. 


3, 74-77. 149. >99- ^^^^1 


Emesl Crosby, 8, 149, 


Mr. Tanabe, ^^^^M 


Emeet F. FenoUosa, 3, 115, 


Joseph Tuni^n, 3, 7<X ^^^H 


U7- 


Mr. Yasukochi, 8, 103. ^^^^^H 
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^^^^r Hfn, Mn. Ufr.dio. Set 


Hideyoshi,S, 183, 4,131. 


^^^^H zumi, Seisu. 


Highland (Scottish) dress, the, 1. 


^^^^H Hcarn, Richard, H.S uncle, 1, 6. 


171. 


^^^H Hcxxi, Rosa (CcrigoK), //.'s 


Hindoo legends, 1, 119. 


^^^^^H mother, his memorj' of her, 1, 


Hindoo music, 1, 271. 


^^^^H 5> S 9> Ireland, 
^^^^^H leaves her husband, and re- 


Hindoo trinity, the, 1, loo. 


Hinomisaki, legends of, 3, 394. 




Hinton, James, The Mjttrry of 


^^^^^H Hnrn, , H.'a grandfather, 1, 


Pain, 4, 257; 19;, 110. 


^^^M 


Hirata, 1, 105. 


^^^^^H Hearn family, 1, ;, 6; an unusual 


Him, Yrjo, Origins 0] Art, 1, lao- 


^^^^^^^1 and distinctive type, iiS. 


123, S, 207; Exatiti, 205: 043, 


^^^^^H "Hearn legends," 3, 369, 170, 172. 


Him, Mrs., may translate certain 


^^^^^H "Hcamian dialect," 2, 165, 166, 


works of W., 2, 123; 3, 205, acn. 


^^^^H 187. 


108. 


^^^^H Hebrew literature, 1, iBo, iS). 


Hiruko.2, 107,108.138. 


^^^^^H Heck, Emilc, Jesuit, 3, IJ, I4, 40. 


Hishiminalo harbor, scenery of. 


^^^^H ;o. 


*.294. 


^^^^H Hecker, Isaac T., <, aoo. 


History, H.-i knowledge of, 1, 321, 


^^^H H<%el, Georg Wilhelm Fricdrich, 


322. 


^^B 3,64- 


Hobbes, Thomas, 4, 161. 


^^^^^H Heine, Heinrich, "Pilgrimage to 


Hobson, Richmond P., 3, 16a, 


^^^H Kevlanr," 3, 386, 46J: trans- 


Hoffmann, Ernst TeodorAmadeus, 


^^^^^H lalion of verses of, 4G3; "Don 


his "musical fantasticalities," 1, 


^^^H Ramiro," ^63; 1, 137, 336, 3, 


190. 


^^^^H 7^ 3^^. 434, 1. 


Hokusai,2, 103. 


^^^H Helmholty, Hermann Ludwlg Fer- 


Holbein, Hans, 3, 303. 


^^^^^H 74. 


Holmes, Edmund, 1, 6. 


^^^H H«ndrick, Ellwood, H. on his 


Holmes. Oliver Wendell. Elat 


^^^H letters,S,3i,38,40,;o,5t;l,96. 


Vtnncr. 4, 70; 19, 31. 169, 175^ 


^^^^H HcndHck, Josephine, 8, 63, 67, 111, 


249, 174. 


^^^^H 113. 


Holmes, Rice, 1, 6. 


^^^B Henley, William E., 4, 


Holmes, Sir Robert, 1, 6. 


^^^^^H Hepburn, James C, Japanese 


Homer, 1,2.0, 265.3, 438. 


^^^^H Dicciunary, 3, 342. 


Homing instinct, Gould's pant- 




phleton,2,6s,66. 


^^^^H 339. 347. 3^3- 


HonenKKlori, dance. 2, I40. «, 301. 


^^^^H Heredity, law of, 2, 340 />. 345. 


Honmyoji, temple, 4, 309. 


^^^H 346>347.3!o/- 


Hoppin, James M., Old EnglatJ, 


^^^B Heroism, 


1, 226. 


^^^H Hershon, Paul I., TalmuJii: Mii- 


Horace, 1, 337. 


^^^^H cellany, sSo. 


Horses, in Japan. 4, 123. 1x4. 






^^^^1 kilUd wilh Kiidnes,, 3, 1 59. 


Macmillans of America, S, 353J 


^^H 366 m 



^^^^^^^ INDEX ^^^1 


■ 


1. 3*8. S, 6, Bi, Bj, US, 146, 


al, U, 13; difficulties about H.'s 


^^^^^H 


4,7'. 13*- 


engagement with, 37; his first 




HoQssaye, Arsine, 1, 357. 


impressions of the position, 3;; 


^^H 


Howard, , 1, 195. 


his salBry,3;; matriculation cere- 




Howella. William D., THt Lady 0/ 


mony, 40; Roman Cathdic pro- 




the Aroosloak, i, 100; I, 316, S, 


fessors, 41; faculty of, deals with 




451, 4, 84. 


a German professor, 43, 43; pol- 


^^^^^^H 




icy as to foreign ptofessoR, 43; 




1.357. 






Hugo, Vicwr, the Arthur of the 


58, 59; low standard of English 




Romanric movement, 1, 168; 


in, 44; power of students, 44, 45; 


^^^^^^H 


his selfishness, 335, 3j6i "Le 


M's leclu^ in, .63, 166, a.9. 




Chant de Sophocic k Salamine" 


ail, 336; he is forced out of ihc 




quoted, 2, 337, 318: Z^j Mi- 


service, 330. 131, IJJ- 


^^^^^^H 


jA-d*/«, 4,68;!, 156. .9:, 147. 


Inada-Himc, statue of, 2, loS, n6. 




a62, 3, 178, 185, 386, 301, 343, 


1 37. 




386,461,4,55,61,77. 


Inari, man or god? 2, i83. 


^^^^^^1 


"Hugolatres.Les," 1,156. 


Inasa, 2. .05, iC*. 




Humboldt, Baron Friedrich von. 


Inconstancy, H. charged with, 1, 




4,16. 


SOjf- 


^^^^^^H 


Huxley, Thomas R. on Ethics and 


Indexing, //.'s views on, 4, 117. 




Evolution, 2, 299, 300; quoted, 




^^^^^^1 


4, 184; 2, 114,30', 3'S, 333, 346. 


ing, 3, 3oS, 309. 




348,3,i3B,3ao,4,aoi,a(»,a63. 


Ingrlow. Jean, •'The High Tide on 




Hyakk*i.n,l,3. 


the Coast of Uncolnshire," 3, 




Hyogo, Govetflor of, S, 302. 


139- 
Inkyo, adventures of, 4, 36, 37. 


^^H 


Ibarnki. Mr., 8, 148- 


Inomata, Teiiaburo, quoted on. 




Ibn Khallikan, biographical dic- 


H. as teacher, 1, 12B, 110. And 


^^^^^^H 


tionary, 1, 33;, 336. 


tec Ochiai. 




Ichibata,2, 116. 


Insects, night, in Japan, 4, Ii. 




Idealism, 8, 434- 


Intrigue, cultivated as an art in 




"Idol," meaning of, perverted by 


the Orient, 3, 53. 


^^^^^^H 


missionaries, 4, 301, 


rnu-gami,i, 310, ill. 




leyasu (Tokugawa Shogun), 1, 


Investments, W.'s views on, 3, 85, 


^^^^^^H 


10;. 


Irving, Henry, 4,302. 




/*/^<.,4,43,43. 


!se, 8, 36, 393. 394. 




///«jffa/roB,f,4,i5i. 


Isle Demiire. S» Last Island. 






Italian character, 4, 175. 


^^^^^^1 


Imperial University, Tokyo, H. 


lya, chickens and hens' eggs con- 




Professor of English in, 1, 137 


traband at, 4, 186. 




J?.; H. refused leave of absence 


Izumo, sovereignty of, 2, 1 10; W.'s 




from, I43; described and com- 


first impressions of Japan re- 


^^^^^^1 


mented on, 9, lo/.i professors 


ceived in, 8, 176, 296, 30B, 309; 


^^^^^1 


367 


H 


B 


j 



prwelytism in, 333; foi-supri 
stirion in, 33^, ceremony (of the 
expuUion of foreigners, 2^^; su- 
persticion of the peasantry of, 
346; qutcr wedding custor 
36J; loyalty in, 4, 57; 
knowledge of, 199; his pleasant 
» of, 314. 



James, Henry, Jr., his literary phi- 
losophy, 3, 57, J9, 60; his opin- 
ion of Viaud (Lotj), 8, 3B3; jo, 
31. no, (30.*, 84,174- 

James, J, N., translation of the 
Discoursi on Infinite fimn, 8, 
JJi- 

James, Mrs. T. H., translation of 
the Mauuyama Kagami, 4, 11 

Japan, H. engages with the H; 
pcrs for a visit to, 1, 95, 96; 
his firat impressions, 97, 9" 



to, I, .. 






l«, 103, 



'3'! high prices in, 104; ngours 
of dimaie in, 114, ii6, 167; 
Shinto the great obstacle tc 
Christianization of, ia8; travel, 
ling in, 131, 133; effect on H, of 
life in, 136, 137, 1^6; no privacy 



lie about, 148; pendulum-like os- 
cillation of feelings Coward, 159, 
160, A, 190; literary work diffi- 
cult in, S, 163, 164J the hardest 
country CO learn, except China, 
168; three New Year's days in, 

alty essentia! in, 156; impending 
changes in, 170, 171, 3, 51, 53, 
106, 4;Sj needs men of science, 
S, 172, 173; treaty with Eng- 



368 



land, I96, 4, l;9, l5o; foreign 
life in 3, 310; result of Chinese 
war upon, 3, 9, IJ I ; H. andd- 
paces anti-foreign reaction in, 9, 
10, 445. 446; *. 57. 97; 6oodM 
in, 3, 37{ H. anticipates nadonal 
buikrvptcy, 541 housekeeping 
in, 110; errors concenung, tn 
GrniMS 0/ Japsntte Citiliia. 
lion, 14I; his lectures on, 345; 
foreign sympathy with, against 
Russia, 157, 158; why H. went 
to, 308; ignorance conceining, 
in the West, in 1890, 309, 310; 
his books on, the completest rec- 
ord ever made by one man of 
the life of a race, 311; be tccks 
employment in, 311, 312, 314; 
Chinese and Western dviliza- 
tion in, 318; religious hate im- 
possible in, y^y, physical diffiir- 
ences between people of near-by 
villages, 338, 339; adopting 
Western vices, 3;i; has nochiiq 
to gain by Christianity, 359; 
value of superstition in, 39C^ 
391; admission of foreignen to, 
417; afraid of Russia, 443; jin- 
goism in, 4, 57; misdonory 
property in, 58; collapse of ical 
for education, 119, no; coniH- 
tion of domestic animals in, 122- 
114; need of some religion in, 
104, 135; difficult CO write about, 
313; W.'s first impressions of, re- 
vised, lES, 189; his disillusion- 
Japan, New, HS dislike of, 3, 161, 
163. S. 309. 358. 3!9; ug^'ne*' °U 
3, 335; question of marriage and 
.r..m=ot„f.i.om,>,i;ij.i 
mania for useless socieries, 199; 
moral disintegration, 464; noth- 
' n, except things chat 
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are passing twaj, i, ll6, 117; 
demoralization of, how it will be 
efFected, a6i; rapidly moderniz- 
ing, 19 f. 
Japan, war with China, 1, 110, ili, 

3, 392, 39;. 396 J97, 365; an 
Empty treasury in sight, IS;; 
Russian interference with the 
P=«^. 371. 376, 377; opposition 
to the treaties, 376; feeling 
against foreigners, especially 
Russia, 376, 377, 

Japan Adtxriiser, 4, 11. 

Japan Mail, 2, 146, 376, 8, 4II, 
419.4, 11,58,303. 

Japanese, and Europeans, diffi- 
culty of mutual understanding, 
1, 98, S, 3051 368, 369, 3, 17; 
355; character of, in allegory, 
1, 101; M's love for, 2, 103; 
diffisrence of, from Westemere, 
in thought and feeling, 147, 3, 
J16; how to marry a, legally, S, 
168; drinking habit among, 198; 
■ome wonderful drinkers, 198, 
I99; becoming "infected" with 
Western moral poison, 113; 
deficiency of sexual instinct in, 
331 ; temperate and self-re- 
strained, 378,1, 118; their indif- 
ferentism affected, 3, 389; their 
kindness to children, 3, 17, 36, 

4, 109; their old men, 3, 35; how 
ihcy meet death, 5J, 56; and 
waterfalls, t6i; may not be 
Freemasons, 341; H.'i change 
of heart ■ toward, 176, 177; for- 
eign attempts to interpret to 
the"West, 307, 308; predominant 
influenceof religion on, 313,313; 
Kxual morals of, 333; modern 
educated, 336, 431, 433, 4^8; 
extraordinarily sensitive, 357; 
//.'s growing fondness for, 358; 



better than the Christiaos, 359; 
their reucence as to family 
matters, 403, 40J; household 
baths, 4, 13; and nature in 
Japan, 38; their babies, 44, 45, 
51; the best people to live among, 
loj; and Spanish, iiB; destined 
to have no religion, 116; beauty 
of their eyes, I41-143; their 
peculiar eyelids, 14I; their emo- 
tional nature, changing, 391; 
effect of education on,3i7. And 
set Students, Japanese- 
Japanese art, ^.'e opinion of, 3, 
103; the Soul of Snow in, 81 378; 

tencies in, 4, 87; 98-100. 

Japanese banquets, 3, 16a. 

Japanese bow and arrows, 4, 1 79, 
180, 313, 315. 

Japanese character, H.'s Rrat real 
insight into, X, 110; should be 
studied away from cities, 8, 
■33: hardness of, 164, 165; ab- 
sence of personality in, Z, 351, 
35»i *i 35. 3^^- 

Japanese dtiicnship, puzilcs of, 
2, 378, 379. 8, 23- 

Japanese civibzation, far in ad- 
vance of Western, morally, 3, 
3S'.3S»- 

Japanese costume, 4, 104. 

Japanese customs, H. unfamiliar 

with, 1,114. 

Japanese dancing, grossness oT, 3, 
131. 133; 3, 307, 4, 303. And 
let Bon-odori, Honen-odori, 

Japanese dress, for children, 3, 
367-369. 373. 374- 

Japanese floors, 3, 199. 

Japaneiefbad,2,i:4, 1 1 5,197,8,345. 

Japanese Government, on H.'s 
side, 3, 139; H. Is cruelly treated 
by, 130, 333, 333, 137, 346. 
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^^^^^H^^ INDEX ^^^^^1 


^^^^^^^r Japanese hotels, and Western 


"Jerry," 1, 113. ^M 


^^^H h»Cels 


Jesuits, H.'i admiratian for, 4, ^H 


^^^^^^^^H Japanese houses, no furniture 


165. ■ 


^^^^^H 


Jesus Y Pn:dado, Josf de, 1, 328, ■ 


^^^^^H Japanese language, H.'s study a(, 


9, 388. H 


^^^^^^H 1, ii6; difficult co learn, S, T04, 


Jewett, Sarah Onic. 3, 31. ^H 




Jinjo-chOgakkQ, Matsue, H. ap- ^1 


^^^^^H 341: morphology of, 343. 


pointed teaoher in, 1, 104, llS. ^H 


^^^^^^H Japanese life, essential!)' chaste. 


Jinosukc, ArakawB, 3, 317. ^1 


^^^^H 3, 38J; charm of, S, 338, 329; 


Jiujutsu private school, 4, 131. ^1 


^^^^^H real, not seen by foreigners, 4, 


Jizo, festival of, 1, 119; the most ^H 


^^^^H 


interesting deity in Japan,S, 338; ~ 


^^^^H Japanese musics, 11;, nti, 3, 160. 


356,337.365, 394, *.!]«. 332. 


^^^^^^H Japanese officials, character of, 2, 


Johns Hopkins University, 3, 236. 


^^^^H 3I0- 


Johnson, Charies, 1, 301. 305, 307, 


^^^^^B Japanese pipes, S, 151-154- 


308. 336. 


^^^^^H Japanese poetry, 3, I42, I43< *' 


Jordan, David Starr, 3, 136. 


^^^^^^H 137, 


Joro, the, 3, 384. 


^^^^^H Japanese I43. 


Josephine, Empress, statue of, at 


^^^^^B Japanese psychology, 3, 316, 363. 


Martinique, 2, 4I-44. 


^^^^^^H Japanese riddle, a, 4, 70, 71. 


Journalism, not a literary profes- 


^^^^^^^^H Japanese schools, H. quoted on, 


sion, 1, 3G4; eflect of, 168. 


^^^^^H _!, 10;, 106; palitics in, 3, 375, 


Julius Czsar, 2, a7a 


^^^^^^H 376: nurseries of officials, 1, 9;, 


"Juvenilia," proposed volume of. 


^^^H 


8, 340. 


^^^^^H Japanese stiks, 3, 174, nS- ^'^^ 




^^^^^^H lie Hakata-work, Obi silks. 


Kaempfer, Engelbrecht, 8, 32^ 


^^^^^^H Japanese smells, 4, 26, 17. 




^^^^^^H Japanese society, disintegration 


Kaka, sea-caves of, 3, .06, 3, 337. 


^^^M 


338. 


^^^^^^^^H Japanese stories, translations of. 


Kakaura. 3, 338. 


^^^^^^H unsalable in Western market, 3, 


Kahwala, the, the only essentially 


^^^^H 


musical epic. 1, joi, 301; ai4. 


^^^^^^H Japanese teachers, 3, 172. 


"5: 356/-. 339, «. ". 37. ». 


^^^^^^H Japanese women, charm of, 2, 137, 


no, 243,*. 74. i3'- 


^^^^^^H 164; mere children. 


Kamakura, Daibitau at, 3, 347. 


^^^^H have curious souls, 193. >941 


Kame, Japanese boy, 4, 171. 


^^^^^^^^H cultivated, as wives, in New 


Kamidana (god-shelf), 2, 113, 


^^^^^H Japan, I ; /.; 404, 4, 207. 


"4. 175- 


^^^^H Jeannest, Charles, Au Cinge, 1, 


Kannuihi, of the peasants, 3, 346. 


^^^^^B 35°<J°^>J!3' 


Kano, teacher of jiujutsu, 2, 170, 


^^^^^H Jenkins, Edward, Ginx't Baiy, 4, 


175, '77. aio, ai6. "7. 8. 7. *! 


^^^^H 


106, 179, 311. 


^^^^H i;4> 


KattltSaiir, the, 1, 317. 


^^^H J70 H 



Karma, 2, 3^6. 

Kuuga, 4, 1S7, 190. 

Katayama, Mr., 2, 170, 171, 177, 
a, ao. 

Katha-Sarit-Sagara, 1, 118, 3, id. 

Kawafuchi, student, 4, 186. 

Kazimlrslci, A. de B., translator of 
the Koran, 1, 311. 

Kazuo, meaning of the name, 3, 
365, j66. 

ICcats, John, 3, 317, 4, 136. 

Keightley, Thomas, Fairy Myihol- 
ogy, 1, 271. 

Kichijoji, temple, 3, ^9. 

Kihei, Masumoto, H.'i landlord 
in Tokyo. 8, 39, j8. 

Kikujito, Wadamori, the "memory- 
man." 8, B. 

Kinglake. Alexander W., 3, 314. 

Kingsley, Charles, Gretk Heroei, 
X, 174, 8, loB, 4, 146; Hermard 
Ihe ffake, 3, 443; 311. 

Kinkozan, Sobei, Anata-ware fac- 
tory, *, 283. 

Kipling, Rudyard. If.'s admiracton 
of, S, 49, 143, 4, 3i6j his royal- 
tiet, 3, mo; his use of strange 
words, 4, 60; his ballads, 359; 
quoted,8, 457,4, 53,71; the 7un- 
gle Book, 2, 398, 300, 307; "Mc- 
Andrews' Hymn," 3, 49; "The 
Mary Gloster," 49; "The Finest 
Story in the World," 68. 69, 4, 
316; TAt StBin Stas, 3, 95; Tki 
Day's IVork, 143; Lifi's Handt- 
"p< 34I1 34'; T^ Naulttkka, 
347. 393i Stalky anil Co.,^ 14, 15; 
"Rhyme of the Three Sealers, " 
59,60,61,63,113; TieLiiAn&al 
Failed, 314; 3, 188. 189. 304, 
307. 8. 30. ^7. 73, 80, ^3'. ^39. 
376, 410. 435, 45°. *■ *S. 84. 1 18, 
136, 331, 358, 303. 

Kishibojin, deity, worship of,8, 117. 



Kissing, in Japan, 3, 377, 378. 

Kiu-Kiu, Normal School of, 4, 41. 

Kiyomasa, Kato. belief in his re- 
turn to life, 3, J97; 4, 309. 

Kiyomizu, temple of, 3, IZ9; scen- 
ery of, 131; Inari shrine at, 131. 

Kizawa, Dr., 3, 159. Ida. 

Kizuki, bathing at, 3, 106, 107; 
deity of, 108; society for prci- 
ervalion of buildings in, 3, 113; 
3, 36,4, I90, 391. 

Kizuki, temple of, 1, 109-111, II 5, 
Uji its grandeur, 4, 300. 

Kobe, H.-a life at, 1, 111/., 4, 373, 
374; as a place of residence, 3, 
303; Tokiwasha hotel at, 4, 379; 
H.'s second visit to, disappoint- 
ing. 190; 3, 308. 

Kobe Chmnicit, H. employed on, 
1, 131, 133,3, 338.376,4, 171; 

V*- 

Kobu-dera, 1, 133, 

Koeber, Rafael von, 3, 13. 

Koizumi, Iwao, //,'s second son, 
3, 163, 197, 309, 334, 339, 338, 
157, 258, 3, 3^3, 314, 31s. 3»7. 
338. 339. 330, 331. 

Koizumi. Kazuo, U.'s eldest son 
(called Kaji), birth of, 1, ni, S, 
aS7i '58; always ff.'s special in- 
terest, 1, 131; outlook for the 
future of, 8, i^t, 359. agi. 385, 
81 3i ^'3> mi '45; how to regis- 
ter his birth, to make him a Jap- 
anese citizen, 1, 167, 368; as a 
traveller, 375; a universal favor- 
'tc, 374. 375; inherited traits of, 
3, 13; illness of. 163; his charac- 
ter, 315; adventures of. in trip 
to Kompira,4, 171^.; retains no 
trace of Japanese origin, 196; 
frequent menrion of, in H.'i let- 
ters to his wifc,3ii /.; 1, 134, 
139, 143, 2, 365, 366, 375, 184, 



3«»> 301, 307, 309, 343. 3«- 
369, 1^ 4, 5, 8, 9, 17, », 16. 19, 
34, 36. 39. "=*. "=7. '48, '97. 
198, 103, aog, 111, li;, IJ3, 
314, '*9i 130> '3*1 ^37. '3^1 
339, 143, 148. 'S^. 358. 26". 
163, 4, 76, :o9. no, 130, 17B, 
aij, 317, 161. 

Koizuini, Kiyoshi, H.'% third son, 
1. '37,*. 3". 314, 315- 

Koimmi, Scnu, tf.'s wife, quotes 
H. on his faihcr and mother, 1, 
S; her Teminiscences quoted, 
107, 108, IM, III, 114-117. 
lao, 133-U', '44: mamei H., 
1 10, 111; question of legality of 
the marriage in Japan, iii; H. 
wants her not to leant English, 
116; why he married her in 
Japanese fashion, 3, 146, 147; 
objections to talcing het away 
from Japan, 147, 163; on house- 
keeping in Kumamoto, 171; H. 
tries to keep her in ignorance of 
foreign life, 196; teaching Eng- 
lish to, 312; her fondness for 
Tokyo, 303; her account of //.'» 
last days and death, 159-164; 1, 
113, 119,2, l6;, " '" 
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■ ai6, J16, 136, 158, 165, 166, 167, 
168, 1B4, 191, 301, 3C9, 310, 
378,37^,8,4,6,7,17,11,13,16, 
48, 60, 68, 119, no, 114. 131. 
158, iig, 131, 1^1, iBi, J93, 35S, 
393,4, 10, 43, 46, 76, no. 134, 
173. '74. *7J. 180, 310. J15. 

iCwzumi, Su7uko, W.'s daughter, 
4, 311, 334. 

Koizumi, Yakumo, Japanese name 
assumed by H., 1, iii, S, 3S4. 
And J« Yakumo. 

Koizumi, meaning of the wotd, 9, 



KcHzumi family, ruined hy over- 
throw of the Shogunatc, 1, no; 
dependent on H., S, l36, ill. 

Kojiki, the (Chamberlain'* edi- 
tion), needs an index, 4, 117; 2, 
10;. 109. 161,3,349,351.*.". 
169, 191. 

Ktflin, deity, 3, 348. 

Kokuzo, the, king of Kjzulu, H. 
entertained by, 2, 139, I40; IC77, 
145. 

Kompert, Leopold, Studiis of Jt^- 
iih Life, t, iSo; Scliui du GfieUQ, 
4,151. 

Kompira, 2, 175. 

Kompira, temple of, S, 161. 

Koran, the, translations of, 1, 311, 

Korea, 4, 119. 

Koshin, three Apes of, S, 316. 

Koteda, Viscount Yasusada, Gov- 
ernor of Izumo, 1, 111, 3, 119, 
110,8,316,317,4, 130, 

Koteda, Miss, gives H. a pet Hjt(- 
<i«,l,.ii, ii9,iio;2,iio. 

Koto-shiro-nushi-no- Kami, the 
great deity of Mionosclci, % 
Krj, 108, 114, 138. 103,3, 331, 
334, *, 11, 186. 

Krehbiel, Henry E,, work) with 
H. on folk-music, 1, 54, ;s: ^■ 
dedicates CMneit Ghost) to, $4; 
value of W.'s letters to, from 
New Orleans, 61; H. on hit mu- 
sical essays, 176, 114; urged to 
publish his "Talks," iBl, l8lj 
the Max Muller of music, 167; 
H. on his talents and prospects, 
169-171, 197, 198, 109, 110, 133- 
336, 2, 9; his advantages, 1* 
111; his style criticized by //., 
115, 116; H. suggests collabora- 




^^^^^^* INDEX ^^^^^^^^^ 


the tyrinx, 191 ; his FanlaiiU 


Lanier, Sidney, Thi Science ef ^H 


CMnoise, 156; 50.67.2, 13,33, 


y^".*,i3- _■ 


4S.96. 


Laotse, 3, 93. ^^M 


Krchbiel, Mrs. H. E., 1, 176. 180, 


Last Island, tragedy of. embodied ^^^^H 


114. 


in H:s "Tom Utters" {Chifa), ^^^^^M 


Kiikedo.l, 115. 


1, 89, 901 337. 318, 2, 51, 51. ^^^^H 


KumakichI, 4, :3g. 


Latin-Khamois, 1, 330. ^^^^^^H 


Kumunoto, ff, transferred to, 1, 


Latin races, essentially materialJs- ^^^^^^| 


117, 118; less (greeable than 


oc, S, 375; realbm of, compared ^^^^^^H 


M.IBue, 118; a most uninterest- 


with Northern realism, 375, ^^^^^^| 


ing city, 3, 169, 17J, 174, i8i> 


^^H 


185; the weather. 169. 170, 173, 


Lavison, Rufz de, 3, 68, 361. 8, 79. ^^^^H 


175; teachers in the school rI, 


Layard, Sir Austin H., 1, 103. ^^^^^M 


170, 171, 177; //.'» home at, 171, 


Lazarus, Emma, 3, 463. ^^^^^^^^| 


186, 3, 345, J47. 3+8, *, 40. ■*' 


U Despenser. Hugh, 4. 179. ^^^^H 


(legend of); not like Japan, 2, 


Lc Due, Lfanzon, 6rsc iranslacor ^^^^^^H 


263: school games at, 4, ?i. 53; 


of the Kalneala 1, 137, 338, 3, ^^^^^H 


a new teacher of English, 181, 


4. ^^H 


iBi; "a prison in hcU." ajB; 3, 


Le Fanu, J. Sheridan, ^ Bird oj ^^^^H 


476. 


Paisatf, 191, S, 143, 4, 133; ^^^^H 




My UmU Silai, ^^^^H 


Kuroda, S., Outlines of the Maha- 


U Gallienne, Richard, S, 38, 39. ^^^^H 


jana, 4, 3i3. 


Lecky, William E. H., quoted, 4, ^^^^H 


KuTumaya, an unworthy, 3, I78, 


3°3. 304: 3, 369. ^^^^H 


179. 


Leconte de Usle, Charles M. R., ^^^^M 


Kwannon, different ideas of, S, 


5;- ^^H 


i83;bookof, 4, 78. 


Lee. Charles, ^^^^1 


Kwan-zc-on-dera, temple. 4, 30B. 


Lee. Robert E., 1, ^^^^1 


Kyoto, H.'i preference for, 3, 137, 


Ufcada, Levkos. Set Santa ^^^^H 


^38, 303; Nikkoya hotel at. 4, 


^^^^1 




Legge, James. ^^^H 


181, 3g;j temples in, iSi, 181; 


Leiand, Charles G., cries Co belittle ^^^^H 


most beautiful at night, 183. 


Borrow, 4, 133. ^^^^^^H 




Leiand Stanford, Jr., University, ^^^^H 


La Beaume, Jules, translator of the 


^^^H 


Koran, 1, 311. 


Leloir, Louis Auguste, I, 313. ^^^^^^H 


LaSelve, Edgar, 1,348. 3!°- 


Lemaitre, Jules, 2, 60, 3, 33 1 , 4, 11. ^^^^H 


Lady of a Myriad Sauls, Tkl, S, 49. 


Lenormant, Francois, 4, 3j;. ^^^^^^| 


Lamarck, Jean Baptistc dc MoneC 


Lfonzon Le Due, Louis Antoine. ^^^^^^| 


de. a, 380. 


See Le ^^^^1 


Lamb, Charles, 3, 378. 


Leasing, Gocthold Ephraim, lao- ^^^^H 


Lang, Andrew, translation of 


^^^^H 


Gaocier, 1, 57, 4, 73; 3, 337, 3, 




438.4,366. 


Letter- writers, great. 3, 377, 378. ^^^^^H 


37J ^^H 



^^^^^^1^^ INDEX ^^^^^^1 


^^^^^F LettTts Eiifiatttts, 4, 134. 


Lov«, the "mad excess" of, 1, ^| 


^^^^^H Lewes, George H., 2, jo:, jjj, 347, 


30S-31C. H 


^^^H 


Love-8Iories, m East and West. 2, ^H 


^^^^^^■1 Liao-tung peninsula, 2, 37I. 


no, sit. ^H 


^^^^^^B life, modem, the law of, 3, 1*1 /.; 


Lowell, Perdval, H.'i opinion of. ■ 


^^^^^^^^k an inlcUecCual batlle of char- 


3, 350: H. tK>t wholly in accord ^B 


^^^^^H^ accen, 143, growing fiercer every 


'"''>. 3W 35'. 3S^i ''■" a trop- ^| 


^^^^^^b year, 144; primal sources of. 


ieal fr^rit, 4, 108; Chosbn, 2, ^ 


^^^^^^B being forgoiten, 349; the main 


8j, SB; 13.. 3, 319; Th^Soulof 1 


^^^^^B 333. 


Iht Far East, 2, 87, 88. 130, 131, B 


^^^^H Life-Saving Service, 1, 161. 


141, 141,159 (and f/.'sCAn/uM), ^B 


^^^^^H L'Isire, Colombal de, 1, 360, 


319; 3, ai8, 1J7, J4S, 308, 376, H 


^^^^^1 Lissajous, Jules Anioine, 2, 7. 


4, i84,i85:0«i(J174/>fln,2,3:i, ^H 


^^^^^^H Utcrary societies, a proof of wcak- 


3'5. 3'9. 330; War/, 313, 315, H 




319, 3, 118; Nolo, 319; fijottro ^ 


^^^^^^H 


Shinii, 4, M4; 2, 131, 134, 135, 


^^^^^^P Liitlraturcs Populains dt lames 


ai4. 169, 8, 40, 47. 3'o. 337. 330. 


^^^^^1 tis Nalioni, 377, 17S, 4, 134. 


335. 353. 354. 404, 405. 4". 4>6. 


^^^^^^H Little, Brown & Co., 9, 109, no. 


417, 418, 4M, 463, *. 138, 198, 


^^^^^B Uttr£, tmWc, 8, 200. 


j?s. 303- 1 


^^^^^^H Livingstone, David, 


LoweU Institute, 3, 336- ■ 


^^^^^^B Loennrot, the Homer of Finland, 


Loyalty, essential in Japan, S, 155, ■ 


^^^^H 3^7. ^7. 


^5^; 349- ■ 


^^^^^^H Lombroso, Ccsarc, 8, 5. l6y. 


Lubbock, Sir John, 2,114. ■ 


^^^^^^H London, what it really is, 1, 137. 


LyaU, Sir Alfred C, 3, la ■ 


^^^^^1 London IlluilraleJ Newi, 4, 11. 


Lytton, Edward G. E. Lytton ■ 


^^^^^^1 London Times, 3, 16, 4, li, 13. 


Bulwer, Baron, 3, 104, 4, 40, H 




Lytton, Edward R. Lytton Bulwer, ^B 


^^^^H of Heimskringia legend. 1, [80; 


Earl of, "The Portrait," 3, 13. ^H 


^^^^^^1 borrowed from Borrow in the 


■ 


^^^^^^H "SpaniEih Student," 195, 1961 


McClure Syndicate, 1, 111. ■ 


^^^^^^1 translation of lines of Goethe, 


McEkinald, Mitchell, hii friend- 


^^^^H 4, 109; The Golden Utend, 8, 


ship with H., 1, toj; H.'i letten 


^^^^^1 341; The Legend Beautiful, 3411 


to, characterized, 104; urges H. 


^^^^^B Poeml 0/ Places,^ tSg;!, 30^., 


to write fiction, 3,71; his "High- 


^^^^H 


binder story," 97; his faith in ^m 


^^^^^M Loochoo Islands, Chamberlain's 


H.-s work, 108, 109, 111; 1, 14a, M 


^^^^H papers on, 3, 32;, 316, 3SS, 389; 


2, 313, 8, 196. 197. ^34, 4, 30J. H 


^^^H 


Macaulay, Thomas B., Lord, ^M 


^^^^H Loti, Pierre. See Viaud. Julien. 


Uos oj Ancienl Rome, 2, I08. ■ 


^^^^^^^^H Louts, Jean, the "terrible mulatto," 


Mackintosh. Sir James. 2, 144. H 


^^H 


Macmillan & Co., 3, no, 214. ■ 


^^^^^^F Louys, Pierre, Apkrodiu, 3, 304- 


Macy, John, 3, 33. ■ 


^^^^^ Bilitis, 304; 301. 


Madagascar music, 1, 305. ^H 


L A 



^^^^^^ INDEX ^^^^^^^^( 


Magazine work and book work, 


Mars, canals on, *, 255. ^H 


1, J79. 587- 


Marstiaaiu, La, 4, lit. ^M 


Magazines, //.'b experience with, 


Martinique, eminent physicians in, ^^| 


1,311; American, 3, 3S+. 


3, 67, 68; 3, J3g. And set Fort de ^^^^H 


Mahaiharala, the, 1, 301,8, i^- 


France, Saint-I^erre. ^^^^^H 


M»haffy. John P., 1, aio. 


Vfartinique patois, tbe, 3, 316, ^^^^^H 


Mahan, Alfred T., 3, 107- 


Masayoshi, Kumagae, 3, 101, iiS. ^^^^^H 


Maiko. Sit Gei»ha. 


Mason, William B., his criticism ^^^H 


Maine, battleship, blown up in 


of H., 4, 89, 90; a beautiful soul, ^^^H 


Havana, 3, 90, 


116; 3, 344, 346. J7B. J8i, 395, ^^^H 


Maiionneuvc, M., Parisian pub- 


410, 413. 4>5> 4;i. 451. 463. 4, ^^^H 


lisher, 1, 177, 279. 315- 


jS, 77, 101, 117, 118, 104, III, 


Malatcsta, Giovanni, 1, 264. 


117, 113, 116, 337, 230, 131, 133, 


Mallock, WilUam H., his insin- 


IJS. ^36. 344, 148, 370. 371. 374, 


cerit]' and morbidness, S, 1S9; 


»75- 


li H7> M, 150, 3, 304, 306, 3, 


Mason, Mrs. W. B., 4, "6, 310. 


30, 376. 4, 6s, 66. 


Maspero, Gaston, 4, 373. 


Milorj, Sir Thomas, MarU d'Ar- 


Matas, Rodolfo, his resemblance 


ihuT, 3, 384. 


to G. M. Gould, 2, 18; ff.'s 


Malta, //.■» memory of, 1, 7; S, 


opinion of, 18, 19; 1, 90, 376, 


3^5. 338. 


377. 2, 7>. 377. 


Mamori, "fire-insurance," 8, ilj; 


Maliu mushi (a cricket) and ff.'a 


3.390. 


death, 3, 164. 


Mandeville, Bernard, 8, 375. 


Matsudaira, 1, 104. 


Manet, Edouard, 4, 181. 


Matsudaira Inari, legends of, 8, 




394- 


S, 314; social life b, S, 340; hilf- 


Matsue, described, 1, 104, 105; 


breedsof, 340,341- 


H.'% residences in, 107, S, 116, 




117; his fondness for, 1, 114; his 


Marche, Antoine Alfred, AJriqut 




Oceidtnlale, 1, 35a 


between Kumamoto and, 118; 


Marcus Aurclius, quoted, 3, 184; 


BKendency of Shinto in, 3, 113, 


2, 8;, 170- 


114; Buddhist temples in, 113; 


Margol, ., at Grande Isle, 1, 


newspapers in, 147, 148; H. 


84,87,89. 


hopes to return to, 3, 37, 18; 


Marie Galante Island, S, 37. 


memories of a native school- 


Marion, , with U. at Grande 


teacher, 61, 63. 


Isle, 1, 81. 83, 84, 85. 


Matsue Castle, Inari temple at. 


Marquesas Islands, 3, 313. 


3, 135- 


Marriage, H.\ views on, S, 104, 


Matsushima, Japanese flag-ship. 


105; in Japan and in tbe West, 


3, 373- 


117, ia8, ^!x>f.: under the new 


Maupassant, Guy de. H. on his 


rigime in Japan, 3, 151/. 


work, 4, 144; "Boulc de Suif," 


Marriage, deity of, 3, 108. 


I, 119, 110, 4, 14; LInuliU 


ta i 



^^^^^^^^^P INDEX ^^^^^1 


^^^^^^^F Btault, 344i Dm Vers, 


Millet, Jean FranfoU, 1. 6. V 


^^^^H 67, 357, 3, So, 116, 343, 376, 46a, 


Miltiades, 3, 370. ^| 


^^^H 


Milion, John, Paradise Lost, 3, 13, ■ 


^^^^^^B "Majroi" and "maya," meaning 


58; 2, 334, 3, 4j6, *, 44, 136. ■ 


^^^H 464, 46;. 


Miojinja, the,3, 331. ^H 


^^^^^^M Muais, Charles Francois, I, 304. 


Mionoseki, described, 3| 330, 331; ^B 


^^^^H Medical novels, 3, 11, ij, 61, 63. 


boat-song of, 443, 443; 4, jof. ^1 


^^^^^1 Medicine, the study of, S, 18, 19. 


And stt Koto-shirD-aushi'Qo- ^B 


^^^^^^1 Medusa legend, the, 174. 


Kami. ■ 


^^^^H Milusine, 1, 17S, 179, l1^, 


Mirbcau, Octave, U Cahatre, 4, ^1 


^^^^1 3J4. 


J°4: 317- ■ 


^^^^H Memorials of Iht Empire, 4, 11;. 


Missionaries, let H. alone, S, 146; ■ 


^^^^^H Memory, inherited, S, 69, 377, 4, 


tie about Japan, 14S; as teacherx, ^H 


^^^^^B 




^^^^^B Mcrcier, Airred, 8, ja;, i, 353. 


in Kumamoto, 183. 184J femdev ^H 


^^^^^^B Meredith, George, 3, 


*> 178, 179;//. 's attitude toward, ^^ 


^^^^^H Meredith, Owen. Ste Lytton, 


179, i, 58; their reports about 


^^^^H Earl 


the Japanese, 3, 310, 311; some 


^^^^^^1 Mfrimfe, Pro:iper, Carmen, 1, 191, 


unworthy methods of, 368, 369; 


^^^^H 191,3, 86,9,37^4.^7. >Ji>33o: 


penalty for selling land to, 437, 


^^^^H Colomia, 3, 37^: ^^ ^'"" 


438; 443, 4, J i. 


^^^^^^B Dlmttriui, 462; Lfj Cosaquei 




^^^^^B ^Autrejou, 195. 


4, J3; the first one H. ever liked, 


^^^^H Metal work >t Kyoto. 4, 1B3. 


v\- 


^^^^H Mexican iij, 377- 


Missionary property, 4, ^8. 


^^^^^^^^1 Mexicans, musical performers, I, 




^^^^H 313. 


1,165. 


^^^H Mexico, 31;. 


Mistral, Frfdffic, MireilU, 4, 6ij 


^^^^^B Michetet. Jules, on the Song of 


76. 


^^^^^fl Solomon, 1, ligj 349, 3, 5, 43^. 


Misumi, Urashimaya hotel at, i, 


^^^^H 4,330. 


7, 8. 10. 


^^^^H Middle School. See Jinjo^:hQ- 


A/.>^, household. 3, 175. 


^^^^H 




^^^^^^^^1 Mikado, the, temporal power of. 


4,398. 


^^^^^^V restored, 1, the Uni- 


Mocking-birds, in Louisiana, 1, 


^^^^^^P versity, 3, 47, 43. And see Great 


177: in Guyana, 353,354. 


^^^^H Wedding, 


Moliire, 3, 436. 


^^^^H Mskti. Shinto priestesses, 1, ilZi 


MombushoReadera, 2,311,311. 


^^^^^H dances of, 3, 307, 4, 3S7, S90. 


Money. H.'s idea of, 1, 330, 338; 


^^^^K Milan Cathedral, 4, 36. 


to be without, in a great city, 4, 


^^^^^^B Military songs, history of, 4, 113. 


3'4. 3'i;- 


^^^^H Miller, Edward, 


" Moon-of- Autumn," teacher of 


^^^^^fl Miller, Joaquin, quoted, S, 37; 


Chinese. See Akizuki. 


^^^B 


Moore, Thomas, 1, 78, 


^^H 376 ■ 



Morality, Esst and West, 3, ai8, 
aig; in business, i-jS _f.; a Jap- 
anese view of, 287-389, JI3, J13; 
how shown, 1, aio, 111; what it 

Morris, William, T/u JFood ityonJ 

tkt WarU, a, 307. 
Morrow, William C, 3, 96. 
Mother, the labour of a, 3, 301. 
Motion, and extreme cold, 4, ijS; 

and thought, ijg. 
Mocoori, letters, etc., of, S, 107. 
Muezzin's call, the, 1, 17*, 175, 

a??. 3". 3"- 
Muir, John, 2, 10. 
Miiller, Max, Sacred Sooii 0/ lAt 

Eatt, 1, 3111 i, 16S. 
Munro, , r*^ Physical Basis 

of Miadt etc., 4, 11%. 
Murdoch, James, Ayamc-San, 4, 

MJ. 

Murger, Henri, Seines de la Vie di 

Boilmt, 4, 151; 1, 134. 
Murillo, ■ subject for, 1, 166. 
Murray's Guide la Japan, 2, IJ9, 



t, 4. 334- 



US. 

Musfe Gl 

Music, an art or a science? 3, $; 

and emotional speech, rtiation 

between, 4, 74. 
Musical development, and religion, 

1, 199. 
Musical instruments, of the 

Middle Ages, history of, 1, tjj, 

154; ancient Egyptian, loa, 304, 

304, 349: in the West Indies, 

«.3S. 
MuBSet, Alfred de, Rolla, 4, 67; 1, 

Myths, reality of, 3, 71; Japanese 
and Chinese, 4, 169. 



N.T.K. 

Nagaha 



4,390l 



Nagasaki, 11 



of, 4, 4-S, 



library in hotel a 

Nakamura, Mr., 3, 171. 

Nala, story of, translations, 2, 26, 

Napier, Mrs., 3, 316. 

Naples Museum, 1, 104. 

Napoleon I, I, 104, 2, i8l, 183, 

Nara, miio dance at, 4, 387, 190. 

Nara Ningyo, wood-carvings, 4, 
288, 289. 

Narita Sama, temple, 4, 326. 

Nasayoshi, Kumngae, 2, 418, 420. 

National songs, 4, 111. 

Natural selection, 3, 348, 351, 

Naturalism, and Romanticism, 1, 
2071 a low order of creactan, 219, 

Nature, in the tropics, 3, 61, 62. 

Naval Academy students, 4, 301. 

Needles, worship of, 3, 344. 

Negro, Louisiana, studies of the 
patois of, 1, 77, 78. 

Negro music, su^ested history of, 
1. 35'. 3?»- 

Negro phynology, 1, yfj, and 
negro music, 352. 

Negro songa, 1, 370. 

Neith deity, I, 309. 

Nerval, Gfirard de, suicide of, 1, 
310, 4, J4; f^oyage en Orient, 1, 
358, 3, 461, 4, 54; other works of, 
J4, ;;; FilUs de Feu, 252; 1, 247, 
I48, 2, 324, 3, 462, 4, 272. 

Ncsbit, E. See Bland, Edith N. 

New Orleans, H.'s life in, 1, 63/.; 
113, 314, 3, 171, 172; epidemic 
of yellow fever in, 1, 63. 174, 
175, 184, 18;; in ante-Civil-War 
days, 66, 67; debilitating climate 
of, 1 58, 313; beauty of the 
night in, 158; ^.'a house in, 
160-161, 186; proposed literary 
newspaper in, j86, 187; Chinese 
restaurant in, 193-195; new*, 
papers of, 195; H.'a later re»i- 



^^^^^^^B INDEX ^l^^l 


^^^^^^P dence in, 113, 314; his weariness 


mistakes in his English letters, ' 


^^^^^^M of, llf, 3:6; fraud and malad- 


a. 207; on Chamberlain's writing 


^^^^H ministration 305; AT.'s Fan- 


of Japanese, 3, 38J; 1, 115, % 


^^^^^^1 /d//ifj his impressions of life of. 


109, J 14, 134. 169- 


^^H 


Nitobe, Bushido, 8, I4I, 043; *, 


^^^H New Orleans D^Z/r /'m, H. em- 


32J. 


^^^^H pWcd on, 1, 631 174, lA 177. 


Noiori (paper flags), 4, 306. 


^^^^B 195, 


Noguchi, Yone, quoted, 1, 148; his 


^^^^H New Orleans Jockey Club, 1, 19;. 


"appreciation" of H. quoted. 


^^^^H New Orleans Times-Dcmoeral. II. 


8, 387, 188, 397, 398, 309. 






^^^^^H 16;; his associates on atalF of. 


wrestlers, 3, 317. 


^^^^1 65, 66; 89, 90, 195, ajS, 359, 


Nordau, Man, Dtstneralion, 8, 


^^^^H 160, 267, i8j, 318, 34>, 34$. 359- 


194; ?. 167. 


^^^H 364, 365, 373, 375, a, 193, 195, 


Norse history, 1, 313. 


^^^^H a84, 314, S, 16, 13, 35, 14a 




^^^H New Year's, celebration of, in 


and poetry, 1, 184. 


^^^H 


Novels, and short stories, 2, 81; 


^^^^^K New Year's presents, specimens of, 


English, why about love and 


^^^K 94, 9$. 


morriagc, 3, 400/. 


^^^^K New York, H.S first months in, 1, 


Numi, lost at sea, 3, 304. 


^^^^H 36: he returns to (18B9), 951 h'ls 






Oba, 3,317- 


^^^^B 39, 


Obi silks, at Kyoto, 4, 3S0. 283, 


^^^^^H New York Titnis, 1, 190, 193. 


384. 


^^^^^H New York Tribune, 1, 350, 364, 


Obierver, The, 1, 76, 040. 


^^^^H ZIZ' 374, 3, 


Ochiai, ff.'s advice to, on religion. 


^^^H New Zealand folk-lore, 4, 367, 363, 


etc, 2, 3J5, 356; on his studying 


^^^^^H Newspapers, and their employees. 


medicine, 3, iB, 19; 3cx And m 


^^^^H 1, i;7i avoided by //., 2, 373; 


Inomata. 


^^^^^H in Japan, new ones not needed. 


O'Connor, WiUiara D., his style, 


^^H 


1, 363; advice to, 363, 363; died 


^^^^1 Niagara Falls, 3, 


of overwork. 3, 168; 1,67, 74. 


^^^^^H Nichiren sect, 3, 119. 
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Oho-kuni-nushi-no-Kami, S, 114, 
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3, 349- 


^^^^H ^!4- 


Okakura, Mr., 4, 114. 




Okayama, 2, 363. 


^^H S3. 
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^^^H Niimi, 4, 334. 3^^ 316. 33°. 33>- 
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Oisuka, 3, i;5, i;6, 157, 158. ^^H 


K Oicott, Htnry S., Buddhist Cole- 


Overbeck, Johannes Adolf, Pom- ^^^^H 


■ chism, 1, 157. 


104- ^^^^M 
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Oxford University, 1, 145. ^^^^^H 


P H., 1, 4;- 


Oyama, Marshal, 1, 145. ^^^^^^H 


■ OU Testament, Revised Version. 


aYone, 3, 178, 4, 300, 310. ^^^^H 


l,346- 
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Ozawi, Mr., 3, 170. ^^^^H 
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^^^^^^H 


2uki.S, 109, no. 
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Oneida Community, 4, 164. 


340. ^^^H 
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the ^^^^^^H 
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170. ^^^^H 
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171,309,3,9;. ^^^^H 
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Perry, Matthew C, 3, 310, 4, 154. ^^^^^M 
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Pcrsonility, visible and invisible, ^^^^^M 
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character, as an ab- ^^^^^^H 
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Shinigami (Shinto god), 4, 153. ^^^^^^H 


Schweinfurth, Georg August, 1, 
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Scolt, Sir Walter, 3, +36- 


2, 139. ^^^^^H 


Scribner'B Sons, Charles, 1, 17I. 
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Seriiner'i MonMy, 1, 164, 193, 


■ 13, 114, "6; //.'s view ^^^H 


377- 


137, 454. 4, t-^Si the ^^^H 


Scudder, Horace E,, editor of the 


great obstacle to Christianiza- ^^^^^^H 


^/ijwiV, on W.'s use of Japanese 




words, 8, 4J0; 4, 11. 


an epitome 131; chris- ^^^^^^H 


Sects, in Buddhism and in Chris- 


tening ceremony, 1631 questions ^^^^^^H 


tianity, S, 139, HO. 


concerning. 175, 176; respect for ^^^^^^H 


Seki-Baba, 4, 138. 


women in, S, compels re- ^^^^H 


Self-sacrifice, 3. 3Si,3Si. 


spect for its past, 4, 383; deities ^^^^^^H 




of, absorb Buddhist InSucnce, ^^^^^H 


anese, 3, 366. 


^^^H 


Senke, Baron, 4, 300. 


Shinto, pure, revival of, 2, 1 co. ^^^^^^H 


Senke, Mr., Ste Takamori, Lord 


Ships, M. fatal 3, 169. ^^^^H 


Senke. 


Ships of the Souls. Ste Shery^ ^^^^^H 


Senses, training of the, 2, 191 ; H.'i 


^^H 


extraordinary percipiency of the. 


^^^^^^H 


S1295. 3'S- 


Shoguns, downfall of. tta ^^^^^^^t 


Sensibilities, moral and physical. 


Short stories, outlive long noveb, ^^^^^^^| 


a, 60, 6.. 


^^^H 


Sensuality, //.'s belief in value of. 


S/,Sryo.iunt.2, 108, [40, 141, 143. ^^^^H 


4, 17s. 176- 


Shaiei. 5f; Students, Japanese. ^^^^^H 


Servian poetry, 4, 334. 


^^^^B 


Setsubun, the, 8, 367. 


Shrines, wayside, 4, 306-308. ^^^^B 


S^vign*, Marquise de, 8, ayl. 


Shuniotu-maru, baUad of, 2, 3iS, ^^^^H 


Sex, influence of, in history, 1, 


^^^H 


149; idea of, in Western civiliza- 


^^^^^H 


tion, », lag. 130, 131, 131, 138; 


Simpson, Walter, History of Ikt ^^^^H 


question of, in West and East, 3, 


Gipiits, 1, 191, 191,3, 86,4, 131. ^^^^^H 


400/., 4, 39. 


Sinnctt, Alfred P., i, 357. ^^^^^H 


Sexual sense, mystery of, 3, 14, 35. 


Siva, the destroyer, signifies the ^^^^^^| 


Shakespeare, General, 2, lla 


wrathofGod.1, 300, 201. ^^^^^H 


Shakespeare, WilUam, Tht Mir. 


Skeal, Waller W., ElymobgUal ^^^^H 


ekanl of fenict, student's com- 


DUlionaryt 1, 37a ^^^^^^^^| 


position on, 8, 4S9; 75- 


Skin, white, the least beautiful, 4| ^^^^^^H 


"Shair'and"will,"a, 336, 337,360. 
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SIav»«ings, etc, Americwi, 1, 

Smith, Alexander, EJintuijA, 4, 
39- 

Smith, Arihur H., Chinae Ch^rat- 

Itriiiicj, A, lis. 
Snakes, Japanese avoid hurting, 4, 

3°7. 30B. 
Snow, beauty of, taught by Japa- 

ne»ean,S.378. 
Social duiiei and "righti," 3, 111, 

Socialism, the "Coming Slavery," 
S, 194, 195; prospective tyranny 
of. 3"6. J'7.*iaS». »!3- 

Societies, useless mania for, in 
Japan, S, 199, 100, 301. 

Society, and W., 3, 138, 

Society of Finnish Literature, 1< 
116. 

Sair4tt de Midan, Let, itorio by 
diiciplei of Zola, 1, 119, llo, i, 

Solomon, 1, 30^ S, 179. 

Solomon, Song of, 1, liB. 

SouJi*. FrMfric, quoted, S, 343. 

South, the, charms of, 1, tSj, 1S4: 
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literary art, 184; climate of, 184- 
186; literary possibilities of, 333, 

Southey, Robert, 1, 78, 8, 346, 
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107. And stt Spanish War. 
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early teachers in, S, 387, 388. 

Spanish dance-music, S, 339. 
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2, ai4, us, 11%, 339. 3*o.3*7, ». 
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1, Bo; Firil PrineipUs, 80, 361, 
371, 2, ij, 8, 318; Sociohff, I, 
30;, 2, 1 5, 4, 170; Biology. 2, 1 ;, 
ai. 5*. 3*0'' Piythehgy, 15; 
Syiuhttk Philaiopky, 131; Indi- 
vidual Lift, hi; Morals of Tradt, 
4, loi; Indueliom ofEtAies, 308; 
1. 53. 319. *i 63. 64, 8j. 118, 146. 
n5. *93. 294. 30'. 3'6,3"8. 3'9. 
333, 335. 3*3. 344, 346, 3*6, jfo. 
363,3,3,5,350,377,378,399,4, 
44, 85, 110,135,119, ijg, J67, 
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Sphinx, the, mistaken idea of, %M 
V7- '7*: '" '«■' 'ife. '78. n 

Spinoza, Baruch, 2, iSt, 3B5. 

State, the, to be a universal monop- 
oly, 2, 394. 

Stauben, Daniel, Sthui de la yit 
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Stedman, Edmund C, quoted, 8, 
367; 1,331, 2, 73. 

Steinmen, Karl Friedrich von, S, 
45 S. 456- 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, Si 67*1 
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kaieara, 4, 153. 
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management of, ill; lack t] 
taneity, 4, 31, 35; literary c 
useless for, 33; memory 1 
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of, 4I1 benevolent treatment d 
by teachers, 105-107; 
much about the fact of e 
ence, 161, 163; //.'a rcUtioa 
with, 173; specimen 1 
tjons of, 107, 108, 133, is6,'i5j 
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Takamori, Lord Senke, 1, 109, %, ^^^H 
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109, 110, in, 353, 354,361,362, ^^^^H 


3, 15; how obtained, 83. 
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Suffering, effect of. on develop- 
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ment, 4, tog. 


Takata, Mrs., 139. ^^^H 
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Tamatsukuri affair, the. S| 173. ^^^^^H 
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Taylor, Jeremy, 4, 1 So. ^^^H 
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Teachers, foreign, 4, I07. ^^^^^H 
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moto, 4, iSi, ^^^^^H 
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Vanar CiUcge, I, 346. 
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Velvet souls, 8, 56. 

Venus of Milo, the, 1, Si8. 

Verlainc, Paul, 2, 198. 

Verjr, Mary. S, 177, 178, 

Viaud, Julien ("Pierre Loti"), 
H.'a admiration for, 1, 67, 341, 
318, 374; his stories, 2, 19, lo; 
literary influence of, on H., 53; 
Gould's paper on, 57; his ac- 
count of the attack on the coast 
of Annam. 3, 106; offers his ser- 
vices to Spain against the U.S., 
icB, iig; his nerves exhausted, 
383, 4;a; as an Academician, 
383; his worst books translated, 
383, 384; Chamberlain's anal- 
ysis of, 460; photograph of, 
465; his genius, i, 271, 27a; 
L'Indc lani ies Anglaii, 1, 67, S, 
131; £< Roman d'un Spahi, 1, 
141, a, SI, 8, 381, 440, 441, 460, 
4, 56, 149, 173; Lt Mariagt de 
Loii, 1, 341, 374, 3, 460, 4, 56, 
171; AiiyaAf, 1, 343, 4, 56; Vn 
Rh€, 2, 60. 79, 3, 381, 4, 305; 
Madame Chrysanlhhnt, 3, 60, 3, 
301, 307, 308, 4, 60; FantSmr 
d'Orieni, 3, 381; H. disgusted 
with, 4, 3171 Plchtur d'lslande, 
3i 383; Man Frhe Viwj, 383; 
U Raman J-un Enfant, 413, 
FUuri d'Ennui,i, ^6a,i, 56,371; 
Fropas d'ExU, 3, 460; Femmn 
yaponaii/i, i, 139-I4I; Carmen 
Sylna, disliked by H., 148, 150; 
Kioto: La FilleSainte, 314, 181; 
/fu Maroc, 351; Le L'lwe dt la 
PilU, 305; 1, 357, 359. 3, 108, 
178, 3t8, 310, 385, 435, 463, 4, 
115, 119, 174. 

Vice and virtue exist, 8| 374, 
375- 

Vickers, Thomas, H. secretary to, 
1,45; 104. 
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Victorians, the, had no chaim for 

H., 8, 385. 
VignoH, Tito, 1, 386. 
Viilon, Franfois, 4, 39. 
Villoteau, Guillaume Andri, Mi- 

moire sur la Muiijue de tAntiqtu 

Egjptt, 1, 379. 
Vine St. murderer, the, 1, 316. 
Virchow, Rudolf, H.'a antipathy 

to, 8, 46. 
Virtue. i'wVice. 
Vishnu, the Preserver, 1, 300, aoi. 
Voltaire, Francois Arouct dc, 

Candide,i,^i. 
Voodoo songs, J, i83, 

Wagner, Richard, 2, 115, 3| 391, 

340, 431- 
Wales, H.'i memories of, 4, 047. 

148, 351. 
Wall St., the romance of, 3, agi, 
Wallace, Alfred R., 8, 64, 333, 335, 

33J. *. >6; 
War, essential to social evolution, 

a, 350, 351. 

Warburton, , 3, 303. 

Warner, Charles Dudley, 1, 337,3, 

"5.77- 
Waseda University, //. accepts 

offer of professorship in, 1, I41;. 
Waterfalls, Japanese feeling for, 

3,161. 
Watson, William, on WoT45worth, 

3, 317; ff.'s judgment of, 4, 43; 

his poetry, 365, 366; The Dream 

of Man, 38, 39, 36j; verses on 

Oscar Wilde, 39; 3, 137, 304, 
Weather, effect of the, 4, 15, t6. 
Wedding, the Great. Set Great 

Wedding, The. 
Weight and value, among the Jews, 

3, >79. 
Weill, Alexander, 1, 33,6. 
Weiss, John, 1, 35B, 2, 58. 
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Whitney, Charles, 1, 6j, 66. 
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Yellow fever, in New Orleans, 1, 
174, 175, 184, 1 85; in Martinique, 
2, 66. And see G)rnilliac. 

Yokogi, death of, 2, 177. 

Yokohama, pleasant days in, 8, 78, 
175, 176. 

Yokohama Herald^ 4, 58, 131. 

Yoshida, obi factory, 4, 284. 

Yriarte, Tomas de, !« 264, 4| 16, 

Yucatan, ancients of, 2, 95. 
Yuriaku, Emperor, 2, 263. 

Zamacueca, dance, 1, 301, 356. 
Zeiine, Mamzelle. See Josephine. 
Zenkoji, legends of, 8, 394. 



Zenryoji, temple (Saigo), 4, 293. 

Zilliacus, K., 8, 206. 

Zola, Emile, not a realist, 4| 21; 
wherein he is great, 21, 23; and 
Balzac, 22, 23; Mason's horror 
of, 315; U Argent, 2, 169, 4, 24, 
305; La Terre, 22; Germinal, 22, 
24, 316; Le Dibble, 22, 24, 317; 
Le Docteur Pascal, 22, 24; 
"L'Attaque du Moulin" (in Les 
Soiries de MSdan), 24, 316; Mes 
Haines, 135, 136; Le Rhe, 316; 1, 
219, 220, 8, 125, 244, 342, 462, 
4, 25, 94. 

Zoshigaya cemetery, ashes of //• 
buried in, 1, 147. 
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